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Le. an objebt 17 6 dation to all nations Italy 
WHO reſort thither to contemplate the intereſt- by 388 
ing remains of its former ſplendor, is ſurrounded RS 
on three ſides by the ſea; and has on its fourth the We” 
natural boundary of the Alps. A chain of moun- 
tains, the Appenine, run through its whole 
length, ſo that every climate is found there: ice 
and ſnow covering their ſummits, whilſt a parch- 
ing ſun ſcorches Calubria, and a gentle and ſalu- 
tary: warmth'is” extended over the leſs ſouthern 
parts. Thus every production of the od world 
is here enjoyed; the vine ripens' beſide the olive; 
and under the mulberry tree, where the pre- 
cions worm ſpins its valuable web; the ſheep 
yields its fleece to the hand of its ſhiepherd. . 
The fruits are abundant and delicious, and the 
influence of froſt rarely ee the por u a 
vol. VV 9 
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forward ſpring, as in our more northern countries. 
The population of Italy, when in the height of its 
Power was immenſe, Rome alone, like a devour- 
ing monſter, made the whole world, and more 
particularly Egypt, tributary to its neceſſities. At 
preſent it itſelf. It appears to have 
been peopled by Greeks, or, at leaſt, if they, on 
their ſettling here, found any inhabitants, the 
3 number was Hall. The Greeks, whoſe flou- 
riſhing colonies were here eſtabliſhed, were the 
progenitors -of the - different nations found * 
Eneas on his arrival. 
Etruria was the part of Ataly that was firſt 
| | bake f pecpled. or at leaſt poliſhed; it extended along 
ares 3 its coaſt, from. the Alps to. the ſtraits of Sicily. 
7 - This country was divided. into ſmall compartments, 
| 5 which had each its king, who fought ſometimes 
| ſeparately, ſometimes. united. Each divifion pro- 
| vided a lictor for the leader of the army, and 
| A | hence, by their number was known that of the 


dS 


ST 9 T3 


| powers allied. W e may fonn a judgment of their 

| : 4 religion by that of. the. Romans, who, from them 
1 x borrowed, their ceremonies, ſacrifices, and augury. 
_— Romans before their conqueſt of Greece, 
eſteemed Etruria as the mother of arts and ſci. 
ences, and ſent. ſuch of their children, for whoſe 

| 5 Ne education they were moſt. ſolicitous, to its towns 2 5 

EE El to receive it. The Etruſcan language differed both Fm 
from the Greek and Latin. Some inſcriptions in 

4 itt till remain ; and, in the cabinets of the cu- 


—_— 
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- Hous, | the Etruſcan vaſes, which are preſerved 
old as they are, Are leſs valuable for their mm 
than for their elegance of form. 


EEneas, the pious Æneas, ſo celebrated by the Zneas 


prince of Latin poets, when he had eſcaped with 
the companions of his misfortunes from the flames 
of Troy, arrived on the coaſt of Latium. Latinus, 
0 its king was then at war with the Rutuli, and, 


on hearing of the arrival of theſe ſtrangers, march- 
ed towards them, expecting to meet robbers and 


pirates; but he found a company of well armed 
ſoldiers prepared to defend themſelves, yet ſtill 


more diſpoſed to peace. Latinus liſtened to their 


A.M. 1822. 


ſtory, and, pitying their misfortunes, on condi- 


tion of their afliſting him againſt the Rutuli, 


granted them a portion of land. Æneas accepted 


the conditions, which he ſo well fulfilled, that the 


monarch beſtowed on him his only daughter, 


La«vinia, in marriage, with the right of ſucceſſion 


to his throne. But the queen of Latinus had a 
relative named Turnus, who had formed expedcta- 


tions of the hand and throne ofthis princeſs,andwho, 
enraged at the preference given to Eneas, joined 


the Rutuli and rekindled the embers of almoſt ex- 
tinguiſhed war. He and Latinus met and periſhedin 
the fame battle. Æneas, when ſettled on the 
. throne of Latinus, eſtabliſhed the Greek feſtivals 


and games, the rites and ſevere laws of Veſta, the 


Wenn, of the Lares, and the belief in a pal 
/ 8 B 2 
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ladium; and, mingling. the Greek. and Latin cuſ- 


whom he reigned three years in peace. þ 


” a5 _— ſo deſirable to his new colony, whoſe 


2 banks of the Numicus, was - unfortunately preci- 
body was never found, the Trojans ſpread a re- 


battle, and made him paſs for a god, to whom 
= they erected a temple. Aſcanius, Iulus, or Julius, 


foreſt, -where à ſon was born to her, whom ſhe 


injury, and. ſhewed every fort of attention both 
to the mother and the infant. He built a town, 


the patrimony of Lavinia and her ſon Sylvius. He 
Alba, and where he ended his days. 8 He left but 
7 5 tants of Latium ſeeing their little kingdom an 


- the eve of being divided, by the claims of tlie 
uncle and nephew united Alba and Lavinium 


} 


toms, formed of the two, nations but one, over 
The Rutuli, joining the Tyrrhenians, diſturbed Ry 


Power begun to give them umbrage; Æneas 
marched againſt them, and, in an encounter on the 


15 pitated into the river, and .drowned. 4 As his | 
port that he had diſappeared in the heat of the 
Ho his fon, aſſumed the crown. His mother-in-law 
3 Lavinia finding herſelf pregnant, and fearing ſome 

violence on the part of Aſcanius, withdrew to a 
| „ 2 named Eneas Sylyius, alluding to the foreſt Sylva) | 
A where he was born —lulus cauſing ſearch to be 

| made, diſcovered both her and her fon, free from | 
which he named Lavinium, as the chief place of 


2 Alſo built a town for himſelf, which he named 


„„ ſon, named after bim, Iulus. The inhabj- 
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under one ſovereignty, which they beſtowed on 
Sylvius the ſon: of Lavinia, the daughter of Lati- 
2 in: preference to Iulus, who was the offspring 


a/ ſtranger; though to him they gave the ſo- 


vereign pontificate. From Sylvius deſcended'the 
kings, who for near four indeed! years 1 
at Alba. e | | | 

| Rows (ﬆ a Monarchy). 


- OF theſe aki nothin more is known than 


their name and nearly the duration of their reigns, 


till the time of Aventinus, the father of Numitor 


and Amulius. The throne of Alba belonged, by 


birth- right, to Numitor, but it was uſurped by his 


younger brother Amulius, who, to ſecure him. 


| felf/ put to death Ægeſtus, the only" '{6ni of Nu- 


mitor; and conſecrated” his daughter Rhea Sylvia | 


to Voſta, that is to . perpetual virginity" The 
precaution proved uſeleſs; ſhe was met, when 


going, to draw water, by a man habited Ike 


| Mars. Whether this were A chance paſſer-by, a Aa 
lover, or her uncle Amulius himſelf, who might 


be deſirous that the veſtal ſhould be a mother, 


that he might have a pretence for deſtroying her 


—ſhe was delivered of twin boys. Amulius ac- 


cuſed her before the people. The children were; 
ordered to be thrown into the Tiber, and the mo- 


ther to ſuffer death; but the latter ſentence, on 


B4 (1330 FA6%4 
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the entreaty of Antho, the 4 ghter of Amulius, 
was changed to perpetual impriſonment. 

The children, incloſed in one cradle, floated on 

che ſtream, and were borne to the foot of the Aven- 
tine mount; where they were found by Fauſtulus, 
the oyerſeer of the king's ſhepherds, who gave 
them in care to his wife Acca Laurentia, ſur- 
named from her vicęs the Wolt. An air of nobi- 
| iy and greatneſs was remarked in them from 
their youth, which gave them a kind of natural 
authority over the other ſhepherds, In conſequence 
of a quarrel, upon which they, were brought be- 
fore their grandfather Numitor, they were ac- 
knowledged by the old man, and took the reſolu- 
tion of replacing him on the throne, and deli- 
vering their mother from priſon. They collected 
together their comrades, the ſhepherds, to their 
aſſiſtance, ho, as a ſign; to which to reſort, tied 
handfuls of hay, . manipuli), to long Nahen. and 
bene? the firſt enſigns of the Romans. 

Numitor having reſigned his throne, beſtowed : 
on his two grandſons, Romulus and Remus, the 
territory Where they had been brought up by 
Fauſtulus. This was a tract near the Tiber, inter- 

ſperſed with ſmall hills, over which wandered 
the flocks under the care of the chief of the ſhep- 
herds. Numitor provided them with inſtru- 
ments of agriculture, labouring cattle, and ſlaves, 
and allowed his ſubjects to join their colony. 
The greater part of the Trojans, of whom ER fa- 
9 
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miles remained in the time of Auguſtus, attached 


themſelves to the fortunes of the :rifikk twins, 


The inhabitants of two ſmall toons in the ndigh- 


bourhood made the ſame choice. Diſſentlon 
aroſe between the brothers, either with regard to 


the choice of the ſpot for building their töwn 


or reſpecting its plan. Whatever were its cauſe; 


Remus was killed, and, ae to fene mw 


2 ors, Wray brotdice:;* #01 got we. 


The town founded by Rossau 400k; Hong his 


name, that of Rome. He raised it on the pala- 
tine mount, which was in the center of the ſur- 


rounding hills. It conſiſted at firſt of a thouſand 


| houſes, or rather huts, and was, properly ſpeak- 
ing, but a village, where the inhabitants knew 
no'vecupation but the cultivation of a barren ſoil, 


which they had divided amongſt them. The 


the ramparts of the city of clay ; and its ditches ſo 
narrow that a man could overleap them. Such 


=y 


were the W of the future ere of the 
world. 


ed for the building his town into the hands 
of his colony, from whom he again received it 
with the title of king. But he would not 'af- 


coend the throne without a previous ſolemn ſacrifice. 
During the ceremony, a flaſh of lightning appeared 
dn the * hand, and Romulus induced the affem- 


B 4 
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walls and tops of the houſes were ofreeds and ſtrawʒ | 


| Romulus relinquiſhed the authority: he had Romulus. 
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bly to judge it to be a ſign of the anſant aße 
gods. Having thus conſecrated the choice of 


men by the ſuffrage of the divinity, he endea- 


voured to eſtabliſh a regular government. The 8 
laws he beſtowed on his ſubjects were the effects 
of profound policy, and evince that he eminently 


poſſeſſed the rare ſcience of bn and ba- 


lancing oppoſite powers. bye what do omreurte 


The new king divided his little territory. 1nto 
three portions: one was allotted to defray the 
expences ofreligion; one to ſupply the wants of the 
ſtate; and the third, ſubdivided into thirty parts; to 
the thirty Curie, He divided the citizens into two 
claſſes, diſtinguiſhing thoſe poſſeſſed of birth and 


riches, from ſuch-as enjoyed neither of thoſe adyan 


tages. The firſt were appointed to the performance 


of religious ceremonies under the name of Patrici- 
ans, and were entitled to the poſfeſſion of the chief 


civil and military dignities. Ide employment of . 


the other claſs, called Plebeians, conſiſted in the 


care of the cattle, culgvation. of the land, or in 


commerce. by 


1 v3 


4 {Qs prevent the: 1 b | 
77 ariſe from ſo decided a difference of condition, | 


Romulus attached theſe different ranks to each 


other by reciprocal bonds. Each plebeian had 
a right of chooſing a protector out of the patrician 


order, who was obliged to aſſiſt the former with 


his credit and knowledge, and to defend him 


& uy N 
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* the oppreſſion of the great. Theſe pro- 
tectors aſſumed the name of · patrons, and the 
protected that of clients. It was the buſineſs of 
the patrons to explain the law to their clients, to 
maintain their law-ſuits, and have the ſame care 
of them as of their own children. The clients 
were to redeem theſe patrons if taken by the 
enemy; provide portions for their daughters, and 
were ſubject to other expences for them. Patrons 
and clients were not allowed to make mutual 
complaints of injuſtice, nor to employ their in- 
tereſt one againſt the other; either of which 
actions was reputed infamous, and might be 
avenged by death. This affinity between the 
patrons and clients produced for ſix hundred years 
the cloſeſt union between tlie ſeveral parties, and 
even when the populace roſe in a body againſt 
the great, this particular attachment ſtill main- 
tained its power, and nn enen to men's 
minds. Tx Dei 1 THT | 
Romulus erected a HE compaſtd of an 8 
nine ſenators, choſen equally by the patricians 
and plebeians out of the former order. The king 
: ' nominated the hundreth, who was prince or head 
of the ſenate. The ſenators were called fathers, 
either with reference to their age, or to deſignate 
their paternal care over the other citizens. From 
the firſt ſenators aroſe. the firſt nobility among the 
_ Romans, The king had a choſen. guard ap- 
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idiots: him by the curiæ, out of their number. 
He alſo appropriated to himſelf a diſtinguiſhed 
veſture; and twelve lictors attended him bearing 
a bundle of rods, nen by an ny as the 
emblem of ſovereignty.” + ot ihe oat? ox ge | 
The direction of all 4 00 a Was ITY | 
forthe monärvlt; ; he was the bonſervator of laws 
and cuſtoms, regulated affairs of importance, 
aſſembled the people and ſenate, ſpoke his opin- 
ion firſt, counted the votes and decided) their 
majority, and was commander in cliief of :the 
armies. The people propoſed laws and made 
reſolutions, Ins 3 a nee an en 
1 250 bowns' 
he e eben * eee was dedi: 
cated to their religious worſhip: He ordered that 
© each tribe ſhould have its temple and priests: 
that the people ſhould aſſemble at ſtated times to 
eat the victims together, and he inſtituted feſti- 
vals for the relief of thoſe who lived by labour, 
The chief minifters of the gods were choſen from 
amongst the patricians; the inferior clergy from the 
moſt opulent claſs of the people. Every prieſt was 
obliged to be at leaſt fiſty years old, and their 
wives alone had the right of filling the office of 
prieſteſſes. Their ſons ſerved at the altars tit} the 
time of mankood,” and their daughters ſo long as 
they remained virgins. As theſe ſacerdotal families 
paid no taxes, were diſpenſed from bearing arms, 
and enjoyed their office for. life, they were for: 
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1 bidden the uſe of i intrigue, or money, in attaining 


their ſacred function. Each tribe choſe its own 


. prieſts, and aruſpices, who divined from the in- 

ſpection of the entrails of animals; and its augurs 

who conſulted the flight of birds. Thus the 

prieſthood, eaſy and reſpectable, was a reward 

to which Os upright ci citizen TONE look 2 in 
his old age. | 


11 


The rüng city Wee 1 the right of bah Sabines. 


lum beſtowed by Romulus on the temple of Jupi- 
ter Aſylæus. All thoſe of the neighbouring coun- 
tries who wiſhed to withdraw from the power of 


juſtice, or their creditors, crowded to it. No very 
eſtimable population, it is true, but it was at leaſt 


numerous, and increaſed ſo much, that the women 
no longer held proportion with the other inhabit- 
ants The king, to provide againſt this incon- 
venience, proclaimed a ſolemn feſtival, to which 
the neighbouring towns were invited. Curioſity 
led thither the daughters with their mothers: and 
when the moment of exhibition was arrived, at a 
fignal agreed on, the young Romans fell on 
all ſides on the diſarmed ſtrangers, and carried 
off the girls to the amount of fix hundred. 
Each bore home her who had fallen to his 
lot, whom, according to the expreſs order 
of Romulus, they treated honourably, © The 


young women ſeem to have been allowed time 
to be appeaſed, and the young men to gain their 


affections; after which the marriages were cele- 


pPrated with all the ceremonials of religion, 


2 
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Bay Four ; nations were involved in this affair, and 


three of them;-commanded. each by their king, 


niarched_.dire&tly to Rome to awenge che affront 
offer ed them in the perſons of their daughte rs. 


Romulus advanced to meet them, and before the 


armies had encountered, offered to decide the 
diſpute by ſingle combat with Acron. This Acron 
accepted, and was killed. The king of Rome 


ſeixed his capital, which he deſtroyed, and aug- 


. 
TILL LEL 


mented his own by its inhabitants. The Sabines 
ſtill remained, who Were the moſt powerful: of 
thoſe who had been inſulted by the loſs of their 
daughters. A ſevere War took place between 
them and the Romans, and the citadel which 
Romulus had built on Mount Cœlius, with the 
name of Capitol, was taken by the Sabines: 
Romulus received a dangerous wound in endea- 
vouring to regain it, but this leſſened neither the 
vigour of the attack or the deſence. The young 
wives who were now under the cruel alternative 


of ſeeing their huſbands or their fathers periſh; 


or perhaps both, bethought- them of a means to 


Procure peace, which ſucceeded. The major 


part of them, now become mothers, haſtened to 
the Sabine camp, bearing in their arms the 
pledges of a happy union. The Sabines were 
moved, and the women obtained a truce which, 2 
afterwards became a peace, probably more for- 

tunate than they even flattered themſelves, ſince 
it Ws, Wale that the two nations ſhould . 
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ſuture form but one, whoſe two kings ſhould re- 
ſide at Rome and reign there in conjunction. 
Thoſe Sabine families who preferred following 
thelr king Tatius, to remaining in their own coun- 
try, eftabliſhed themſelves on the Tarpeian 
Mount. Romulus occupied the Mount Pala- 
tine; the valley between begame the common 
reſort of both, and afterwards the Roman market 
or forum. In recompence and memorial of the 
happy union procured by the Sabine women, 
privileges and honourable diſtinctions were allot- 
ted them. Tatius divided his people after the plan 
of Romulus; he created alſo a ſenate conſiſting 
of a hundred conſcript fathers; and from his 
time was dated the Roman knights, who formed 
an intermediate claſs between the patricians and 
plebeians. Tatius reigned fix years peaceably 
with Romulus, at the end of which he was aſſaſ- . 
ſinated during a ſacrifice. Whether Romulus 
took part in the crime is not known, there was 
reaſon to ſuſpèct he did not e ſince he 
never avenged i N 

The reign of the two kings was ſignalized | 
by: victories, which had begun to ſcatter riches 
in the riſing city; by the ſale of ſlaves and by 
conqueſts which enlarged. the boundaries of its 
dominion. Romulus added new laws on mar- 
riage to thoſe already made, in which the w omen 
were not well treated. The Romans were, it is 
true, allowed to have only one wife; but the 
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. wife was not ſuffered to quit her huſband on n any 
: pretence whatever, whilſt the huſband might re- 


pudiate his wife, and even puniſh her with death 


if the were convicted of adultery, poiſoning, 


having falſe keys, or even of the drinking of” 
wine. Fathers had the power of impriſoning or 


even ſelling their children for ſlaves of whatever | 


age or dignity they were. There was no law 


againſt parracide; Romulus judging the crime 
impoſſible. For ten centuries not one example 


of it occurred; and notwithſtanding the Iaws 
authoriſing divorce, there was m one in its 


* of ſix centuries. 


Such were the laſt regelstzäns of Romulus, | 


| who when grown more powerful by the death of 
the Sabine king, his colleague, wiſhed alſo to 
free himſelf from the check which the ſenate 


ſometimes laid on his authority. This watchful 
body diſcovered a riſing tyranny in the liberty 
aſſumed by this monarch in his diſtributing the 


| conquered lands to his ſoldiers without conſulting 


them in it. Other meaſures taken more immediately 
by Romulus againſt the opinion of the ſenators, 
determined them to get rid of,him: - They killed 
him during a ftorm, which having diſperſed his 
guards, left him alone in their power. That no : 


trace of the crime might remain, they cut the 
body in pieces, and each bore away a part under 


his robe. A commotion enſued amongſt the 
people, who were attached to their king, which 
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they appeaſed by aſſuring them that Romulus had 


Proculus, a ſenator of the firſt reſpectability, 


affirmed he had ſeen him fo removed. As the body 
was beſides not to be found, the proof was ſuffi- 


cient; and Romulus was not avenged but adored. 
He was believed to be the ſon al Mars, whoſe 
valour he poſſeſſed, and his wiſdom was · equal 
to his power; ſince from three thouſand three 
hundred inhabitants in Rome, he raiſed the num- 
ber to forty-ſeven thouſand; and to 'crown his 


glory, taught a tribe of plunderers and adven- 


turers to ſubmit to the regulations of law and juſ- 


tice, and formed from them a people who became, 


in proceſs of time, the maſters of the world. 
An interregnum ſucceeded the death of Romu- 
lus, who left no children, which the ſenators 


wœoerre in no haſte to bring to a cloſe, having them- 


ſelves aſſumed the regal power, which they 
alternately enjoyed for five days. The excuſe for 


this delay, was the pretenſions of the Sabines; 


who wiſhed for a king of their own nation, 
whilſt; the Romans required that the ſucceſſor of 
Romulus ſhould be choſen from-amongſt them. 
At length on the prefling inſtances of the people. 
who liked not theſe hebdomadary monarchs, it 


was agreed that the Romans ſhould elect a king, 


but that. they could chooſe none but a Sabine. 
The votes proved unanimous for Numa Pom- 


Pilius, left a widower by Tatia, the daughter of | 


been carried to n in the ſtorm, and Julius 


Ihe 
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| Tatlus, the Sabine colleague of Romulus. This 
man lived: retired in the country, avoiding the 
court and public buſineſs; and ſolely occupied 
with ſtudy ; and it was with. great regret, and in- 
_ duced only by the intreaties of his father, that he 
abandoned his beloved retirement, fully deter- 
mined to ſecure to n 8 ee mo- 
ment for re · viſiting it. 150 
Thoſe who imagint every prince wks is em- 
ployed on religion, its rites, regulations, and 
miniſters, to be of a narrow genius, will think 
but meanly of Numa Pompilius: but ſuch as 
believe that religious principles rendered re- 
ipectable by external ceremonies, ſoften the 
1 manners of mankind; and teach them a viſible 
morality, will not deſpiſe the attention beſtowed 
on them by Numa. In order to give the neceſſary 
authority to his religious inſtitutions, he was not 
averſe from its being believed that he learned them 
in his ſecret converſations with the nymph Egeria, 
an inhabitant of the groves and rural ſolitude: 
"He. diſmiſſed the guard Romulus had retained; 
| ſaying he wiſhed not. to reign over -a/! people £ 
whom-he diſtruſted.. A to his on private be 
lief, it, is ſuppoſed he eſteemed the Divinity to 
be the firſt principle. of all things; a bein by 3 
ſpiritual; incapable of ſuffeping or of ;corrupe | 
ion; and he, conſequently diſapproved any: repre 
| ſentation, of him under a human figure; anf 
there were rag very, few images in the \ 
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Roman temples during ſixty years. He inſtitut- 
ed no leſs than eight colleges of prieſts; or rather 
rendered many offices ſacred which had no im- 
mediate relation with religion, and cauſed them 
to be held by oaths, ſacrifices, and other' Pious 
inſtitutions. Thus the filling certain offices in 


each tribe, chuſing and trying victims for ſacri- 


fice, and declaring war, were all actions repu- 
ted as ſacerdotal, and thoſe who performed them 
were reckoned prieſts. This upper hierarchy 
gradually conducted to that of the pontiffs, whoſe 
authority was great. They decided in all cauſes 
which related to religion; and there were few 
that might not be referred to it. They watch- 


ed over the conduct of the prieſthood, whom 


they had the right of puniſhing. . They regulated 


| the feſtivals, and declared what kinds of labour 


were - permitted or forbidden on certain days. 


The dignity of the Pontifex Maximus, their chief, 
was juſtly regarded as one of the moſt conſider- 


able in the ſtate. As it would have been dan- 
gerous to truſt it to: indifferent hands, Numa 
aſſumed it himſelf, or, as others ſay, beſtowed it 
on a near relation, in whom he could confide. 

To prevent this people, ever ready. to haſten to 
arms, from entering into war too lightly, Numa 
conſecrated a temple to the two-faced Janus, 
emblematie of prudence, who looks on more 


ſides than one, and conſiders both the preſent and 
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me future. He raiſed/an altar to Good Faith, 
the preſerver of all treaties, public as well as pri- 


vate, and introduced the worſhip of the terminal 
pods, deſtined. to puniſh thoſe who, not content- 
ing 'themſelves with their own lands, invaded 


thoſe of others. Theſe gods, which were ſimple 


boundaries placed on the limits of fields, were 
10 facred, that it was reckoned a deteſtable crime 


to remove them, which every one was permitted 
to revenge, by killing the perſon who was 
guilty of it. Numa protected agriculture, and, 
in Perſon, obſerved its progreſs. The -emula- 
tion inſpired for it by him, delivered his city 
from an idle ſoldiery, who, under Romulus, had 
Nil preſerved the habit of ſubſiſting on rapine. 
The creation of communities, or ſocieties of arts 
and trades, is reckoned the maſter- piece of Nu- 
ma's political legiſlations. By aſſembling toge- 
ther men of the ſame purſuits, the inhabitants of 
Rome, who had been till then diſtinguiſhed into 


Romans and Sabines, became confounded in thoſe 


claſſes, and thought no more of their different ori- 
„ It is proper to remark a ſingular law of 
this monarch, if it were a law, and not rather 
A permiſſion allowed in the exigences df a rifing 
. Rate. By this regulation, a huſband, whoſe wife 
had borne children, might lend her to one whoſe 
Wife was barren; but the lender retained the 
eight of reclaiming her when he would, and lend- 
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ing her to others, Whether the conſent of the 
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woman were required is not mentioned : yet, in = 
favour of the female ſex Numa abrogated the 2 
law which allowed a father to ſell his ſon, even 11 
married. It would,” faid the legiſlator, © be um 
juſt, that ſhe who married a free man ſhould be 
bbliged to live with a ſlave.” | a 
Numa reformed the calendar, and the aſtrono- 
mical principles on which he proceeded would 
have rendered the Roman year invariable, had 
not the college of prieſts, to whom he entruſted 8 
the re gulation, introduced alterations by their 
negligence; by which means the chronology be- 
came ſo confuſed; that, in a courſe of time, the 
_ feſtivals were no longer « celebrated at the ſeaſons 
firſt appointed; and the elections and all civil 
inſtitutions ſuffered the ſame variation. 
| This prince died in his 82d year, after a reign 
of fifty years, during which the ſpear was be- 
come a ploughſhare in the hands of the Romans. 
No ſpirit of ſedition, no murmur, or ſhadow of 
2 diſcontent appeared amobgſt them, and the mo- 
I narch was lamented ' by all as a father or a 
friend. The allies, and neighbouring people of 
er Rome, aſſiſted at his obſequies, and brought 
'S i perfumes and-crowns te honour them. He was, 
according to his deſire, interred at the foot of 
fe mount Janiculum, with the books which he had 
| compoſed. Four hundred years after, his tomb 


ing been found, by ident £ theſe books 
the 2 


? 
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were fond: and carried to, the ſenate. They e con. 4 
tained the reaſons which had induced him to 
give that form to the religion of the Romans 
which it bore at his death. The ſenate adjudged 
them to be Frivolous, and cauſed the books to 
be burnt. But it will not be eaſily believed, that 
any thing frivolous had fallen, on this ſubject, 
from the pen of Numa. It ſeems more proba- 
ble that this prince, having freely written what 
was not to be read till after his death, might have 
ſome things which would have diminiſhed the 
reſpect of the people to his rites. The ſenate po- 
litically pretended to deſpiſe them, and, in ſuch 
caſes, the effect of frei is furer than m_ of refu- | 


tation. 
denn. Numa left duty 0 one . Wel Pom- 
2933. pilia, and the people elected Tullus Hoſtilius, a 
grand-ſon of one of the ſtolen Sabines, king ; and 
the ſenate confirmed their choice. He proved 
beneficent as Numa, and warlike as Romulus. 
During his reign, the town of Alba, the parent of 
Rome, paſſed under the dominion of her off- 
ſpring, from the event of the deciſion by combat, 
which took place between the three Horatii and 
Curiatii. They were couſins, the children of 
two ſiſters, the one married to Horatius, the 
other to Curiatius, an Alban. A difference, follow- 
ed by hoſtilities, aroſe between the two nations, 
who ſhould have been perpetual friends. They he 


piobably found that there was but one mean of 
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petpetuating peace between them; which would 
be to unite them under one head, who ſhould be 
Eing of both towns; and it was agreed that vic- 


tory ſhould decide which of theſe pòople ſhould 


| govern the other. "To avoid bloodſhed, they de- 


cided on chuſing three champions for each party; 
and the lot fell on the Horatii and Curiatii. 


The combat having been proclaimed to take 


10 6 place between the two camps, Tullus conducted 
the former to the ſpot, and Fuffetius, the Alban 
leader, the three others. The people, as they ad- 


vanced, ſtrewed the way with flowers, and 


crowned them with garlands, as victims volun- 


tarily devoted for their country. The fix youths, 
ſo nearly related and united in the bonds of 
friendſhip, fince there was an alliance pend- 
ing between the families, advanced with 
flow ſteps towards each other ; when, after em- 
bracing, tearing themſelves from each other's 
arms, each ſelected his opponent, and a furious 


combat commenced. Two of the Horatii fell dead 
on the ſpot ; and the Albans uttered a ſhout of joy 


and thought themſelves ſure of victory; but their 


three champions were wounded, and the Roman 
alone yet unhurt. He took to flight, hoping that 
the Curiatii would follow, with more or leſs ſpeed 


as their ſtrength would allow ; and when, as he 
expected, they were too diſtant to aſſiſt each other, 


he turned and killed them ſucceſſively. Fuffetius, . 
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in the name of his nation, immediately acknow- 
: ledged Tullus as his ſovereign. | 


Whilſt the Romans were uttering exclamations 


of ; joy, a ſiſter of Horatius, who was contracted 


to one of the Curiatii, perceived, amongst the 


trophies which her brother bore, an ornament 
which ſhe had worked for the armour of her lover. 


At this object ſhedding a torrent of tears, ſhe bit- 
terly reproached her brother with his victory; 


when, irritated by the violence of het forrow, he 
Failed his fword and killed her. The victory he 


Rad obtained could not exempt him from the 
rigour of the law. He was ſeized and carried be- 


fore a tribunal. The crime was notorious, and 


acknowledged ; and the judge pronounced, 
* We declare you criminal; liftor, bind his 
e hands.” This was the ſentence of death, but, 
by advice of the king, Horatius appealed to the 


people, who ſpared his life; but did not without 
ſome puniſhment, for he paſſed under the yoke, 
which was a mark of ignominy, and was only 
keſtored to his Rey rank in ſociety 2 expiatory 


ſacrifices. 


Suffetius had not acknowledged the Roman 


dominion without regret, and was ready to vio» 


nate the commands he receive from Tullus when- 
ever a fayourable opportunity ſhould offer. This 


ſeemed to preſent itſelf 3 in a war of the Romans 


againſt the inhabitants of Fidenæ. Fuffetius, who 
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march: but at the moment of engagement re- 
tired to a neighbouring elevation, intending to 
remain neuter and join the conquheror. The 
Roman, far from ſhowing any ſurprize at this 
movement, called aloud, © Courage, my friends, 
« the victory is ours; the Alban's have gained 
c the height by my order, in order to attack the 


« Fidenates in flank.” And in reality, when 


| they ſaw the latter beaten, the A s fell on 
his Cs: He was, by the ſentence of the 
Roman people, cut in quarters; and the remain- 
ing inhabitants of Alba were ordered to reſort to 
Rome, where they were allowed the ſame rank 
and dignities which they enjoyed in their deſtroyed 
town. This increaſe of the people rendered an 
enlargement of the town neceſſary, as Tullus had 


alſo introduced other neighbouring people, and 


attached the country he had conquered to the 
Roman power, which continually increafed. — 
This prince, it is ſaid, died by thunder, and his 
wife, children, and all his family, diſappeared 
with him. An event ſo ſingular, has given riſe 
to a belief that the fire, ſuppoſed to be cauſed by 
the lightning, was purpoſely kindled to conceal 
the murder of Tullus; of which Ancus Martius, 
his ſucceſſor, was believed gullty. 
8 4: 


with his Albans were called in, did not refuſe to 
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' Ancus 


Matcius, 
2.359. 


like his predeceſſors, ſhewed -the utmoſt zeal for | 
the obſervation of the ceremonials of religion. 
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Whether the Romans were little affected by this | 


crime, or did not believe Ancus to be the author 
of it, he was placed on the throne by the voice 
of the people and the canſent of the ſenate. He, 


He added the mounts Aventinus, and Janiculum, 


| within the encloſure of the town, as he received 


many new citizens into it from the conquered 
cities: he alſo by his victories enlarged the Ro- 
man territory. He dug falt-pits on the ſea-coaſt, 


and built the port and town of Oſtia, for the 
convenience of commerce ; two works of the 
greateſt utility, and which evince that even in ſo 


early a period of their power, the Romans neg- 


lected nothing which might contribute to their 
preſent or future advantage. After a reign of 


| Tarquin, 
2490. 


twenty-four years Ancus died, leaving two ſons, 


the one an infant, the other only fifteen years of 
gage; whom by his will he committed to the 


guardianſhip of Tarquin, | 
This Tarquin was the ſon of a rich en = 


| merchant, who, to ſecure his wealth from the 


rapacity of a tyrant, had fled to Tarquinii, one 


of 'the moſt flouriſhing towns of Etruria. The 
riches he left his . led him to aſpire to the 


firſt dignities of that city; but his being a fo. 


reigner proving an obſtacle to his ambition. On 


the ſuggeſtion of his wife, Tanaquil, he ſettled at 
Rome, where foreigners might obtain the throng. 
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His manners, which were noble and generous, con- 
ciliated the affection of the people, and gave riſe to 

a deſire of knowing him in the monarch. The more 
effectually to ſecure the good graces of this prince, 
and that his immenſe wealth might not give um- 
brage, he offered to depoſit it in the public trea: 
ſury to be employed for the ſervice of the ſtate. 


Equally brave and politic, he diſtinguiſhed himſelF 


at the head of the cavalry and infantry; and the king 
rewarded his yalour by creating him a patrician and 
a ſenator. His preſence in council was no leſs ad- 
mired than his valor in the army was esteemed, and 
Ancus at his death thought he could not truſt the 

intereſt of his children to better hands; little 
imagining that a ſtranger recently ſettled at 
Rome, whatever was his merit, could have ſuf- 
ficient intereſt there to rob them of their crown. 

' Ancus was deceived: — When the time of 
| <leftion arrived, Tarquin arttully kept his pupil 
at a diſtance, and thought he did not preſume too 


much when he alhed the aſſembled people to 


beſtow the crown en him. He quoted the 
examples of Tatius and of Numa; the one a 
ſtranger, the other the offspring of the enemies 
of Rome, If he did not in his firſt attempt 
ſecure the full dignity he aſpired to; the people 
at leaſt made, and the ſenate ratified a decree, by 
which it was ordained ; “ that Tarquin ſhould 
* take upon him the adminiſtration of public 
2 affairs, The Romans, by this degiſion, ap- 
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pear to have put bim to a kind of trial, for which 
| they had every reaſon to applaud themſelves. 

© Tarquin deſtroyed all the enmities formed againſt 

Rome, and of which the Etruſcans and Sabines 
were the chief fupport. He obliged them 

to ſubmiſſion ; and the Etruſcans fent all the 

regal ornaments in uſe amongſt them to him. 

They confiſted of a golden crown, a throne of 

wory, a fceptre ſurmounted by an eagle, a man- 

tle adorned with paintings and laurel branches, 
and a robe of a purple colour. Theſe Tarquin 
affected to delay wearing, till ſanctioned by the 
order of the people and the ſenate. He then 

| looked on this approbation as a regular election, 
| |= and appeared in public ever after in a gilded 

Wl | car, drawn by four "Bee, ang 9 by 

= twelve lictors. 

Tarquin having ſubdued all the enemies of 
Rome, laboured for its embelliſhment. To him 
it was indebted for the circus, where the Roman 
games were celebrated ; and ſtill more for the 
Will && filbterraneous aqueducts, deſtined to carry to the 
11 I ̃:ider the rubbiſh and ſuperfluous waters of the 

1 : town: they ran through the greateſt part of it, and 

Wi | were ſo high that a cart laden with hay might 

| paſs under them. Our fineſt cities have nothing 

il S comparable to theſe aqueducts of Rome, 

— ei ciſterns of Alexandria. Tarquin ſur- 

=. _ rounded the forum with porticos and 2 piazza ; 

3 and even in the precinẽt of the temple, built 
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ſchools far both ſexes, and halls for the admi- | 
niſtration of . ; he beſides fortified the 
capital. 

An account remains of x Aa diſpute between him 
and an augur named Accius Nævius, which 
gave riſe to a ſingular circumſtance. The Au- 
gur learning that the king intended to augment 
the number of the corps of cavalry took an = 
augury upon it, which he declared to be unfavour- 
able to the alteration. Tarquin intending, it is 
ſaid, to diſcredit a ſcience which appeared de- 9 
ſigned to be made uſe of to contradict his inten- | 1 
tions, ordered Nævius before him, and ſaid, au. 
« gur, knoweſt thou if what I bear in mind can 7 
be executed? Go and conſult your birds. | 
The augur obeyed, and returning, faid, it could 
be done: Tarquin drawing a razor and a pebble 
from beneath his robe, ſaid, © what I thought 
« was, whether you could with this razor cut 
this pebble.” ” The people laughed, and expected 
to ſee -the augur confounded ; but he, without 
being diſconcerted, ſaid to the king, Try; 
_ © and puniſh me if you do not bebe » Whe⸗ 
ther the experiment were made by the king, or, 
as ſome hiſtorians ſay, by the augur, the razor 

penetrated the pebble, and dividing it grazed the 

hand which held it. Tarquin hence reſpecting 

the augural ſcience, gave up his project; that is, he 
made no additional bodies of cavalry; but, which 
amounted to the ſame, he added to dach of theſe 
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already exiſting. | It would have been in vain to 


£ object to the wondering multitude that the mĩs- 
trust which was ſhewn might have been precon- 


certed to ſtrengthen their faith in augury, and that 

the pebble which was fo conveniently produced 
from under the king's robe was prepared for the 
occaſion. It would have been unſafe to expreſs 
ſuſpicions like thoſe at Rome, where the miracle 


constantly paſſed for authentic. Yet Cicero ven- 


tured to ridicule ite 


Tarquin grew old in years and glory, but not 
without ſome uneaſineſs from the children of 


Ancus Marcius, his former pupils; theſe princes 
beheld him with regret occupying a throne they 


bad a right to fill: yet they would probably have 


waited for the close of his like which, his age 
ſeemed to render near, had not they diſcovered 
that ſthe old king was taking ſteps to retain the 


ſceptre in his e Two Tlie, children, the 


offspring of a ſon whom he had loſt, were too 


young to pretend to it; but he had a ſon-in-law 


from whom every thing was to be feared. This 


relative, Servius Tullius, was almoſt born in the 


} palace of Tarquin, and faid to be the ſon of one 
of its houſehold deities, which might poſſibly be 
Tarquin himſelf ; who. at leaſt always ſhewed for 

him the tenderneſs of a father. Tanaquil, his 
wife, far from evincing any jealouſy. at this affec- 

tion, treated young Servius with the utmoſt 
| Kindneſs, ang retained his mather, Octiſia, near 
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her perſon rather 'as''a' companion than a ſlave. 
"This woman had been, when very young, taken 
captive by Tarquin, who. preſented her to Tar- 
naquil; and it is not known whether ſhe was 
then pregnant, or became fo after wards, Ihe 
ſame prevails: with reſpect to the birth of A 
Ociſia, which ſome repreſent as illuſtrious; and 
others as of the loweſt order: On the birth of | 
her ſon, she named him Servius, which has perpe- 1 
tuated the remembrance of the ſtate of ſervitude 2 
in which he was born | | | | 
Ihe king beſtowed: on him an excellent! edu- 
ben by which his natural talents Were highly 
improved; and by his prudence, his. valour, and 
his ſervices, he became deſerving of the rank of 
patrician and the dignity of ſenator: Tarquin 
eſpouſed him to a Roman lady of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion; and after the death of his firſt wife, beſtow- 
ed on him his own daughter in marriage. He 
loaded him with favours, which the people ratified 
by their approbation. This favour of the people 
it was from which the children of Ancus found 
moſt to fear. They apprehended leſt Tarquin 
ſhould make uſe of it to raiſe his ſon-in-law to the 
throne, and fix him there before his own death, 
which they reſolved to prevent. 

The prince was quietly at reſt in his palace, 
when two men, bearing a hatchet on their ſhoul- 
ders, began a violent quarrel before the door of it. 

They demanded to be judged by the monarch, 
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= and Tarquin, incommoded by their clamour, gave 
[ | orders for them to approach. Whilſt he was at- 
; tentively liſtening to the one, the other ſtruck him 
= on the head with his hatchet, and both then fled, 
—_ Hoping to eſcape by the aſſiſtance of ſome hired 
cConſpirators in the neighbourhood ; but they were 
taken, and being:put to the torture, owned that 
= they had committed the crime 984 the order of the. 
il ſons of Ancus. 
= Ianaquil who was deen with uncommon 
| ha and firmneſs, preſerved her preſence- of 
mind on beholding her expiring huſband; and 
ordered, that no perſon ſhould be ſuffered to enter 
the palace. She ſhut herſelf up in the king's 
apartment, where ſhe, with Ocriſia, the mother of 
Servius, and his wife, who was the nn of 
Tarquin, urged him to aſſume the crown. This 
meaſure being taken, Tanaquil dared: at a 
window, and told the aſſembled people, that the 
EKing had at firſt loſt his recollection by the vio- 
lence of the blow, but that he had recovered it, 
and his ſubje&s would ſoon ſee bim again, till 
when, he ordered them to be obedient to Servius, 
who would adminiſter juſtice till his recovery 
was complete This prudent diſſimulation on 
the part of Tanaquil had all the ſuccefs ſhe could 
expect. The ſons of Ancus believing; the king 
i 40 be ſtill living, became voluntary exiles ; and 
| | .Servius, inveſted with the inſignia of royalty, and 
1 ſurrounded by the lictors, mounted the tribundl. 
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As he wiſhed 'to appear only to act proviſionally, 
when any difficulty aroſe in a cauſe, however 
ſmall, he faid he would conſult the king, and 


accordingly pretended. to take his advice. He 


| Cited the ſons of Ancus, who knew better than to 

appear, on which Servius declared 'them infa- 
mous, and confiſcated their property. Wii 

After having for ſome time conducted affairs 
with a prudence and gentleneſs which gained the 
affections of the people, he announced the death 
of Tarquin, whoſe funeral honours were magni- 


ficently performed. Servius continued to appear 


in public with the ornaments of royalty, ſur- 
rounded with a numerous guard, and performing 
all the functions of king. The people already 
accuſtomed to ſee him, had not even a thought 
that they ought to be otherwiſe, but the ſenate 
felt differently. They looked on the boldneſs of 
the man who thus feized the ſovereign power 
without even deigning to conſult them; and of a 
man born too in flavery, as an inſult offered to 

their authority. The idea of obeying the ſon of 
2 flave, ſhocked the ſenators: yet, thinking it 

imprudent to act with violence againſt one WhO 
had all the forces of the kingdom at his com- 


mand; they preferred propofing to him in the 


firſt meeting of the ſenate to lay down his autho- 
rity, and to eſtabliſh, according to cuſtom, an 

interregnum, during which the election of a a _ 
could be proceeded to. 
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But Servius gave them no opportunity of carry- 
ing their plan into execution. Inſtead of convok- 
ing the ſenate he aſſembled the people; and 
having placed beſide him the two grand- children 


of the king, made an artful and moving addreſs 
to the audience, whom he :entreated to take 


upon them, with him, the guardianſhip of the 


children of a prince whoſe memory ought to be 


dear to them. He engaged to protect the peo- 


ple againſt the patricians, to pay all the debts 
of the poor citizens, and to divide amongit them 
the countries conquered from the enemy. Theſe 
| promiſes he faithfully fulfilled ; ;. and Servius to 
his other gifts, added ſuch privileges. as: put the 


people in many. reſpects on a level with the pa- 


itricians and ſenators, and ſowed the firſt ſeeds 
of the diviſions Which ever Ader exiſted een 
them. ; | 


Servius 3 theſe ſteps by: new "PR 


againſt the Volſei, and other nations, who had be- 


lieved that the death of Tarquin afforded them 


a fayourable opportunity of throwing off the 
| yoke he had impoſed on them. Theſe he ſub- 
dued, and cauſed a triumph to be decreed to him 


at Rome, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the ſenate. 


Ile divided the lands of the yanquiſhed people 
equally amongſt the ancient inhabitants of Rome; 

and ſuch of the conquered as agreed to fix tha; 

_ and to whom he granted the name and privileges 


of Roman' citizens, Being thus ſtrengthened, he 
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determined to give his power that appearance 


of right which it yet wanted. He aſſembled the 
citizens, and, in a moving harangue which 
brought tears from his hearers, he complained 
that the patricians had conſpired againſt his life 
ſolely on account of his affection to the people. 
He therefore intreated them to diſpoſe of the 
crown in favour of his pupils, and of him, as their 
guardian; or in favour of the ſons of Ancus, 
whom the patricians wiſhed to place on the 
throne. After theſe words he deſcended from 
the tribunal, as if unwilling to influence their 
ſuffrages. He was ſtopped by the people; and 
ſome, hired for the purpoſe, cried, © Let the 
« tribes be aſſembled, that Servius may be elect- 
« ed king.” —© I am delighted,” anfwered the 
prince, © to find you ſo grateful for the ſervices 
* 1 may have done you” and he added, with an 
air of indifference ; © do what you ſhall judge pro- 
* per.” The votes being taken, he was de- 
clared king, by a majority before unexampled. 
Yet as the ſenate did not ratify the election, Ser- 
vius ſtill heſitated to take the crown. He even 
thought of wholly renouncing it, and placing it 
on the heads of the grandſons of Tarquin ; but 
Tanaquil encouraged him, and made him ſwear 
he would never abdicate it. This queen died a 
ſhort time afterwards ; and her ſon-in-law, inſtehd 
of eſtabliſhing her fame, on the great talents for 
VOL, III. D h 
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+ governent, of which ſhe' had given dat 
© proofs, thought he ſhould moſt effeRtually honour 
and eternize her memory, by the memorial of 
her domeſtic virtues, which are the true glory 
of a woman and hung up her diſtaff in the tem- 
ple of Hercules. | 
Servins, who owed his authority to the OY 
| felt the importance of not ſuffering them to poſſeſs 
a power, Which they might make 410 of in a man- 
ner contrary to the intereſts of the ſtate. By happily 
managing the gredations in the claſſes already 
formed, he gave to the rich, that is, to thoſe who 
5 had ſomething to loſe, the principal influence in 
elections and affairs of importance. The ſame 
perſons were alſo, for like reaſons, the firſt fixed on 
for the forming of the legions ; by which means 
the ſecurity of the kingdom was in the hands of 
thoſe who were 'moſt mtereſted in its defence. 
The means taken by Servius to relieve the more 
indigent claſs in the regulation of taxes, without 
. -  mcommoding the more opulent; his eaſy and 
ingenious manner of aſcertaining the namber of 
citizens who were born and died, by each perſon 
imply throwing a mark into an urn, which ſtood 
always ready for the public; his addreſs in at. 
taching the freedmen to the ſtate by the grant of 
privileges, which aſſimilated them to the citizens, 
: without beſtowing on them that rank which they i 
Joy might yet afterwards obtain if deſerving ; his con- 
--  - trivance to excite emulation among the, ſlaves, by 
inſtituting the e of the god of highways, a 
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god of whom they only could be the priefts ; * 


every invention, in fine, of this monarch marks 


a mind inſpired with the love of order. He 


endeavoured alſo to attach to him the ſenate, 


by retrenching the royal authority, and beſtow. 
ing on that aſſembly the right of judging all 


cauſes excepting thoſe relating to ſtate crimes, the 
cognizance of which he reſerved to himſelf. 
His attention was likewiſe extended to the 


country. The cultivators of it were ſcattered 


about, and thence expoſed to loſe every thing 


on the lighteſt invaſion by an enemy. Servius 
ſurveyed the fields, and marked out ſpots on 


ſome mountains, which he ſurrounded with a 


hedge and trenches, to which the inhabitants 
might drive their cattle, and where they might 
| ſecure their moſt valuable effects, in caſe of 
alarm. But, whilſt he provided for the ſecurity 


of his ſubje&s in the time of war, he endea- 


voured to keep this ſcourge at a diſtance from 
his kingdom. The neareſt enemies of the Ro- 


mans were the Latins, under which name were 
compriſed a number of fmall nations, active and 


reſtleſs,” with whom no ſtable peace was ever 
to be expected; and it muſt alſo be acknow- 
- ledged, that the enterpriſing ſpirit of the Romans 


often furniſhed a reaſonable excuſe. for the hoſti- 


ties of their neighbours. - Servius enjoined 
theſe various nations to ſend deputies to Rome on 


an affair of importance. 
D 2 
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On their arrival, the king propoſed to them to 
| build, at the common expence, a temple to 


Diana, and to ordain that the contracting nations 
ſhould there offer, in union with the Romans, 


their annual ſacrifices ; that the feſtival ſhould be 
ſucceeded by a council, in which all differences 


ſhould be amicably ſettled, and proper meaſures 
adopted for maintaining a good underſtanding 


with their allies; that the ceremony ſhould then 
conclude with a fair, where all would find the 
convenience of a neceſſary ſupply to their. wants. 


The. conditions were agreed to; and to them 
were added, that this temple, built by all the 
towns, ſhould be an aſylum for the inhabitants of 
all. The addreſs of Servius in this buſineſs is 
worthy of admiration, ſince by one act only he 
gained two advantages to Rome; peace with 


its neighbours, and a reſort of them uſeful to its 


commerce. This agreement was engraved on a 
pillar which till exiſted in the 0998: of an, 
tus. | 
In order more . to ach to him, Lu- 
cus Tarquinius, and Aruns, his wards, Servius 
beſtowed on them his two daughters. Theſe mar- 
riages though well ſuited as to age were little ſo as 
to diſpoſitions. Tarquinius the older. bold and 
cruel, had a wite of a gentle and reaſonable nature. 
Aruns the younger, who was much more .hu- 
mane than his elder brother, was united to Tul- 
lia, 2 woman ambitious, and capable an the moſt 
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deteſtable crimes. The two wives acted, as 
might be expected, from their characters: that 
of Tarquit conſtantly endeavoured to inſtil prin- 
ciples of gentleneſs and moderation into her huſ- 
band's breaſt; her younger ſiſter endeavoured to 
ſtir up Aruns, whoſe happineſs conſiſted in a 
peaceful life, to enterpriſes the moſt violent. 


This ſimilarity of inclinations ſoon united her 


to Tarquin, and ſlie ventured to propoſe to him 


the murder of her father, her ſiſter, and Aruns, | 


that every obſtacle to their mounting the throne 
together might be removed. - At firſt, only what 
reſpected her ſiſter and Aruns was put in exe- 


cution; the one poiſoned her huſband, the other 


his wife; and they had then the effrontery to 
aſk the king s permiſſion to marry each other. 
Servius and Tarquinia anſwered only by a pro- 
found filence, which theſe monſters, worthy of 
each other, interpreted as their conſent. They 
were no ſooner married than they declared the 
. crown belonged to them. © Servius,” ſaid they, 
js but a uſurper, who, under the name of 
guardian, has robbed his wards of their inhe- 
* ritance. This old and infirm man, who is 
incapable of bearing the weight of public af- 
fairs, ſhould make way for a prince more ca- 
pable of governing.” The patricians, whom 
Servius had more than once humiliated, readily. 


eſpouſed the intereſt of Tarquin, whilſt the re- 
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bels endeavoured to attach the poorer citizens by 
the diſtribution of moneyg Me 

Servius in vain endeavoured, by dender ex- 
poſtulations, to / induce them to wait for his 
death, which could not be far diſtant. Tarquin 
compelled him to appear before the ſenate to an- 


ſwer to his accuſation of uſurpation. The king 


pleaded his own cauſe nobly; but whether he 


_ ſaw that ſome prejudice exiſted againſt him in tho 


ſenate, ar from whatever-other reaſon; he appealed 
to an aſſembly of the people. The eloquence of 


"the monarch was there ſucceſsful, and from all 


parts this acclamation reſounded, © Let Servius 


e reign ; let him continue to make the Romans 


bo happy * whilſt a few added,“ and let Tar- 
« quin- periſh. and expire under our hands!“ 


Such was his fear of the event, that he haſtily fled, 
though without giving up his intentions. The 
ll ſucceſs he had ſo far experienced only in- 


duced him to take ſurer meaſures for the future. 
Theſe. principally conſiſted in ſtrepgthening his 


party in the ſenate ; and, when he thought this 


ſufficiently conſiderable, he executed the boldeſt, 
as well as the moſt Vidlent, project that was ever 
imagined, 

He appeared one day orofling the forum magniti- 
cently dreſt, with his ſervants bearing the faſces before 


him; and abruptly entering the temple, where the 
ſenate held its fittings, advanced and ſeated him- 
ſelf on the throne, His party had * arrived 
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there, and the other. ſenators, convoked in the name 


of king Tarquin, haſtened thither, believing Servius 


to be dead, ſince Tarquin aſſumed the title of 
king. The aſſembly being formed, Tarquin de- 
| livered an harangue, full of invectives againſt the 
king, whom he treated as ©a ſlave and abettor of 
* the populace, and an enemy to the Patricians.“ 
He was even ſtill ſpeaking when Servius entered; 
who, indignant at the conduct of his ſon-in-law» 
advanced to the throne, to oblige him to quit it. 
At this the people as well as the ſenate prefled to 


the fight, and ſuffered the rivals to enter into a 


ſtruggle. But the conteſt was not long. Tarquin, 

young and robuſt, ſnatched up the old man by 
the middle, and, carrying him out of the afſem- 
bly, threw him down the ſteps which led to it. 


Tullia informed of what was paſling, appeared 


almoſt inſtantly at the ſenate, and was the firſt to 
ſalute her huſband king. Her example was im- 
mediately followed by the ſenators of his party. 

Servius expiring, was returning thence, ſup- 
ported by, two plebeians, who had raiſed up their 
unfortunate monarch. His daughter Tullia ex- 
. horted the new king to finiſh ſecuring the crown 
to himſelf, The advice was. not obſcure : - and 


Tarquin, diſpatching. ſame of his fervants after 


his father-in-law, they ſoon overtook him, and 

inhumanly deprived him of his ſmall remains of 

life, Tulla, triumphant, mounted her car to re- 
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turm to her palace; the way to which was through 


a narrow ſtreęt, where her father had been juſt 


murdered, and ſcarce yet ceaſed to breathe. At 


the ſight of the bleeding corpſe the chariotteer 


checked his horſes ;—Each ſucceſſive hiſtorian muſt 


ſhudder, to relate what enſued... * Wherefore,” 
cried Tullia to him, do you not proceed ?”— 
«It is the body of the king, your father !”— 


„Whats“ ſhe replied in a rage, © do you fear to 


&« paſs over a dead body? Drive on.“ The 
man, obeyed, and, it is ſaid, that the blood of 
her parent ſtained not only the wheels of her 


car, but ſprinkled the dreſs of this moſt execrable 
of daughters. This prince had been univerſally 
eſteemed, and did more for the Romans, during 
twenty years of peace, than all his predeceſſors 


by their numerous victories. He was juſt, gen- 
tle, and humane, and never would have had any 


enemies had they not ariſen in his own family. 
. Tarquin, by a barbarous policy, would not allow 


him the uſual honours of ſepulture, as paid to 
monarchs. His widow Tarquinia, followed by 
a few faithful friends, conducted him to the tomb 


during the night; and, as if ſhe had only ſur- 
vived to pay the laſt duties to her huſband, the 


died on the night enſuing, whether from grief, or 
in conſequence of a new crime of Tullia and her 
huſband, is unknown; but of ſuch monſters 
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Tarquin the Second was ſurnamed the Proud 5 Tarquin IT, 
an epithet which, in its worſt ſenſe, includes 2411. 
every defect of caprice and arrogance; from 
which, in one armed with power and autho- 
" rity, ariſes impatience of contradiction, contempt 
of inferiors, the indulgence of every defire united 
to an indifference with reſpect to the means of its 
gratification, and contempt of public opinion and 
reputation ; all which vices appear in the conduct 
of Tarquin, of his wife Tullia, and their children. 
He was no ſooner on the throne than the patri- 
cians, who, through envy, had aſſiſted him 
againſt Servius; and the ungrateful plebeians, | | 
who had not defended: the unfortunate prince, Y 
became, without diſtinction, the victims of his 
tyranny and avarice. He was ſurrounded by a 7 
guard of foreigners, who inſtantly executed his 7 
orders however cruel or unjuſt. Riches and 
merit were crimes which he never pardoned. 5 
One of the firſt acts he perpetrated, was the 
aſſaſſination of his relative, Junius, whom, with 
two of his ſons, he put to death, and ſeized 
their wealth. Another fon eſcaped by counter- 
feiting idiocy: which difficult character he ſuſ- 
tained for twenty years, and hence acquired the 
| ſurname Brutus, which he preſerved even after 
he had laid afide his diſguiſe. The chief citizens 
abandoned Rome, from fear of ſimilar treatment; | 
and when the opulent were no more to be found, 
Tarqu'n fell on theſe who had a competency. 
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Nothing could eſcape his cupidity. The city 
was filled with informers, who were encouraged 
by reward and . e of 
tyranny. | 
_ Leaſt the « citizens ſhould unite to form any defigi 
_ againſt his perſon, he forbad all meetings of the 
people, whether in town or country; but as hs 
| feared that ſoon or late they would endeavour 
to throw off the yoke, he applied himſelf to 
ſecuring a powerful party amongſt ſtrangers. His 
conduct gn this, as on other occaſions, even the 
leaſt reprehenſible, is marked with that folly 
cruelty, and, above all, deceit ;- which was the 
bern characteriſtic of Tarquin and his * | 
milly. 
Having cite an e of hs: "OA 
towns on buſinefs-in which they were all equaliy 
concerned: the deputies arrived early on the day 
appointed. Tarquin ſuffered them to wait for 
him till evening. The greater part of the deputies 
were greatly ſhocked at this inſolent delay; one 
1 . © amongſt them named Herdonius, complained of 
= it aloud, and it was propoſed to break up the 
| 1 EC. _ aſſembly. ; but Mamilius, a rich Latin, to whom 
Tarquin, to ſecure himſelf adherents, had given 
bis daughter in marriage, obtained that it ſhould 
be deferred till the enſuing day. The monarch of 
Rome appeared, and after ſome fight excuſes, 
s aig. he had. called them together to claim the 
© right tranſmitted him from his grandfather of 
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commanding the Latin armies, A profound fi- - 
lence enſued ;. till Herdonius, already ſhocked 
with the delay of the preceding evening, ſpoke 
with animation, and fo ably repreſented the incon- 
veniences arifing from complying with ſuch a 
demand, that Tarquin, diſcontented for the 
moment, found nothing to ſay in reply; but de- 
fired to put off the deliberation till the next day, 
when he promiſed fully to refute Herdonius. 

During the night, Tarquin feduced fome  _ 
of the ſervants of this deputy, and cauſed arms | 
to be concealed in his houſe; and the enſu- ; 

| 8 day inſtead of entering on the queſtion 

in debate, he complained that Herdonius had 

a deſign on his life, and was for this purpoſe 
provided with arms in his houſe, and even 
concealed in his baggage. Herdonius repelled 
the calumny, and conſented to be puniſhed as a 
criminal if any arms could be diſcovered in his 
poſſeſſion. His houſe was ſearched ; what had 
been concealed there was found; and the un- 
fortunate Herdonius, thus convicted, was exe- 
cuted on the ſpot. The king after this eaſily 
obtained the command he deſired; and the firſt 
uſe he made of it was againſt the Volſci, who 

had refused to enter into the Latin confederacy. 

„a confederacy begun by the elder Tarquin, 
and perfected by the ſecond, who put the laſt 
hand to it; was, more than all the Roman 
conquests, the foundation of their grandeur. 
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With the forces of the allies Tarduin hibdacd the 
neighbouring nations who had refuſed to join 
them; and afterwards attacked the powers them- 
ſelves in league, whom he brought under ſubjec- 
tion, by oppoſing one to the other. In this conduct 
of the Romans is ſeen, the predominate principle 
which was already in action, if not yet a ſyſtem 


amongſt them, and which may be expreſſed by 
the kind of proverb, who is not with us is 


< againſt us.” The Volſci who had not Join- 
ed the confederacy were treated as enemies. 
Tarquin, who muſt be allowed to poſſeſs military 


N talents, defeated them, and took and razed their 


town. He gained alſo ſome advantages over the 
remaining Sabines, who, always conquered, but 
never ſubdued ; ſtruggled continually againſt the 
 raviſhers of their daughters: that inſult they 
never forgot nor would they enter into any 
+ ſubſequent reconciliation. . 


Another war, directed by Tarquin in OY | 


took place. A great number of diſcontented pa” 
tricians had taken refuge at Gabii, a Latin 


town, at a ſmall diſtance from Rome, whoſe 
inhabitants they had. engaged to eſpouſe their 


cauſe. This was 2 war of ſurprifal and devaſt- 
ation, which laſted for ſeven years, and produced 


ſo* dreadful a famine i in Rome, that the people, | 
_ enraged, demanded peace or proviſions of the 


king. The diſeontents clandeſtinely fermented 


/ 


| by the Gabian emiſfaries, ſeemed to prepare R 
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! revolt. Sextus Tarquinius, the king” 
ſon, found means to prevent it by a ab 
of the. moſt infamous deceit and treachery; 


means therefore most worthy of ſuch a father and 


ſuch a ſon: He pretended to have quarrelled with 
his father, and declaiming openly againſt him, 
the king condemned him to be ſcourged as a. 
rebel. He then eſcaped and went to Gabjii, 
where the inhabitants received him with EVER 
mark of friendſhip. | | 
The traitor conducted himſelf with the utmoſt 
dexterity : whenever he was placed at the head 
of a detachment, he returned loaded with booty, 
whilſt his father facilitated his military exploits, 
by expoſing to him ſuch officers and ſoldiers as he 
ſuſpected of diſaffection, either placing them in 
a dangerous poſition, or in a very ſmall number. 
By this artifice he derived a double advantage; 
that of getting rid of thoſe he feared, and increaſ- 
ing the reputation of his ſon with the enemy.— 
When Sextus believed his authority to be ſuffi- 
ciently eſtabliſhed, he diſpatched a confidential 
ſlave to his father, charged with explaining to 
him the ſtate of affairs, and to aſk his advice. 
Tarquin took the ſlave with. him into a garden 
in which were a number of poppies, and with a 
ſmall ſwitch he held in his hand, as if for amuſe- 
ment, ſtruck off the heads of the higheſt of them; 
and without further anſwer ſent back the meſſen- 
ger. Sextus underſtood the hint; he called the 
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Gabians together, and declared to them that 4 


plot was formed in the town for delivering him 


to his father. The people intreated him to make 
known the conſpirators, and Sextus, as if com- 


pelled, at length named Antiſtius Petro, a man 


5 equally diſtinguiſhed by his rank and merit, having 


1 


firſt tauſed letters corroborating the accuſation, 
to be concealed amongſt his papers. No ſooner 
were theſe produced thin Antiſtius, without 
further examination was ſtoned to death. Sextus 
was then charged with the diſcovery of his ac- 
complices; upon which he cauſed the gates of the 


town to be ſhut, - and ſending his emiſſaries 


»& + 


throughout it, they faithfully put in practice the 


adyice tacitly given to him by Tarquin, of taking 
off the moſt elevated. Sextus then pretended to 


tain peacefor thereſt of the inhabitants ; who being 
no longer formidable when deprived of their lead- 


ers, were not treated with cruelty. The treaty 


entered into with them was inſcribed on the ſkin 
of an ox which Was facrificed after the oath taken 
on the occaſion ; and with it was covered a 
wooden buckler, preſerved in the temple of the 
God of Fidelity, where it was ſtill to be ſeen | 
in the time of Auguſtus _ 
Under Tarquin the Proud, appeared the Sybil 
line books. An unknown old woman, a fo 
reigner, came and .prefented them. to the 
SOIT * to the number of nine volumes; but Tar- 


2 


be reconciled to his father, but that he would oh- 
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and burning three of them returned with the fix 
others, for which the ſtill aſked the original price; 


the ſame refuſal enſued ; and 1 having burnt three 
more ſhe appeared once again, and threatened to 
ſeſtroy the three remaining if the whole ſum was 


not paid her. This ſingular conduct excited at- 


| tention, and the books on examination were 
found to contain the oracles of the Cumean Syhil. 


| The king paid the demand, and the old woman 


recommending the utmoſt care to be taken of the 


_ _ purchaſe, diſappeared, and was ſeeh no more. 
Theſe books proved of the utmoſt use to the Ro- 


mans. In times of emergency, they were taken 


with great pomp from the receſſes of the capitol, 


where they were preſerved. : Thoſe appointed to 


conſult them, who were perſons of the firſt rank, 


at firſt two only in number, though they -was 


| afterwards increaſed to fifteen, were alone au- 


|  thoriſed to open them; and might read there 


whatever circumſtances rendered moſt ſuitable: 


a happy policy, by which was ſecured an oracle 
ever ready for confaltation when it was DU | 


proper to refer to it. 


We are ignorant whether W foreſeeing 


this advantage, cauſed the books to be preſented 
to him; as in like manner we have before ima- 


gined it poſſible that the pebble of Accius Nævius 


had been prepared for the occaſion. [Tarquin . 


" 


quin refuſ ing to pay for them the price ſhe re- 
quired; the old woman took back her books, 
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the Proud, emulated his predeceſſor, the Elder, 


He completed the famous ſewers which his grand- | 
father had not carried on, as far as the Tiber. 


He alſo finiſhed the Capitol, that famous temple, 


the goal of every future triumpher, and to. which 


the Roman conquerors afterwards reſorted to offer 


up the ſpoils of the world. Tarquin prepared 


the throne of glory, but he did not enjoy it, 
He was ſeldom free from war, ſince the ſlight- 


eſt cauſes were. ſufficient to embroil the petty. 


ſovereignties ſo nearly bordering on each other. On 
_ diſagreement hoſtilities cloſely, followed. Hence 
Tarquin, taking umbrage that the Rutuli 


afforded an aſylum to thoſe he had baniſhed, be- 
fieged their capital, Ardea, which was but fif- 
teen or twenty miles from Rome. The king's | 


ſons, and many other young men attached to the 


court, were at the ſiege, which not being very 
vigorouſly purſued, allowed ſufficient intervals for 
amuſement. In one of theſe the young ſoldiers, 
0; whom was Collatinus, the huſband: of 


Lucretia, happened to talk of their wives; a 
ſubject of converſation of the utmoſt delicacy; 


Each exalted the merit of his own, and to terminate 


the diſpute, when riſing from table after ſupper, 
they agreed that they ſhould take horſe and each 


ſurprize his wife, who could not then expect them; 
and that ſhe who ſhould be found employed in 


the manner moſt ſuitable to her ſex, ſhould be 


declared to bear the palm from the others. 


1 
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They ſet off as was agreed, and on their arti 
val at Rome, the princeſſes, wives of the young 
Tarquins, were found in ſplendid. aſſemblies 3 


whilſt Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, fhut up 
with her women, was {till at her needle, though 
the niglit was far advanced; and to her the ſupe- 


riority'was. unanimouſly adjudged : A few days 


after this; Sextus Tarquinius arrived in the evening 


at Luctetia's country reſidence, and was received 
by her as the friend of her huſband. In the dead 
of night he appeared in her chamber with his 
ſword-.drawn, and, laying his hands on her, threat- 
ened her with inſtant death if ſhe made the leaſt 


noiſe. On her refuſing to liſten to his paſſion, he 


declared that in caſe of her perſiſting he would 


firſt murder her, and then a flaye, whom he 


would place by her in her bed; and every where 


proclaim that he had only avenged the injured 


honour of Collatinus. The dread of infamy de- 


prived Lucretia of all means of defence, and 


Sextus, after fulfi ling his am intentions 
returned to the camp. 

Farly in the morning the miſerable Lade 
returned to Rome, whence ſhe wrote to her huſ- 


band, her father, and all her neareſt relations, to 


come to her. Her expreſſions were ſo urgent, that 


a great number of them ſoon arrived, and amongſt 


them Junius Brutus. To them Lucretia revealed 


her fatal ſecret, and declared the reſolution ſhe 


Voll... „ 
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bad formed not to ſurvive her diſgrace. In 


i 
4 


vain they endeavoured to conſole her, by repre- 


ſenting that where there is no conſent there can 


be no crime. ' After having embraced her father 


and her huſband, ſhe drew from beneath her robe 


a dagger ſhe had concealed there, and plunged 


it into her breaſt, Brutus, at this afflicting object, 


| ceaſing to counterfeit, threw himſelf by the dead 


body, and drawing from it the ſteel ſtained with 


her blood, he lifted it to heaven, and vehemently 


exclaimed, © Let us not waſte time in una- 


e vailing tears; No! by this blood; this blood 


0 ſo pure till ſullied by the crime of: Tarquin, 


“ J here ſwear, that I will purſue the proud 


Co Tarquin, his guilty wife, andMeteſtable children, 


« with fire and ſword. None of their family, 


e nor of any other, will I ever ſuffer to reign in 
Rome. And ye great Gods, I call on ye as 

* witneſſes of my oath.” Ile then preſented the 

dagger to Collatinus, and the reſt aſſembled 


there, who pronounced over it the ſame words. 


— 


All preſent were attoniſhed to find in Brutus 
a ſpirit and preſence of mind they had never 


before ſeen in him : they believed him to be in- 
| ſired, and gave themſelves up to his direction; 


but he undeceived them, by informing them his 
imbecillity of mind had only been feigned, and ex- 


horted them to ſhake off the diſgraceful yoke they 


groaned under. | He ordered the gates of the city 
ta be ſnut. The corpſe of Lucretia, yet bleeding, 
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was borne to the public ſquare. The ſenate was 
aſſembled, and paſſed a decree, which proſcribed 


Tarquin, his wife, and children, for ever. After 
having ſecured the ſenate, Brutus called the peo- 


ple tngetlier; on whom the fight of the dead corpſe 
of the unfortunate victim, made a greater im- 


preſſion than any words he could utter. The 
tyrant, and his poſterity, were condemned to per- 


petual exile; and whoever by word or deed 
ſhould attempt their reſtoration, was declared to 
be devoted to the infernal deities. Tarquin, in- 
formed of this revolution, haſtened to Rome, 


; where he found the gates ſhut againſt him, and 


the citizens threatening him from their ramparts. 
He returned to his army: but his ſhort abſence 
had given time to the emiſſaries of Brutus to 
ſpread there the tale of Lucretia, and the ſol- 


diers were in open revolt on his return. They pre- 


ſented their pikes at him, and threatened him with 
death. Thus driven from his capital, abandoned 
by his army, and proſcribed by his ſubje&s ; Tar- 
quin was compelled, at ſeventy-ſix years of age, 
with his wife and family, to fly, and ſeek an un- 
certain aſylum amongſt his former enemies. 


U 
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proſcribed them foe ever, was nothing more tles 
juſt; but that after all their obligations to royalty, 


| they ſhould have proſcribed the regal authority 


„both for the preſent and the future would ſeem 


aftoniſhing; were it not known chat the people 


once ſet in motion, like an arrow from a tenſe on 
ſtring, will. always go further than is expected. 


; The character of Brutus, who, may be looked 
on as the author of this revolution, was am- 


bitious, gloomy, and obſtinate. His ambition 


18 proved by his behaviour, on returning from 
conſulting the Delphie oracle with the ſons 
of Tarquin. The prieſteſs, on her being inter- 


rogated, which amongſt them was deſtined to 


reign, had anſwered, he who ſhould firſt kifs his 
« mother. A man without ambition would never 
bave applied to himſelf a promiſe which appeared 
only te felate te the two princes, But Brutus 


dichapply it. On their return to Italy, whilſt the 


ſons ran to throw themſelves on their mother's 
neck; Brutus having ſtumbled, kiſſed our com- 


mon mother, the earth; and thus pretended to 
haye enarnisted te himfelf * e, of the 


oracle. 
He was of a 8 Kg even e diſpo- 


ſition; which he might have contracted during 


me long diſſimulation he had practiſed, for deceit, 


win be its motive, is rarely indeed engrafted 


on any character without leaving a ſpot behind. 
The more violence he did himſelf in 1 
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_ concealing the mortification to which bis 


feigned inſanity muſt have expoſed him, the more 
eagerly he purſued and combined the means of 
revenge, and the deſire of effacing his preſent 
humiliation by ſome glorious act. His ſituation 
accuſtomed his mind to violent reſolutions; ; to 
the conſidering the greateſt extremities without 
fear, and to ſubduing the ſentiments of nature 
if they ſhould preſent any obſtacles to the ac- 
compliſhment of his ſchemes. Such is the en- 
| thuſiaſm of the factious great, who, it hence 
appears, differ only in their object from the moſt 
flagitious profligates. The one will murder to 


rob; the other kill, and ordain murders to rule. 
| The villain has no need of a pretext, for his inten- 


tion is evident. To the leaders of a faction a 
pretext is neceſſary, to ſpirit up their accomplices, 
and to impel them, without remorſe, to the moſt 
atrocious actions, which form the ſtrongeſt links 
of attachment to their cauſe ; and, with ſuch, the 
uſual pretext is the obtaining liberty. N | 

Brutus appears to have had his plan ready 
formed, into whiehwyan oath entered as a neceſſary 
part, that bond from which no one is willing 


to exempt another when once confined by it 


| himſelf. On the return of the ſoldiers from the 
army, Brutus made them ſwear in the preſence 


of the eien. who renewed the engagement 
E 3 
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- they had already taken, and even cxaſted it I 5 
the women and children,—never to call back 
Tarquin and his family ; never to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ruled by kings. By beſtowing on 


the people the power of electing two magiſtrates 
to govern them, he ſecured them in his intereſt, 
To theſe magiſtrates was given the madeſt title 
of conſuls; men who were to take care, who 


were to watch over the reſt. Brutus was the firſt 


"conſul, with whom Collatinus, Lucretia' s huſ- 
band, was joined, Some diſtruſt aroſe on this 


head, which Brutus found means to appeaſe. 


le conciliated the ſenate, by increaſi ing its power 
with the addition of an hundred members to the 
two hundred of which it was already compoſed. 
Theſe new ſenators were choſen, not from among 
the patricians, but the Roman knights, that the 
people might nat imagine, that the firſt claſk 


were deſirous of ſecuring all the power for them⸗ 


ſelves. 

The Tarquins fled [PR town to town, ſoli- 
citing. the mediation of the allies of their former 
ſubjects, . The Etrurians ſent ambaſſadors, charg- 


ed with 2 ſupplicatory letter from the depoſed 


monarch, They demanded to have it read in the 
aſſembly of the people ; but the ſenate would not 


conſent, They entreated to have the property 


of Tarquin reſtored, or at leaſt that part of it which 


_ deſcended to him from his grand-father Tarquin 
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the Elder, againſt whom the republic had no 


cauſe of complaint. This demand, which was 
approved by Collatinus, though rejected by Bru- 


tus, being referred to the people, paſſed by . 
three votes only in favour of Tarquin. This | 
family had a vaſt number of adherents in Rome, 
5 and more particularly among the young patri- 

cians, who, accuſtomed to luxury and pleaſure, - 
could not much rejoice in the eſtabliſhment of 


an auſtere republic, fenced in with forms to which 


they would be compelled to comform if ever 
they aſpired to its dignities, with no proſpect of 


favour but from a populace whom they ſcorned, 


and whom they muſt yet learn to ſolicit. Theſe 


conſiderations made them eaſily give ear to the 
Tuſcan ambaſſadors, who engaged them to unite 
for the eſtabliſhment of the Tarquins. At the 
head of this conſpiracy were three nephews of 


Callatinus, two nephews of Brutus, and Tp 


and Tiberius, his two ſons. 


All plots have the rage of oaths.” It is hd. 


that theſe young men ſacrificed a man, and ſwore 


on his ſmoking entrails, that they would exert 


themſelves to the utmoſt for the extermination of 


the conſuls and the reſtoration of the king. They 


mingled the blood of this victim with their 


wine, and handed to each the horrid beverage: | 


Each ſeparately wrote a letter to the monarch; 
3 wry they placed in the hands of the * ambaſſa- 
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doors. This was their ruin. A ſlave who had 

© overheard them, revealed the whole plot to a pa- 
trician of the higheſt reſpectability, named Va- 
lerius. This man left his houſe, accompanied by 
his clients, friends, and domeſtics; and, placing 


a guard at the entrance of that where theſe im- 


| prudent young men celebrated their deteſtable 
orgies, repaired immediately to the ambaſſadors, 
where be ſeized the letters; and, furniſhed with 
| this proof of their guilt, put all che erento 


Wjho could be found under arreſt. 


The conſuls appeared early next morning on 


| their tribunal. The priſoners were brought be- 
fore them. Brutus, with an unaltered counte- 


nance, queſtioned his two ſons. Three times he 
called on them to juſtify themſelves, and three 
times they anſwered by ſobs and groans alone. 


The dead filence of horror filled the ſcene. A 


few voices broke through it, with the cry of 


_ © baniſh them, baniſh them.” Valerius was ſi⸗ 


lent. and Collatinus wept ; but Brutus, with a 


fm voice, ſaid to the liftors,—* Liftars, I aban- 
don my ſons to you; fulfil the law.” The parent | 


faw them ſtripped, without turning his eyes 
away. They were then ſcourged with rods, 
and their heads cut off. After this action, 


eſteemed by the Roman hiſtorians an effect of 


greatneſs of ſoul and republican firmneſs, Brutus 


5 9 tribunal, and left it to his colleague to 
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decide the fate of the other criminals. Collatinus, 
more humane, allowed his nephews a day for 
their juſtification ; but being ſo imprudent as to 


intend delivering the fave into the power of his 
maſter, whoin he had betrayed, which was riſking 


his life, Valerius, who had taken him under his 


protection, oppoſed his deſign, and Brutus was 
called i in to terminate the difference. == 
He eame armed with his uſual ſeverity.— — 


Til now,” he faid, © I have atted as a father 


« and, in virtye of my paternal authority, I con- 


„ demned my ons. At prefent I act as conſul, 


* to induce. the aſſembly to decide on three 
« things—what puniſhment is to be inflicted on 


_ * the criminals—how are the Etrurian ambaſſa - 
© dors to be treated—and what reward is to be 
c beſtowed on the ſlave, who diſeovered the plot?” 


On the firſt head, it was reſolved, that all the con- 


ſpirators, without exception, ſhould be put to 
death. That, from regard to the rights of na- 
tions, the ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent back with- 
out puniſhment ; and that the ſlave ſhould en- 


Joy that liberty he had procured for the republic, 
and be declared free. The queſtion whether the 
property of the Tarquins ſhould be reſtored, was de- 


| bated ; and it was decreed that it ould be confif- 
cated for the public benefit; theirpalaces raſed; and 
their lands divided amengſt the poor citizens. The 


people reſerved nothing to themſelves but a field 


near che city conſecrated to Mars, where the 
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_ youths of Rome derb brit; for the per: 


formance of their exerciſes, The citizens made no 


uſe either of the corn or trees with which it was 
covered. 


Collatinus, whoſe tenderneſs was probably felt 
by Brutus, as a reproof of his own ſeverity, gave 


ambrage to the imperiaus conſul ; he declared it 
impoſſible for him to retain him as his colleague; 1 


and, by threatening the people with retiring, 
obliged them to remove Collatinus. Valerius 
was elected in his ſtead. This bloody ſcene was 
concluded by a ſkilful ſtroke of policy. - A ge- 

neral amneſty was publiſhed for all thoſe who 
having followed the fortunes of the tyrant ſhould 


return with in a ſtated time. By this wife precau- f 
tion, a number of the friends and ſoldiers of the 
king were withdrawn from him, and many diſtin- | 


guifhed citizens reſtored to Rome. 
| The misfortunes of the Tarquins, much as they 
| were deſerved, yet excited compaſſion. The 


Veii took up arms in their cauſe, and appeared 
The battle begun 


in array againſt the Romans. 
by the cavalry, which was commanded by A- 


runs, fon of Tarquin, The youthful warrior, ſee- 


ing Brutus ſurrounded with liftors, faid aloud, 
* Behold the mortal enemy of my family, and 
“the uſurper of my. father's throne.” 


much eagerneſs, that each wounded his adyer- 


— 


Its various productions were all thrown 9 
into the Tiber, where they formed a ſmall iſland. 


They in- 
ſtantly advanced toward each other, and with ſo 
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y and they fell dead together. The Veii loſt 


eleven thouſand three hundred men, who were 


counted on the field of battle, and the Romans 
one leſs, by which they adjudged the victory to 


themſelves. Valerius re-entered Rome in a car 


drawn by four horſes, which was the firſt tri- 
umph of that kind. In the leſſer one, called ova- 
tion, the victor appeared on foot. The conſul 


brought back the body of his colleague, for 


whom he celebrated a magnificent funeral, accom- 


panied with an oration, the firſt of which there 


is an example, and the Roman ladies wore 
mourning for a whole year; for the avenger of the 
honour of their ſex, Thus Brutus but a ſhort 


time ſurvived the change he had introduced into 


the government of his country. | 
The zeal of Valerius for the intereſts of the 
people acquired him the ſurname of Publicola, 


or the Popular, He was ſuſpe&ed of aſpiring to 


the ſovereignty, from his building a houſe on 
the Palatine Mount, which overlooked the public 
ſquare, and which ſome of the citizens transform- 
ed, in the apprehenſions of the people, into a ci- 


tadel. When the complaints it excited reaching 


the ears of Publicola, he had it, in one night, 
raſed to its foundations. He removed the axes, 
thoſe objects of dread, from the conſular faſces, 
and ordered the lictors to lower them before the 
aſſembly of the people. To them he facrificed 


many of the rights, and much of the authority of 
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his 188 ; and, probably, by thoſe very con- 


ceſſions, inſpired the people with the love of 
{way,. and that turbulence of ſpirit which more 


than once endangered the republic. Publicola 


was the firſt flatterer of the Roman people. 
The Veii having been beaten, the Tarquins 


ſolicited and obtained the aſſiſtance of Porſena, 


king of Cluſium. In this war victory forſook the 
republican eagles ; but the fortitude and firmneſs 


of the Romans ſoon recalled her. The courage 


of Horatius Cocles has been recorded and ap- 
plauded. He defended alone the paſſages of the 
bridge, by ,which the terrified legions fled to the 
city; and, maintaining the whole ſhock of the 


enemy whilſt the bridge was broken down be- 
| hind him, when it was effected, threw himſelf 


into the river, and eſcaped by ſwimming.. The 


city then contained more than three hundred 
thauſand inhabitants, who ſuffering an attack 


againſt which they were unprovided, underwent 
the utmoſt miſery. Porſena took this opportu- 


nity of offering to raiſe the ſiege if the Romans 


would receive their ancient maſter. * Rather,” 


- laid they, with one voice, be let us perith by fa- 
e mine than n ſubmit to wy and pre! 
: ce ſion.“ | 


At the tune of this —_—_ diſtreſs, a young 


= be Muctius Cordus, left Rome, and, in a 
Tuſcan habit, armed with a poinard, made his 
| way into the camp of Porſena. This prince 
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was at the time making a diſtribution — bis 
ſoldiers, acoompanied by a ſecretary dreſt nearly 


like himſelf. Muctius ſtabbed the fecretary, and 
being immediately ſecured,— © Who, cried the 


terrified Porſena, © art thou? Whence cameſt 
« thou, and who art thine aceompliees?“ 


«I am,” anſwered the intrepid youth, a Ro- 
man. —I came to deliver my country by your 


« death ; and behold how I puniſh my miſtake !”” 
So ſaying, he extended his hand over a fire pre- 
pared for ſacrifice, and ſuffered it to be burnt to 
the bone, without evincing any ſign of pain. 
« As to my accomplices,” added Muctins, © learn 
that there are three hundred of them who have 
* ſworn, like me, to deprive you of life.” This 
pretended confidence had the effect of terrify- 
ing the Cluſian monarch. He ſent back the 
young enthuſiaſt even with honour ; and with the 
advice of his council, deemed his only ſecurity 
would be to bring the conteſt to an amicable 
concluſion. 

Porſena ſent to wake picpoal to the —— 
fome articles were accepted; and, during the 
debate upon others, ten patrician youths, and 
ten young maidens of the firſt quality, were ſent 
to him as hoſtages. - One of them, Celia, when 
bathing with her young companions, could not 
ſee herſelf ſo near her own country without the 
defire of returning to it; and ſwimming forward, 
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ſhe invited her - companions to follow het ex- 


ample; and they thus arrived on the Roman 
fide of the ſtream. Valerius, on hearing this 


ſent to inform Porſena that it was without his 


knowledge, and againſt his inclination, that the 


ho, hoſtages had thus eſcaped, and that they ſhould 


Sieden which was forming between Porſena 


0 be ſent back to him. | 
The Tarquins beheld with vexation the con- 


and the Romans; and feared leſt, in the pend- 


ing treaty, their intereſts ſhould | be ſacrificed. M. , 


"3% 


To break it therefore, they planned the ſecuring 


. Clzlia and her companions on their way back, | 
Judging that ſuch an act of violence would re- i 


| Kindle the almoſt extinguiſhed war. From an MW i 
ambuſcade, they attacked tlie eſcort, which, © 


though weak and taken by ſurpriſe, yet defended n 
themſelves long enough to receive timely aſliſt- o 
ance from a detachment. of Cluſians. Porſena fl 
himſelf came up, and this perfidious action u 
\ eſtranged him for ever from the Tarquins. He W t 
_ retired from the Roman territory without exacting w 
from them any conditions; and, knowing them ci 


to be in the greateſt neceſſity, with equal gene- 15 


Jolity and delicacy, he ordered his ſoldiers to ar 
leave all the proviſions in the camp, and pre- th 
. ſented Clælia with a beautiful horſe ſuperbly ca- 


pariſoned. The Romans, to evince their gratitude, 
raiſed a ſtatue to Porſena, and ſent him an ivory 


9 
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chain, a fan a crown of gold, and a winged 


robe. Muctius, ſurnamed . Scævola, or the left. 


handed, from his being incapacitated from uſing his 
right, received alſo both uſeful and honourable 


- preſents from the republic. The remembrance 


of the generoſity. of Porſena was tranſmitted from 
age to age, by the form eſtabliſhed in the ſale of 
public effects, which a . herald nee by 
ſaying, theſe are the effects of Porſena.” 

The Tarquins ſtill perfiſted, and the Etrurians, 


00 whom the Cluſians were a part, having 


failed, they raiſed up all the Latins againſt the 


Romans; but they expected ſucceſs rather from 


intrigue than force. Many diſcontents exiſted 
in Rome, which broke out at laſt in a conſpiracy 
of the ſlaves. . This was diſcovered, and a great 
number of the criminals crucified. The ſeverity 


of the puniſhment irritated the whole body of 


ſlaves, whilſt the poorer citizens, almoſt ſinking 


under their debts, complained of the obduracy of 


their creditors. The higher claſs of the plebeiang 


were diſguſted at the haughtineſs of the patri- 
clans, amongſt whom, the Tarquins ſtill retained 
| ſome favourers, whom the parade of a court, 
and the expectation of its honours attached to 


their intereſt. A plot for ſeizing the gates 


of the town - and ramparts in the night, de- 
 hvering them up to the troops of Tarquin, and 
"murdering all the ſenators, was on the point of 
being — when the fabricators of the 
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plan, terrified at their own ſcheme, made a di. 

covery of the whole. The ſenate were em- 
barraſſed how to proceed. The accom plices 
were very numerous, and they feared, left by the 
appeal to the people, introduced by Publicola, 
they might be ſpared by them, though condemned 
- by the ſenate. It was teſolved to proceed hastily 
in the affairs, without giving time for confider- 


ation to the people. The confuls, by falſe intelli- 


gence, collected the confpirators into one place, 


the ſenate condemned them; and the ſmall 
mitaber of plebeians who chanced to be on the 


ſpot, ratified their decree. Theſe: citizens were 
ordered to depart, and inſtantly; the Roman 
knights and ſome other troops fell on the orimiĩ 1 


mals, and put them all to the ſword. 


The republic whilſt thus ditturbed within, 3 | 
ported a war without. The poor citizens, who are 
_ always the moſt numerous, refuſed to enlift : for; 
ſaid they, © We ſhould be fools, indeed, to fight 
for the defence of a city where we are op- 
* preſſed by pityleſs creditors.” The ſenate 
hoped to fill the legions by a decree, which ſuſ- 


pended all actions for debt till the conculſion of 


che war, But even this condeſcenfion proved 
uſeleſs. The refuſal degenerated into open re- 


bellion, and the ſenators had an opportunity of 
learning how neceffary, in ſuch occahions, is an 
abſolute and ſole commander. They determined 
to venture en the * and oled 4 
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decre e, by virtue of which, every one bis had 


any ſhare 'in the public adminiſtration, ſhould | 


lay .down his authority, and be replaced by 2 
ſingle magiſtrate, whoſe power was to laſt only 


ſix months. The people confented., All the ma- 
giſtrates yielded up their places, and the laſt diſ- 


miſſed nominated the ſole ruler, in whom all their 
authorities were united, a way; yas called the 
DiQtator, | | 

To be dictator it was neceſſary 10 have been 
conſul, and the power of that magiſtrate could 
only laſt during fix months. He nominated 
to all public offices, and the command of the 
armies. When the diftator did not aſſume the 


latter office himſelf, he beſtowed it on the genes · 


fal of the cavalry, an officer whom he appointed 
as ſoon as he himſelf aſſumed his power. _ The 


dictator made war and peace: ordered taxes 
without conſulting the ſenate, and was neither 


Aecountable or reſponſible for any thing he had 
done during the ſix months of his magiſtracy. He 


ſins to have been ſubjected to only two reſtric- | 


tions; the firſt, that he was not permitted to go out 
bf Italy; the ſecond, that he could not mount on 
horſeback without having aſked the permiſſion of 
the people. In all other things he was more 


abſolute than the kings had ever been; and 


appeared always ſurrounded with four and twenty 
lictors with their faſces and axes. 
Wo irrt ES. 
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85 Titus Larti ug was the firſt dictator: he named 
Ha Callin, general of the cavalry, who had 


SEES 


1 the n of the conſulate, and, of A 


umph. The pomp o of this office had its effect 
9 5 the e people, who. no lopg ger refuſed to, join the 


_, * dictator having gained ſome adyan- 
L. 


a truce, for a year with the Latins, 


tages, ma 


5 and laid den che diftats orſhip, within the time 
92 prefcril ed. The preparations made by the Las 


tins durin the truce, gave regſon to. belieye that 


| s was in i feality the laſt effort of degpair j in the 
Tarquin the Proud had ſtill, three ſons, 


| arquins. 
| a Me, and determined to recover cheir father's 


Kingdom, orf e expire in the eld. . They were 
attended by, a formidable body of exiles. and 


Jeſerters, who. were all bound by the ſame oath. 


The : republic thought the fi tuation of affairs ſuf 
2 ficiently critical to create a, new. dictator, The 
| e proceeded, under the uſual promiſe to 


lebtors, of relieving them, when the war was ended. 


| A battle took place near the lake Regillus, and 


none was, ever conteſted with greater obſtinacy, 
The generals of both armies were engaged. hand 
to rag; and almoſt every. one Was killed, os 
ſeverely wounded. The laſt hopes of Tarquin 
expired with his three ſons, who, after atchiev- 
ing prodigies. of valor, fell amongſt the dead. The 

ins, extremely weakened- by this defeat, ac- 


| cepted the conditions impoſed by their. con- 
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querors; who required that they ſhould expel 


all the Roman exiles from their territory. Tar- 


quin the Proud was compelled to hide his ſhame 


in the court of the tyrant Ariſtodemus, in Cam- 


pants, where he died, at ninety years of age. 
With the return of peace, domeſtic diſquie- 


tudes diſturbed Rome, and the diſpute be- 


tween the creditors and debtors was revived ; 
which will be found on examination to have 


had but too reaſonable a cause. When after 
three ſummonſes a debtor did not pay, the cre- 


ditor had a right to load him with irons, and to 


retain him in his houſe, ſubjected to the moſt 


laborious and humiliating offices; or to ſell him for 
a ſlave. The power of the creditor was even 


were many creditors, they might divide the body 


of the unfortunate victim, in proportion to the 


ſums due to each. This barbarous law was ſaid 
not to be put in execution: but if it exiſted; it was 
poſſible there might be found men inhuman 
enough to practiſe it. At leaſt ſome were found 
capable of exerting their right to the ſervice of the 


debtor in all its utmoſt rigor. Hiſtory has tranſ- 
mitted the following example of this barbarity, 


During the debate on a new inrolment for the 
war againſt the Volſci, a man appeared before 
the public, advanced in years, pale and ema- 


— his beard long, and his hair in Uborder, 


"MO 


extended to the life of the debtor. When there 


7. * 
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Many who crouded round him remembered ſer- 


ving with him in the army, or recollected having 
ſeen him bravely fighting in the foremoſt ranks 
of the legions. 


La) 


« a year: my houſe was fired by the enemy, and 


* all my property carried off. Obliged to pay the 
tribute, I was compelled to borrow. Intereſt 
upon intereſt has accumulated; and to ſatisfy 
„ it, I was obliged to ſell the inheritance of my 
e anceſtors, 


But as I could not pay the whole 
« my creditor took me and my two children to 
* his houſe, and delivered me over to his ſlaves, 
* from whom, by his orders, I have ſuffered the 
© moſt cruel treatment.” As he concluded 
theſe words he ſtripped himſelf, and ſhewed on 
his back the marks of the ſcourge ſtill recent, and 
on his breaſt, ſcars of the honourable wound, 
he had received when fighting for his country. 


The light of theſe confirmed the people in their 


determination not to inrol themſelves. 


There were at this time two conſuls of directly 


Polls 5 diſpoſitions: Appius, who was ſevere and 


_ inflexible, and knew nothing of the laws but their 


rigor; and Sery ilius, who, on the contrary, believed 

it neceſſary to know ſometimes how to reſtrain their 

ſeverity. Tho former was in high eſtimation with. 
j. 20 | , Ike 2 . 


„ 
— 


« I, was born free,” ſaid he, 
addreſſing the people; © I have been in eight 
, and twenty battles. In the laſt war againſt the 
Sabines, I loſt the revenue of my little field for 
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the rich patricians ; the latter with the poor Romans, 


as their protector and friend. Yet Servilius now en- 


deavoured in vain to engage the plebeians to' 
march under the ſtandard of the republic. © Let 
« the Volſci come,” ſaid they, „of what 
“ conſequence is it to us, whether our chains 


are 'forged by our enemies, or our fellow- 
* citizens. Let the patricians, fince they alone 


« have. the reward of victories, encounter the 
« dangers of war. Is it for us to make a rampart 


of our bodies to hinder the enemy from de- 


© ſtroying our priſons, and knocking off our fet- 
« ters.” Yet, after the firſt emotions of anger 
and reſentment, Servilius obtained a calmer hear- 
ing. Theſe unfortunate people, ftill jealous for 
the honour of the ſenate, which paid ſo little 
attention to them, condeſcended to give ear to 
their conſul, who declared that it would be 
unworthy the dignity of that body to appear to 
act for the relief of the citizens through fear 
only. „Wait,“ said he, for the end of the 
campaign, and be aſſured that what you would 
now exact by force, the ſenate will then grant 
* through gratitude.” They believed him, ſet 
out, and under his conduct defeated the Vol- 
ſci. Servilius, contrary to the uſual cuſtom, 
by which a part of the booty was reſerved for the 
public treafury, abandoned the whole to his 
ſoldiers ; a generoſity which offended the ſenate, 
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PR refuſed bim the honours of à triumph; bat 
his army decreed him one, in defiance of their 


oppoſition. 
The ill humour — . by the 8 was a 


; bad omen of the performance of the promiſes 


made by Servilius. They were indecd forgotten, 
and Appius proceeded to judge the cauſes of 
debtors with more ſeverity than ever; and Ser- 
vilius himſelf, weakly led away by the patricians, 


EET ES 


" as his colleague, The ;njuſtice of this e 


was greatly aggravated, by conſidering that it 


was exactly thoſe who were moſt in debt, who, 


to obtain the promiſed relief, had performed the 
moſt ſignal acts of valor. Iwo other wars aroſe, 
the one againſt the Aurunci, who complained that 
the Romans advanced too near their territory; 


and threatened to attack the republic unleſs 


they evacuated a Volſcian town in which they 


had placed a garriſon, The ſenate anſwer- 
ed their ambaſſadors thus: Go / tell your 


© maſters, that. thoſe whoſe neighbourhood is 


& formidable, it is dangerous to attack.” This 
little nation was ſoon. reduced, The other, and 
more important war, was againſt the Sabines. 
The people were again exhorted to enliſt, and 
again refuſed. As the caſe was urgent, no time 


Was Joſt. in negociation; but the conſuls, by 
order of che ſenate, created a dictator, and their 
choice fell on Manius Valerius, who was 


\ : 
a. MA 1 mo 


A 
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every attention they could the mſelves ExpeR, © 
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keverity years of age, and bromer to the famous 
Poplicola, He addrefled the Jeople, and pr oiniſ- 


ed foto regulate 1 matters, that the ſenate thous p 


5 

me infolvent debtorfs. Mean time 1 ordain,” 

faid he, © that neither diſpute or TT t Ar ment 9 

* ſhall take place during my adminiſtration. 12 5 igen - I 
"he people truſting to his Promiless Wok up LY 


c Arms with pleafüre. Ad. uſed th em with ; Bil 
The diftator receiyed the honours of a 4 than mp | 
He would probably Have preferred ene over the 


obdy iracy ' of the (cnatars. | It was in "yaln | he 


entreated them to relax; the uſufers favoured by 
Appius, carried every thing before chem. „5 * 


ie 


reſpectable old man was even reproached with 


abandoning his rank to make his court to. the 78 


plebeians. The. enge dict. ator Could not | 
refrain from anſwering; * 6 You wil, perhaps, , only 
4 G11 

A few days hen 8e, efteem y 


* 1 55 have ſuch an Interceſfor as p between 


yo and the people.“ Then quitting the hall 
of the ſenate, he called an aſſembly « of the peo- | 
ple, before which he appeared with all the 


inſignia of his dignity. He began by thanking . 
His fellow citizens for the readineſs with” which 


they had, at his entre aty, taken up arms; he then 


complained of the inſincerity manifeſted by the 
ſenate, equally to him and them; and abdicating 2 
* Age; 0 J udge me,” he concluded, TY and 


F 4 
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55 oh You ſuſgest me of having betraye ed * ou, 1 2 


deliver myſelf u to, your reſentment.” The 


: people. Whg had liſtened to him with the pro- 
foundeſt reſpect, attended him to his houſe with 


1381 


a8 great t acclamations as if he had prourey the 
4 0 en, of their debts. _ W Fn 


TEES, 


Tribune of bs 
2 — ae Romans. bore 2 religious yeneration to 


e and in entering the army, brore 
by, the t 5 acred enſigns,, and conſidered it as infa- 
mou to deſert them without being diſbanded. The 
patricians, either ill informed, or confiding too 
| much. f in 1 belief, imagined that the ſoldiers 
not having been diſmiſſed by t the dictator with the 
uſual forms at the concluſion of the Sabine war, 
would not \ venture to refuſe, continuing. to ſerve 
under the co nfuls ; and chat! a new war would be 


a fit meaſure t to- preyent 1 them from thinking of 


| | the abolition of. their dehts,. They! therefore gave | 


$4 FE 


other againſt, 1 . Sabines, who till remain- 
| ed  tumultuoys. The ſoldiers divined their 

motiye, and Teaving Rome with rage rankling in 
their hegrts, c "conſulted i in what manner they could 
beſt diſobey them without violating their oath, 


TI $4 TEMES 
armes, the one againſt "the Aqui, and the 


They came to the reſolution of abandoning their 


officers, and -ſeizin 8 the ſtandards and carrying 
them off with them. This flep! being taken, they 
retreated, headed by a plebeian, named Bellutus, 
10 a mountain about three, miles from Rome, 


p * 91 


ſhoe! denominated” the Mons Hacer, or b Sacred 


Mount. 7; a5 © = en 


The news VE this. ks 110 e . 


ed Rome, than the people ran in crouds to 


the gates to join them, notwithſtanding every 


effort of the patricians to prevent them. They 


ſent to the plebeians to aſk what it was they 


iy N —* You know what it" is,” they drily 
replied, © and you will ſoon be e what 
enemies you have to deal with. On the re- 


petition of this anſwer to the ſenate, it gave riſe 
to great debates. The ex- dictator reproached 
them with the little regard they had paid to his 
advice; * You- would not,” he ſaid, grant 


what would then have contented them; and 


now they will require more in the preſent 


< inſtance, and ſecurities for the future.” Tt was 


at length agreed to ſend a ſolemn deputation 


charged with making peace, and to reconcile the 
people at any fate whatever. But Appius, till 


inflexible, foreſaw the ruin of the Republic Io - 
the ſmalleſt condeſcenſi on to them. ©. Great 


oe, he cried, avert the ils which this 
* jmpolitic weakneſs will induce.” He was for 
waiting the return of the people, without any 
apparent anxiety, though it ſhould even become 
neceſſary to have recourſe to arms. The young 


nobility, jealous of their prerogative, all ſided 


with Appius. The elder, on the contrary, well 


aſſured that a little condeſcenſion would deragate 


the. republics, who, affecting the ſurname of Bru- 
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derogate nothing from 4heir perſonal reſpe&a- 
bility, thought no riſk would be run by making 


advances. . Their opinion 1 8 ad the de- 
Wann, took place. 

As this deputation eb a the . 
e higheſt eſteem, it was received with the 
utmoſt reſpect. Their very appearance would 

have ſufficed to reconcile all men's minds; and 
the patricians would have gained every thing 
without a ſacrifice, had not there been amongſt 
the plebeians ſome men who were on their 
guard againſt whatever might be exceptionable 

in the propoſals made to them. Amongſt theſe 
was Lucius Junius, named like the founder of 


tus, believed himſelf deſtined 10 deliver the 
people from the tyranny of the ſenate, as Bru- 
tus bad eee Nane the ow of 
ber kings. Pan 
On the 645 of the ae 1 . 
and preceded their offers by a fable, which ſhould 
be inſoribed in golden characters in; every place 
ſet apart for popular aſſemblies, It once hap- 
ee pened,” ſaid he, that the members took of- 
_ © tence. at the body.“ The ſtomach,” ſaid they, 
_ © is an idle lump, which neither works nor acts, 
* whilſt we give ourſelves ſo mueh trouble Each 
ſhould have its turn.” * The Members, in-conſe- 
« quence, refuſed to ſupply'the flomach with food; 


© and the latter no longer receiving nouriſhment, 
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e too late, they found that the part which they 
te had eſteemed uſeleſs, contributed more than all 


the reſt to the general good! The apologue 


applied to government made a lively impreſ- 
ſion on his auditors, eſpecially as Menenius con- 
cluded with declaring, that the ſenate conſented 
to the abolition of debts. | 


The ſoldiers applauded him with the moſt 


lively demonſtrations of; joy. They required no 
more, and were already ſtriking their tents, to 
follow the deputies; when their leader ſtopped 
them. This,” faid Brutus, „is a great ſtep 
*in favour of the people. The condeſcenfion 
« of the ſenate undoubtedly claims our gratitude ; 
put what ſecurity for the future does it afford 
« us *— « And what other,” replied Menenius, 
on you require than what the laws and con- 
© ſtitution of the republic allows you.” © Permit 


. us,“ replied Brutus, © to propoſe one, which 
if you are 1incere in your intentions, you wilt 


not refuſe. It is this; let the people be au- 
* thorized to chooſe certain magiſtrates annu- 


cc ally, who ſhall have no other power in Rome 
e but that of protecting them,” The deputies, 


aſtoniſhed, faid, they were inveſted with no au- 
thority in this matter, and muſt refer the propo- 
| ſal to the ſenate. Appius, at the bare mention 
eki, burſt into the moſt violent rage, thundered, 


4 the whole body fell into a ſtate of languor, and, | 
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and denounced it as the forerunner of . greatlft 
evils : but the. majority of the ſenators were weary,of 
this diſſention, and wiſhed for peace. In compli- 


ance with the requeſt of Brutus, the law paſſed ; 
and he, Bellutus, and three others, were elected 
into the new office. From five, the original 


number, it was afterwards extended to ten, 


whoſe perſons were declared. inviolable. Here 
follow the terms of the peace, which were exe- 
cuted in their fulleſt extent. That the tribune 
< of the people ſhould be exempt from all ſer- 
« vile offices to, which citizens were otherwiſe 


« liable. That no one ſhould ftrike him, or 


* cauſe him to be ſtruck, by another. If any 


7 one infringed this law he ſhould be declared 


© accurſed, his property confiſcated to the fer- 
« vice of the goddeſs Ceres, and if any one Killed 
* a tribune every perſon ſhquld have a right to 


kill the murderer.” ot of tr 


| The ſeat of the tribunes was appointed near the 
ſenate, i into which they were not allowed to enter 


except when called by the conſuls. They had 


no particular dreſs, no lictors, or curule chair, 
and appeared in all things like any other private 
citizen, having only one attendant at their diſpo- 
ſal, who was called E meſſenger. Their autho- 


rity was confined to Rome, out of which they 
could not go. When the ſenate, or any other 
hang, . a Judgment, which re to 
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mem injurious to the people, it was ſufficient that 

one of them aroſe and uttered the word Veto, I 
forbid. This ſingle expreſſion ſuſpended all pro- 
ceedings. The tribunes could be choſen from 
among the plebeians only, and elected by them. 
They were at firſt only eſtabliſhed to defend the 
people from oppreſſion, and watch over the pre- 
ſervation of their rights. But they were not long 
before they extended their authority beyond its 
original limits, and were liable to be reproached 
with greater diſorders than thoſe they were elect- 
ed to ſuppreſs; hence ſome of the ancients have 
not ſcrupled ay call them © the poiſon of the pub- 
« lic peace.“ 

The firſt occaſion of He RP in which the 
ambitious deſigns -of the tribunes broke openly 
forth, tending to leflen and limit the power 
of the ſenate and aſſume it to themſelves, 
was the affair of Coriolanus. He was of a pa- 
trician family, and received to his name of Caius 
Marcius, the addition of Coriolanus, at the head 
of his army, in conſequence- of his exploits in 
the fiege of Curioli, the capital of the Volſci, 
which he took ; and of the aſtoniſhing acts of 
intrepidity, by which, in a battle that enſued 
a few days after, he ſecured the victory to the 
Romans. Proud of his ſucceſs, and full of zeal 
for the prerogatives of that order of which he was 
a member, he beheld with indignation the ſilept 
progreſs of the tribunes in their attempts againſt 
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it. Every thing afforded them an opportunity of 


a the people againſt the ſenate. A famine 
atoſe, which they repreſented as produced by 
the patricians and the wealthy ; who, they faid 
monopolized the corn in order to raiſe its price. 
The populace whom it is ſufficient to prejudice, to 


make them act even in contradiction to their own 


intereſt, thought to avenge themſelves on the 
patricians, by refuſing to inrol themſelves, though 


on an expedition which was to procure themſelves 

_ neceſſary ſuſtenance. Coriolanus, defitorts of ſhow- 
ing the tribunes that he could counteract their 
malice, at the head of a few volunteers, entered 
the territory of the enemy, gained ſome decifive 


advantages, and returned with 4 rich 16300 of 
corn, cattle, and priſoners. 

This triumph was an humiliation of the 
tribunes, who determined to puniſh its author. 
Coriolanus, on his part, far from endeavouring 
to leſſen their reſentment, took every opportu- 
nity of braviag it. He declared openly i In the 
ſenate, with the violence natural to his character, 


againſt the treaty of the Mons Sacer, ts which 
the tfibunes owed their origin. The latter Thouglit 
to make him repent” his boldneſs. At a time 

when they had him ſecure in the public forum, the 


center of their power, two tribunes, without 
ever confulting the people, condemned him to 
be thrown from the Tarpeian rock, the uſual 


puniſhment of traitors. „ to ſeize 
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him, but the patricians furraunded him, and 
2 ſerious battle had enſued, but for the mo- 
deration of the people themſelves, who thinking 
their magiſtrates had gone too far, changed the 
ſentence of death into an order for him to appear 
before them, to clear himſelf of the crime of 
aſpiring to the nne the only one 9 
to him. 
— was with much difficulty perde | 
by the ſenate to ſubmit to this. He looked on 
the pretenſions of the people as an infringement 
of the rights of the ſenate; and his opinion was 
ſupported by Appius, who conſtantly dwelt on 
the dangers to the republic, to which the weak- 
neſs of the ſenate led the way. He enumerated 
all the errors of which the ſenators had been _ 
guilty, demonſtrated the fallacy of their weak 
hyſtem of policy, and foretold its fatal effects. 
Let as the tribunes had engaged to enter on no 
other diſcuſſion than that reſpecting his aſpiring to 
the ſbvereign power of which Coriolanus was 
perfecly innocent, he yielded to the preſſing 
entreaties of the ſenate; and the rather as they 
engaged to accompany him to the aſſembly of the 
people, and not to deſert him. 
I. opened in a manner little e to 
the hopes formed of its iſue by the patricians. The 
. tribunes had fo arranged the people, contrary to 
the-order uſual on ſuch occaſions, that the loweſt 
claſs, or the populace, whom they could direct, 
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would have the preponderance. of votes. The 
conſuls in vain objected to the irregularity of 
this proceeding. They were compelled to 
yield this point alſo; and they were partly in- 
duced ſo to do by hoping that the entreaties of the 


whole ſenate, would prevent the decision being 


put to the vote. Reſt contented,” ſaid the 


- conſul Minutius, with the ſubmiſſion of Corio- 
« lanus. Would you treat ſo illuſtrious a citizen 


as a criminal? Recolle& it is the whole ſe- 
* nate who aſk you to receive him into favour. 
- Can you refuſe three hundred of the principal 
« members of your republic? The bittereſt 
enemy could not refuſe ſo great a number of 


_ « illyftrious petitioners.” —© The tribune,” Sicin- 


nius coldly anſwered, © that the aſſembly had 
* been convoked, and could not be broken up 


till the queſtion was decided, by a oy: of 


60 voices.“ | k 


The accuſation brought ad by the tribune 


turned on two points; that Coriolanus had hin- 


dred the lowering the price of wheat, and had 


_ uſed his endeavours! to aboliſh the tribuneſhip : 


from whence was inferred his aſpiring to the ſove- 
reignty. Coriolanus, without troubling himſelf to 
refute imputations from which a confequence 
was deduced that was an evident flander, ſpoke 
like a warrior before the companions and wit- 


nefles of his conqueſts ; and ſhewing the people 8 
| the crowns, he. had add from the hands of 
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by their names,“ ſpeak you, whom I have G 
jn trouble] And do you appear, whom I have 


n reſcued! from the fetters of an enemy, arid pre 


« ſerved with life?” All theſe roſe as in one 
body, ſtretehing out their hands, in the attitude 
of ſupplication, « Save Him,“ ſaid they te the 
people, e ſive him to whom we are indehted for 
* being ſtill amongſt you. If ſome victim muſt 
« ſuffer, accept of us, who are ready to die for 
„ him.” As tho who uttered theſe words were 


almoſt all plebeians, their entreaties foreed tears 


tem the greateſt part of the people. Coriolanus 


then; throwing open his robe, ſhewed the ſcars of 


the wounds he had received. It was to ſave 


* theſe worthy citizens,” faid "MF. that I receiv- 
ed these wounds: let the tribunes, if they can, 
e reconcile ſuch actions to the odious defign of 


E which they. ticeuſe me.“ The chief plebeians 
aprecd, that a Roman ſo illuſtrious, both by birth 
and merit, ought not to have been cited on 
ſuch frivolous pretences. They agreed to ac- 
quit him, und with honour : but the tribunes 
finding the object of their hatred on the point of 


eſcaping them, one of them, in violation of his 
word given to confitie the accuſation to the crime 


of aſpiring to the ſovereign power, brought forward 


another, which was, that he had given his ſoldiers 
1 taken from the Antiates inſtead of bring- | 


their generale, <Ipeak you, ſaid he; calling then. 
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ing it into the public treaſury, Canons; Who was 
not prepared for this new charge, anſwered, 
that circumſtances had authorized that dispoſal 
ol it, though it was not conformable to the laws 3 


that for himſelf he had taken nothing; and that 


the ſpoils had fallen into the hands of thoſe who 
now liſtened to him. But, amongſt his audience, 
there were alſo ſome who had not ſhared in this 
bounty, not having been in the expedition againſt 
the Antiates, and who therefore were leſs in- 
tereſtedin the fate of a man to whom they had no 
. perſonal obligation. The public mind wavered, 


The tribunes took advantage of the moment, an 


Coriolanus was condemned to perpetual exile. 
He quitted the aſſembly; his heart ſwelling 
with rage; and, arriving at his houſe, where 
n were his mother Veturia, and his wife Volum- 
nia, melting i in tears. I have no mother,” ſaid 
he, no wife, no children; 1 abjure, them all, 
even to my domeſtic gods.“ With this 


angry fare wel, he departed. The en attend- 
ed him to the gates of the city; but; juſtly ol 


. fended at this want. of courage, he paſſed through 


the midſt of them without deigning eto utter a 
ſingle word. He remained ſome days in a coun- 
try houfe, whither he had retired, reflecting on 
his fate. Ile caſt his eyes on the various bor- 
15 dering nations; amongſt) whom he might ſeek. for 
refuge; and, at length, fixed on the Volſci, 
whom he had many times defeated, and on thc 
houſe even of Attius their chief, over whom 
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he had gained more than one victory. He re- 


paired to Antium their capital, and, entering the 
houſe of this general, ſeated himſelf near the 
hearth which was conſecrated to the domeſtic 
deities, and, amongſt the ancients, inviolable. 
Attius, who was at ſupper in another apart- 
ment, was informed that a ſtranger of majeſtic 
appearance had entered his houſe, and, in pro- 
found ſilence, placed himſelf near the hearth of 
the lares. Attius, drawing near, ſaid to the 
unknown perſon, * © Who are you, and what do 
you require?“ The ſtramzer uncovered his 


face, which he had till then concealed with his 
hands, and the Volſcian not recognizing his fea 
| tures, the Roman ſaid; I am Coriolanus, 
© exiled for ever from my country: here I come 


« to ſeek a new one, and to offer to you my 


„ arm and my advice, againſt my ungrateful 


* countrymen,” Attius ſtretched out his hand 
to the magnanimous ſtranger, which was the 
pledge of his Nb and led him to an inner 
apartment. : 
The Romans by this 5 in) jultice, had raiſed them- 


ſelyes a terrible enemy, who reduced them to 
the utmoſt extremity. The Volſci beſtowed the 
command of an army on Coriolanus. He entered 


the Roman territory, and finding the citizens diſ- 
perſed over the country, made them all fſlaves, 
burnt their farms, carried off their cattle, broke 
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their implements of huſbandry, put all to fre 
and ſword, and encaniped 4 at the very gates of the 


The a plebeians ruſhed to the fondle, h 


ret their fatal ſentence, and demanded the 


recal of the exile. But this aſſembly, reſuming 
its ancient dignity, diſdained to ſtoop to a rebel. 
The utmoſt they would conſent to was to enter 
into a treaty with him, by which they implied 


that the liberty of returning to his country might 


be allowed him as a means of peace. Thoſe depu- 


ted to treat with him who were chiefly his former 
friends, and amongſt whom was Minutius, were 
received with baughtineſs. ' Coriolanus obliged 


them to paſs through a line of threatening ſol- 
diers, and, on {the part of the Volſci, required 
whatever was moſt mortifying to the Romans. 
* As for myſelf,” ſaid he, © do you imagine that 


merely to recal me will be atonement ſuffi- 
„ cient for tlie inſults I have received, whilſt it 


E ſtill remains in the power of ſuch men as Sicin- 


' nius and Decius, to arm a vile populace againſt 


«* me? No, Rome, like a ſtep - mother, has 
« treated with the utmoſt cruelty a ſon deſirous 
only of ſacrificing himſelf to her glory. She 
de will now ſoon learn by what is to follow, whe- 
ther the gods eſpouſe her cauſe: or mine. De- 

* part. I allow you thirty days; at the expi- 


kation of which time —9 * will ſee me once 
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« more before theſe wills to receive your deter- 


6 mination,” 
This interval was employed tis the Volſci 


in carrying on their former ravages, and by the 


Romans in deliberation. The debates in the 


ſenate concluded with this remarkable decree ; 


No treaty ſhall be entered into with the Vol- 
« (ci till they have evacuated the territory of the 
* republic.” At the time fixed, Coriolanus 


returned, He received the reſolution of the ſe- - 


nate from their deputies; in contradiction to 
vhich he inſiſted on the conditions already pro- 
poſed by the Volſci. Every thing was then 


diſpoſed for an attack, which was on the point 


of taking place, when, by leave of the ſenate, a 
religious deputation proceeded to entreat Coriola- 
nus to ſubmit to the decree. The augurs, miniſters, 
and prieſts, clothed in their ſacred veſtments, went 
in proceſſion to the camp, and were received there 
with the utmoſt reſpect, but obtained no con- 
ceſſion. On their return without ſucceſs, the 
alarm within the city increaſed; its men lined 
the walls with countenances expreſſi ve ofapprehen- 
ſon, and the women flocked to the temples, which 
reſounded with their groans and ſupplications. On a 
ſudden. the moſt dittinguiſhed amongſt the latter, 
with Valeria, the. ſiſter of the famous Valerius Pub- 
licola, at their head, were ſeen direRting their ſteps 
to the houſe of Coriolanus, where his mother and 
G 3 
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his wife were mutually lamenting their own miſ- 
fortunes, and that of their country. © You,” 

ſaid Valeria, addreſſing them, © you are the ſole 
* reſource now left to us. We come then io con- 
jure you to ſave our property, our honour, and 
« our lives. Haſten with us to the camp of 
e Coriolanus ; lead with you theſe unfortunate 
« jnfants, who may yet move the heart of their 
« father. Your preſence will induce him to 


0 prefer the ſafety of his mourning family to 


ce the ſatisfaction of his revenge, and the enjoy- 
e ment of the advantages the Volſci may 


4 beſtow on him.” The mother and wife of Co- 
riolanus, who ſtill ſuffered from the haſty leave 


he had taken of them, refuſed at firſt to uſe en- 


deavours they thought too weak to move a war- 


rior proud like him of his power, and deſiri Iring | 


only revenge. At length they yielded to the 


urgent entreaties of Valeria and her compa- 
nions, and ſet forward with the oonſent of the 
ſenate.' | 

Coriolanus was ſoon informed that a train of 


carriages filled with Roman ladies were advancing 
toward the camp. Suſpecting the intention of this 


uncommon embaſſy, he determined to receive them 
with the ſame. honours: as he had paid to the mini- 
ſters of religion; and to grant them no more. Yet 
when he beheld his mother and his wife at their 


head, his - firmneſs began to give way; and he 
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| he ordered the liftors to lower their faſces before 


perſons | ſo dear to him. He ran forward to 
embrace them; and mingled his tears with theirs: 


but when Veturia endeayoured to open the fub- 
ject of her miſſion, her ſon interrupted her, and 


would hear nothing till the arrival of the V ol- - 
ſcian officers, whom he had ſent for to be preſent 


at the interview. She then ſaid ſhe came to aſk 
peace of her ſon, and to conjure him, by all he 
held moſt dear, to turn his arms. againſt other 
enemies. To this he replied, that he could not 
give up the advantages which the ſtate of things 
gave him againſt Une, without betraying the 


truſt repoſed in him by a nation which had honour- 


ed him with the command of its army. His 
mother ſaid ſhe required from him nothing by 
which he could incur blame from any one; ſince, 
without failing in what he owed tohis benefactors, 
he had it in his power to make a peace on terms 
equally adyantageous to both nations. © I con- 
* jure thee,” ſaid ſhe, raifing her voice, «by 
great Jupiter himſelf, and by the manes of thy 
* anceſtors, I conjure thee to withdraw theſe 
* troops from Rome, and to grant your country 
* a truce for one year, during which, meaſures 


« may be taken for a ſafe and durable peace. O, 
my ſon, can you ſtill cheriſh the deſire of revenge; 


and reſiſt the tears of your mother? Conſider well, 
15 that on your anſwer depends my honour and my 
+4; "6 S 
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cc life 2 for when honour demands it, a Roman 
« matron knows how to die. If I am unable to 
* you, I have reſolved to inflict death on 
& 5 myſelf even in your preſence, and you ſhall 
f ce enter Rome only by paſling over the dead body 
7 of your | unfortunate mother. O my ſon, my 
te ſon, my. beloved ſon, grant me then. what I 
©. require; and if my tears and prayers avail not, 
6 behold your mother proſtrate at your feet, 
« conjuring you to ſpare your country.“ As ſhe 
ended theſe words ſhe embraced his knees, pour- 
ing forth a torrent of tears; his children and all 
the Roman ladies kneeling with her. 
Coriolanus when he beheld his mother i in this 
attitude, had no longer any command of himſelf, 
but ſtruggling with a thouſand various emotions, 
he uttered, © Oh my mother, you have diſarmed 
fe me;” and in a lower voice, he added, © You 
* have ſaved Rome, but you have loſt your 
* ſon,” Never did the Volſci forgive him the 
agreement he then made immediately to quit 
the territory of the republic, in compliance with 
the requiſition of the ſenate. In the diſputes 
Which enſued at Antium, relative to the other 
conditions of peace, violent complaints were 
N made againſt the conceſſion of Coriolanus, who 
w_— wiſhed to juſtify himſelf in preſence of the peo- 
f ple, but ſome aſſaſſins, hired for the purpaſe, 
murdered him, without allowing him time 
to ſpeak. The ſenate of Rome aſked Vetu- 
-  turia, and the other Roman ladies, what re- 
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ward they deſired for the ſervice” they had ren. 
dered ; they only ſolicited leave to build a 
temple at their own expence, to the Fortune .of 
Women ; but the ſenate ordered it to be paid for 
out of the public treaſury, and Valeria was 
appointed its firſt prieſteſs. | 

Coriolanus having appeared in arms againſt his 
country, the ſenate would not allow his obſequies 
to be performed at Rome; but the Roman ladies 
wore mourning for him ten months, and though 
he died in diſgrace, his country always honoured 
him as a hero, He was diſintereſted, and a friend 
to virtue; equally brave and prudent ; but not 
ſufficiently affable, Coriolanus has always been 
_ eſteemed fitter than any general who preceded 
odr followed him, to extend the limits -of the re- 

public, had he not been ſtopped in his career by 
the unfortunate diſſentions which prevented his 
country from reaping the fruit of his abilities. 

Were we to Judge of all republics by the ex- 
ample held out to us in that of Rome, it would 
ſeem that they are formed in commotions, and that 
from them they derive new ſtrength; conſequent- 
by, that a ſtate of tumult is neceffary for their 
eſtabliſhment, But ſuch a ſtate is as dangerous 
to gentle and peaceable ſpirits, as advantageous 
to the fatctious, ambitious, vindictive, and other 
men of violent diſpoſitions. Thoſe who conſult 
the Roman hiſtory at this period, will find every 
men is practicable for raiſing a party recommend. 
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ed, means eagerly employed by the leaders of the 
different parties to gain favour and adherents, and 


thus lay a foundation for their own fortune, by 
the attainment of popularity. 


At this period was e the Agrarian | 


law ; that apple of diſcord.thrown been the 


poor and the rich. At the time of the abolition f f 
of debts, it had been firſt mentioned as the only 


Way to eſtabliſh, the equality neceſſary i in repub- 


lies. The conſul, Caſſius, made it the ſubject of 


legal diſcuſſion, with view. to mortify- the ſe- 
nate, Who had refuſed him a triumph, which he 
obtained in defiance of them. The magiſtrates of | 


the people, the tribunes, oppoſed it through mere 


_ envy, not having themſelves brought it forward, 


and unwilling that the people ſhould receive a 


benefit from any other hands thay their own ; but 


having ſucceeded in depriving Caſſius of the merit 


of the propoſal; they took it up themſclves, and i 


managed fo well, that they compelled the ſenate 


to appoint ten men, called Decemvirs, to make 


the diviſion. The unfortunate Caſſius, in reward 


for the ſteps he took in favour of the people, was 


by the ſenate accuſed of high treaſon before that 


very multitude, Who condemned him to be 


thrown from the Tarpeian rock. 


nation of the decemvirs, determined the plebeians 
not to inrol for à war. purpoſely undertaken to 


The ſtudied delays of the: 8 in the nomi- 


pauta ſtop to the proceedings relative to the Agrarian 
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Jaw. The tribunes encouraged this reſolution in 
the city. This was their territory, the center of 
their power; but beyond which it could not ex- 
tend. The conſuls renewed their tribunal with- 
out the gates, and there cited the people to be 
inrolled. When any man was refractory, they 
ordered his farm to be ruined, and his cattle dri- 
ven off. By ſuch military expedients, two armies 
e ſoon levied, conſiſting of ſoldiers brave, as 
I, but who ſetting out with the reſolution of diſ. 
| 3 their generals, ſuffered themſelves to be 
beaten back by the enemy to their very camp; 
where they ſuddenly faced, and drove them back 
in their turn; yet in ſuch a manner that their vic- 
tory was not of a nature to merit the honours of a 
triumph to their conſuls. This obſtinacy in the peo- 
ple produced a ſacrifice on the part of the patrician 
family of the Fabii, worthy to be compared with 
that of the Lacedzmonians at the paſs of Ther- 
mopylæ. They preſented themſelves to the ſenate, 
and offered, at their own expence and hazard, to 
defend alone the frontiers of the republic againſt 
the Veientes. This ſingle family formed a body of 
three hundred, who performed ſuch ſignal acts of 
_ Valor, that the Veientes were obliged to lead a | 
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large army againſt them. Numbers bore away 
the prize from valor, yet the Veientes did not 
conquer by fighting hand-to-hand with theſe gal- 
lant Fabii, but overwhelming them with their 
arrows from a diſtance, ſlaughtered this noble family 
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One child only of fourteen years of age ſurvived, 
i to perpetuate the name of Fabius. 
Menenius was at this time conſul, a man 
generally beloved, The tribunes accuſed him of 
conniving with the patricians to defer, under va- 
rious pretences, the nomination.of the decemvirs; 
though it rather appears that the high eſtimation 
he was held in by the people, was the real cauſe 
of their diſlike to him. As ſoon as he was out of 
office, they accuſed him. of having ſuffered the 
Fabii to periſh when he might have defended 
them; and on this occaſion, as had before been 
practiſed by the factious, theſe magiſtrates altered 
the manner of taking the votes, in order to give 
the preponderance. to the populace, whom they 
could govern. Menenius was conſequently con- 
demned to death; a puniſhment which the tri- 
' bunes, at the entreaty of the ſenate, altered to a 
fine ; but fo heavy a one, that he was totally in- 
capable of paying it, having no other patrimony 
than his own and his father's glory. His friends 
offered todiſcharge it for him: he thanked them, 
and retiring to his houſe, ſhut himſelf in and ex- 
pired there of a broken heart, or by his own 
hand. . 
A perpetual conteſt Was carried. on bs. 
tween the two parties, to which famine often 
gave riſe. Rome was greatly expoſed to this 
e of which the cauſe is eaſily diſcovered, 
when we reflect that this city, extremely poyu· 
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tons within, poſſeſſed" but, a very. confined terri- 
tory without, which was little able to ſupply i its 
neceſſities, both on account of the frequent wars, 
which occupied thoſe hands who were wanted 
for agriculture, and from the hopes of the huf- 
bandman being often deſtroyed by the ravages of 
the enemy. The ſenate in order to prevent or 
mitigate the ſcarcity, filled the granaries at the 
public charge, and from them diſtributed the 
corn at a low price. Vet this price, however mo- 
derate, the tribunes ſtill repreſented to the people 
as too high, urging, that the wheat having been 
paid for by the public money, the people ought 
to receive for nothing what had been purchaſed 
with it, and that if the patricians would not give, 
it was their buſineſs to go and take it. Beſide 
this diſtribution of the corn afforded a favourable 
opportunity for ſlandering thoſe whoſe province 
it was to diſtribute it, as if they of the neceſſary 
pay; made an object of lucrative ſpeculation; 

The patricians ſo unreaſonably attacked, deter- raw et 
oe to repel force by force, behde which they as 
probably employed ſome ſilent machinations in 
the buſineſs, for the tribune, Genucius, was found 
dead in his bed on the eve of the very day on which 
be was to have aimed a deciſive blow at the 
ſenate. The people replaced him by Volero, a 
violent man, who had been perſonally inſulted 
by the patricians, and was much- irritated againſt 
them. To oppoſe him the latter raiſed up Ap- 
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in the aſſembly of the people, and with all the 
the pretenſions of Volero. 
but with arms, ordered the conſul to quit the 
aſſembly. 
with his officers to lay hold on him, and his liftors, 
becauſe no one bore arms in the town. 
and durihg the night the plebeiaus got poſſeſſion 


war, when the conciliatory diſpoſition of the 


zeal for the republic, and, with a ſmall compli- 
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pius, who inherited the inflexible firmneſs of his 
goon as well as his hatred to the people. 

A conteſt aroſe between theſe two men on the 
3 of electing the tribunes; a mode which in 
Volero's opinion allowed too much influence to 
the ſenate in the election of thoſe magiſtrates ; 
and gave them an opportunity of inſerting in the 
number ſome of their own chooſing, whom they 
made uſe of to oppoſe the opinions of the reſt, 
and ſuſpend the deciſive Veto. Appius aroſe. 


vehemence of which he was capable, oppoled 
A tribune named 
Lectorius, after having treated Appius as a wild 
beaſt, who ought to be combated with words 


On his refuſal, the tribune advanced 


and the patricians ſurrounded him: ſome blows 
were given and received but no blood was ſhed, 
The 
aſſembly broke up in a diſorderly manner, 


of the capitol. All things tended to an open 


conſul Qinctius, and ſome moderate ſenators, re- 
ftored order.” The recent diſpute was allowed to 
have happened on both ſides only from a too great 


ance with the ſenate, the law paſſed notwith- 
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_ ſtanding the Waben . ere ard protetations of- 


Appius. | 
The conſul cvemgad kimſelf for the viftory . 


rained by the people, by the moſt exceſlive' rigor 
in the diſcipline of the army, which he led againſt 


the Volſci. The centurions and ſoldiers, 


equally irritated, reſorted to the plan which they 
had before - adopted againſt the ſame enemies, 
to diſhonour their general, by allowing them- 
ſelves to be beaten. Appius in an agony. of 
rage, led back the army to the territory of 


the republic, and then giving free ſcope to 


bis reſentment, cauſed the heads of the cen- 
turions and other officers who had quitted the 
ranks to be cut off in his preſence. Thoſe who 
had abandoned their ſtandards to the enemy were. 
ſcourged till they died; and he concluded with 
decimating the ſoldiers. After this tragic exe- 
eution, the conſul: re-entered the city, and con- 
tinued with the ſame. haughtineſs to oppoſe the 
pretenſions and defy the vengeance of the tri- 
bunes. He braved them in the aſſembly of the 
People, convoked” purpoſely. to try him as an 
enemy to his country. Appius appeared there 


not in a mourning habit, as was uſual on ſuch 


occaſions, but a firm and reſolute countenance, 


nor would he ſuffer his friends to make any ſolicita- 


tions in his favour; He pleaded” his .own . cauſe; 
the reaſons he adduced, and his manner of ex- 


. them, made duch an impreſſion in his- 
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favour, that he was on the point of being acquit- 


ted, had not the tribunes, obſerving this favours 
able diſpoſition towards him, cauſed the deciſion 


to be adjourned to a future day, under pretence 


that there was not time to collect the votes before 
night. Appius was conſcious that this delay was 


only propoſed: that more certain meafures might 


be taken againſt him, and too ſure of his inabil- 
ity, to eſcape the vengeance of his enemies, he 
anticipated his condemnation, by killin g himſelf. 

The tribunes wiſhed to deprive him of the hon- 
ours due to his merit, and the rank he had held 


in the republic; but the conſuls allowed the ſon 


to pronounce tlie funeral oration of the father, 
and the people am n wine 6 


to his eulogu m. 
After the death of Anu we. ate not ar 


| rethied to find the Agrarian law revived. The 


L in order to elude it,” endeavpured to 


iiveſtablifunent, mos is, Mite poorer claſs = citizens, | 
But whatever were the intentions ofthe ſenate, what 


they propoſed was really advantageous. It tended 
to the dividing; amongſt them the lands newly con 3 
quered from the Antiates. ' But when the names 


of ſuch as were willing to form this colony were 


to de taken, few plebeians attended to be in- | 


ſcribed. They rather complained of the ſenate, 
_ faying; that the patricians only meant to remove 
thoſe to a diſtance from Rome who had courage 
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enough to oppoſe their tyranny. The games 
ſhews, and public aſſemblies ; the diſcuſſion of af- 
fairs, and the ſhare which each of them had in 
the government, contributed to attach them to 
Rome, however wretched they were, and made 
them look on colonization only as an honourable 
exile. The tribunes were beſide not averſe from 
retaining this idle and indigent multitude, who 
were of great uſe to them in their quazrels with 
the ſenate. 

A new diſpute aroſe, more + impor both in 
its tendency and conſequences, than that on the 
Agrarian law. Till this time the adminiſtration 
of juſtice had belonged only to the conſuls. They 
regulated their decisions on the principles of na- 
tural equity, ancient uſage, and the laws of 
Romulus and his ſucceſſors, of which ſome re- 
mains ſtill exiſted in their ſacred books, entruſted 
to the care of their pontiffs. But theſe firſt ele- 
ments of Roman juriſprudence had been always 
concealed from the people. The tribune, Teren- 
tius, repreſented, that by this means the patri- 
cian magiſtrates were rendered ſole maſters of the 
fortune of every individual, ſince the principles 
on which they acted being unknown, they had 
it always in their power to interpret them, as 
caprice or intereſt dictated. Terentius demanded 
two things; firſt, that the conſuls ſhould not 
have the "fole- right of adminiſtering Juſtice; and 
vor. III. * 
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.econdly; that laws ſhould be framed, and rand 
public to all, in order that the ſentence of the 
judges might be in conformity with them; and 
that thofe expoſed to their power might be well 
informed of the nature of the cauſe they engaged 
in, and be no longer liable to the linking into 


ruinous and diſaſtrous law-ſuits. 


Nothing could be more reaſonable than theſe 


two demands; and had juſtice only been attend- 


ed to, they had undoubtedly been immediately 
granted by the ſenate. But this body allowed 


itſelf to be influenced by the young nobility, ever 


jealous of what ſeemed an infringement on 
their privileges. Quinctius Cœſo, a violent young 
man, of an extraordinary character, who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in many battles, nor no leſs diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf in the public forum, by the rei- 


terated and heavy blows he beſtowed on all who 
ſupported the. tribunes ; and thus violently broke 
up the aſſembly. The next day the tribunes took 


their revenge on him, not by blows.indeed, but 
by. an accuſation of a capital crime prefered 


againſt the young madman. To his real faults 


falſe ones were added,and he had been condemn- 


ed to ſuffer death but for the reſpect born to 


Quinctius Cincinnatus, his father. In confider- 


ation of this, the ſon was condemned to a fine 
onFF ; to defray which. his father diſpoſed of the 
greateſt part of his property, and retired to a 
ſmall cottage beyond the Tiber, where he cult. 
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vated with his own hands his ſole remaining el 
tate, conſiſting of five or ſix acres. | 

The puniſhment of the fon had been accompa- 


nied with many tokens of reſpect to his parents. 
The tribunes themſelves could not avoid ſhew- 


F ing the eſteem they had for his virtues. Hence 
it was hoped that ſhould Quinctius Cincinnatus 


be re-choſen conſul, he might reſtore tran. 
quillity to the people. A man of a firm character 
was beſide neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh order in Rome, 


into which a Sabine general, Herdonius, had 


made his way at the head of a company of Aqui 
and Volſci. They had ſeized the capitol, and 
though they had been driven thence, their ſtay, 
however ſhort, had given riſe to diſorders, which 


were only to be repreſſed by the influence of ſuch a 


man as Cincinnatus. Thoſe who carried him the 
decree of his election, found him in his field, him- 
ſelf conducting the plough. He accepted the dig- 
nity with regret, and yielded only to the love of his 


country: as he left his wife, he recommended to ; 


her, as the moſt eſſential object of her attention, 


the care of her little houſchold, adding, © I fear, 
my dear Racilia, our field will this year be but 


« ill tilled.” In the firſt ſpeech he made in pub- 


lic, he equally blamed the ſenate and the peo- 


ple; the former for having aſked, and the latter, 


| for having granted too much ; © I ſhall lead you,” 
| faid he, addreſſing the legions, © againſt the 
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« Fqui and Volſei, and my colleague and I . 


© now declare to you, that our deſign is to re- 


< main in camp the whole winter, and not to 
bring you back till the time of our magiſtracy is 


* expired.” The very idea of paſling their 
winter in campaign, far from their homes 


a thing which had never before taken place, 
ſtruck terror into the citizens; the women in 


particular - teſtified the utmoſt anxiety at the 


_ propoſition. The tribunes endeavoured to op- 
poſe this alarming plan; © Your efforts,” ſaid 
Cincinnatus to them, * will be uſeleſs. The ci- 
« tizens when they took up arms for the expul- 


« fion of the ZEqui and Volſei, ſwore not to 
e lay them down without the order of their con- 


„ ſuls, and they will keep their oaths.” 
He was not deceived, for notwithſtanding the 


intrigues of the tribunes, a ſenſe of duty induced 
the ſoldiers to remain under their enſigns, far from 
their wives and children. The latter had recourſe 
to the ſenate, whom they conjured to ſolicit the 
conſul, He allowed himſelf to yield to their im- 
portunity, chiefly upon this condition, that dur- 
ing his conſulate no new laws ſhould be agitated. 


Cincinnatus reſtored the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


which theſe various commotions had interrupted. 


He adminiſtered it with ſo much equity, mild- 
neſs, and benevolence, that the people, charmed 


with his conduct, ſeemed to forget there were 
ſuch perſons as tribunes in the republic. Befide 
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the engagement not to agitate the queſtion of 
new laws, the people and ſenate had both enter - 
ed into another; by which it was agreed that 


their magiſtrates ſnould not be continued in office 
beyond the year. The comitia infringed the re- 
gulation, by returning the ſame tribunes, and the 
ſenate intended to retaliate, by continuing the 
conſuls; but this Cincinnatus oppoſed, and faying 
that the verſatility of the people was no fit exam- 
ple for them; ſent back the faſces. and returned 
to his farm. 
From this he was ſoon drawn by a circum- 
ſtanee very alarming to the Republic. The con- 
ſul, Minutius, had ſuffered himſelf to be ſhut up 
by the Volſei in a defile, from which it was 
impoſſible for him to extricate himſelf. His army 
was in danger of periſhing, when the Romans, 
with one voice, deelared a dictator to be neceſ. 
| fary, and that that dictator ought to be Cincin- 


matus. When he ſaw at ſome diſtance the de- 


puties bearing the decree of his election, pre- 
ceded by twenty-four lictors, he quitted the 


dreſs he uſually wore when labouring, and cloth- 


ing himſelf in a manner more proper for the 
preſent circumſtances, advanced to meet them. 
* What news,” ſaid he, do you bring me 
* from Rome.” — © Rome, our country and 
© your's is in danger, — She requires a dictator, 
* and makes choice of you. ”—Cincinnatus ſighed 
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and wilting a look of ſorrow on 15 oxen, the 


companions of his toils, departed for the city. 


His three ſons, his friends, and the ſenators of 
Rome, waited to receive him on the banks of 
the Tiber. Having gained the neceſſary infor- 


mation of the ſtate of affairs, he named Lucius 


Tarquitius, of patrician deſcent, general of the 


: cavalry, though he till then had been only diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the infantry, for want of being rich 
enough to maintain a horſe. 


The dictator or- 
dered the ſhops and tribunals to be ſhut uf p, 


and that every citizen able to bear arms ſhould 
be the next day at a ſpot he appointed without 
the town, each bringing twelve ſtakes, and 
bread for five days. 
the enemy's camp, he immediately ſurrounded it 
with the ſtakes every ſoldier had brought, and 
thus reduced the Volſci to the ſame ſituation in 
which they had placed the Romans. 
uſeleſs endeavours to liberate himſelf, the Vol- 
ſcian general ſent deputies to aſk. their lives, only 
| —_ to retire n arms or baggage. — I 


Marching with theſe to 


After ſome 


am not of opinion,” replied the dictator coldly, 


that your death would be any great advant- 
age to the republic. I therefore willingly grant 


* you your lives; but your officers and general 


you muſt deliver up, and, to perpetuate the 
- © remembrance of your preſent . your 


* ſoldiers muſt paſs under the yoke.” Two javelins 
were fixed on the earth, -over which were placed 
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two others, whoſe points croſſed ; and through 
this ſort of gate the qui and Volſci paſſed, un- 
armed, through a line of Roman ſoldiers. The 


| but the principal oficers detained: to honour the 
triumph of the dictator. 
Cincinnatus then addreſſing the army he bad * 


* who were ſo near becoming a prey to your 
enemies, ſhall not ſhare their ſpoils: and you, 
« conſul, muſt learn the art of war as a lieute- 
© nant, before you can command legions as a 
* general.” Not a murmur was heard at this 
ſeverity; but, on the contrary, the whole army 
in conjunction preſented Cincinnatus with a 
crown of gold, for having ſaved the life and ho- 
nour of his fellow citizens. He then had a tri- 
umpb, and at the cbncluſion of ſixteen days, laid 
down a dignity he might have retained for fix 
months. His character ſtands alone in hiſtory. He 
was a man of deep ſenſe, ſtrong judgment, and up- 
right intentions; following his duty only without 
fear, and without hope. The ſlanderer of his ſon, 
by whom the fine had been cauſed, which re- 
duced the father to poverty, was puniſhed, and he 
returned to public affairs. To him the ſenate 
was indebted for the adyice, in conſequence of 


to be encreaſed from five to ten. 


« 'The more,” 
H 4 


common ſoldiers of the Volſci were ſent home, 


delivered: Soldiers of Minu ſaid he, © you 


which they ſuffered the number of the tribunes 
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raaiſing his voice, he ſaid 


E teen times, by the hands of the ſame number 
* of citizens whoſe lives 1 have ſaved. I have 
| * obtained, three mural crowns, for having firſt 
mounted the breach; eight others for different 
* ations; eighty-three gold chains, ſixty brace- 
« Jets of the ſame metal, eighteen pikes, twenty- 


their approbation. 
people, reſumed the ſubject of the Agrarian law, 


_* by fo many viQtories in ſingle combat. 
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ſaid lie, das their are of then: the leſs united and 
the leſs formidable they will be.” 
er By the ſide of Cincinnatus appears a man % 
a 2547, extraordinary, that his actions would be reckoned 


hyperbolical fables, had he not made the enu- 


meration of them before thoſe who could have 


expoſed their falſity, and who beſtowed on him 
Icilius, the tribune of the 


that continual object of dread to the patricians, 
when there came forward in the aſſembly Sici- 


nius Dentatus, a plebeian about fixty years of 
| age, of a ſtriking figure, and yet in full ſtrength 
Amed with the beſt eloquence, that of facts, 
Citizens, I have been 
1 have 


ain an hundred and twenty battles. 
5 received five wounds, all before, and twelve 


* in one day, when Herdonius ſeized on the ca- 
T have been an officer in conſtant em- 


155 pitol. 
ploy for years. 


I have been crowned four- 


4 five horſe trappings, nine of which I gained 
Theſe 
<« are the only rewards I haye yet received, 1 
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« like you, | Romans, who have been the com- * 
« panions of my toils, poſſeſs not a foot of land. 


« Thoſe which we have conquered, are in the 
« hands of the patricians. They poſſeſs what 
„ we have purchaſed with our blood. Treated 


e thus, let us do juſtice to ourſelves, and this 


« day paſs the law now propoſed by Icilius.“ 


' This vehement harangue would have had its Decemvirs, 


effect but for the circumſpection of Icilius, who 
fearing to be accuſed of precipitation in an affair 
of this importance, put off the deciſion till the 


next day. During the night the patricians uſed 
their endeavours, and ſucceeded, in railing diſ- 


cord in the aſſembly, where nothing was con- 
cluded on. A new war aroſe, and cauſed a new 
delay; and at length the tribunes agreed to 
ſuſpend their attempts to procure an Agrarian law, 
and the ſenate granted the + Terentian law, ſs 
called from Terentius, who was its firſt propoſer. 
His intention was to give a body of juriſprudence 
to the republic. In conformity to the advice of 
Appius, then conſul, it was enacted, that ten 
men, reſpectable for their age and wiſdom, ſhould 
be appointed to compoſe a body of laws. — 
Theſe commiſſioners named, from their number, 
Decemvirs, were inveſted with abſolute power 
for one year, during which all other magiſtracies 
were ſuſpended, Their ſentence admitted of no 


appeal, and they were inveſted with an excluſive 


Tight of making war and peace, 
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was not completed, the decemvirs were no- 
minated for another year. Appius, the deſcend- 
ant of the famous patrician, the eternal antago- 
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The voverment of the decemvirs was at firſt juſt 
and moderate, worthy of men, attentive to the 
happineſs of others, and endeayouring before 


hand, to make trial of thoſe laws. which were 
yet only in contemplation. The laws of Solon were 


ſent for from Athens to ſerve as a baſis for theirs. 
From thence _ reſulted twelve tables, which 


were ſubmitted to the inſpection of the public, 


and were generally approved ; but, as their work 


niſt of the plebeians, had for ſome time ao 


His deportment. He cauſed himſelf to be re- no- 


minated, or rather he re-nominated himſelf, and 


the people gave him their ſuffrages ; but what 
was of more conſequence to him, he compoſed 
the college of decemvirs of perſons devoted to 


him ; and, amongſt the reſt, introduced three ple- 


beians, in breach of the laws by which no | mig 
ans were admitted. 


One only of the decemvirs had been till now 
es twelve faſces, with the other marks of 
ſovereignty, during the time he preſided, which 
was only for one day, and the reſt were preceded 
by a ſingle officer; but after the ſecond election 
of Appius, each had his twelve lictors. They 


were ſurrounded by young patricians, haughty 
and inſolent, who were rejoiced to ſee a power 
eſtabliſhed of which they took advantage to de- 
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grade the people without riſk. The ſenators ': are 
even thought to have. ſuffered with pleaſure a 
power which led directly to a tyranny, as much 
in the hopes of ſharing it themſelyes, as from the 
pleaſure they took in the humiliation of thoſe , 
who had ſo much harraſſed them. Appius was 
the ſoul of every movement of the decemvirs. He 
regulated their operations, placed ſome men over 
the armies, and others over the tribunals, ac- 
cording to their abilities and his own views. 
Ihe latter were not wholly concealed ; his 
uncle revealed them in the ſenate, and went 
into a voluntary exile, that he might not, ac- 
. cording to his own expreſſion, ſee his nephew 
become the tyrant of his country. Every one 
ſoon became acquainted with them, ſince, when 
the laws were finiſhed, the decemvirs, who ought 
to have laid down their authority, perpetuated 
it by their own decree. All their undertakings 
ei ſucceeded, when Appius himſelf | cloſed the 
career of his fortune, by two crimes equally atro- 
JW cious, though of different kinds. The firſt was 


of W perpetrated againſt Sieinius Dentatus, admirable for 
ch ſo many exploits. He had returned from the 
ed army extremely diſcontented with the conduct 
'on of the decemvirs, who commanded it; and 
Cy Appius, who remained at Rome to watch all, 
ity feared the effect of his indignation. He ſent him 
ver therefore back to the army with an honourable 


de- commiſſion, where the generals, pre- informed by 
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their colleagues, received him with the greateſt 


marks of eſteem, and pretended to be deſirous of 
being guided by his opinion only. His advice was 


to advance into the enemy's country, and they, 


as If wholly truſting to him, ſent him with a de- 
j tachment to reconnoitre, having previouſly taken 
the precaution of compoling it of ſoldiers wholly 
devoted to themſelves. 

Ihe traitors, when arrived at a lonely ſpot, which 
they thought ſuited to their deſign, attacked Si; 
cinius on all fides. The brave veteran placed 
himſelf againſt a rock, and collecting all his 


courage, laid fifteen ſoldiers in the duſt, and 


wounded more than thirty. The reſt, no longer 
daring to approach him, endeavoured to Kill 


him with their darts. He ſtill defended himſelf, 


till ſome, who had climbed up the rock, threw 
down ſtones an him, and thus ended his lite, 
They then -returned to the army, and reported 
that they had fallen into an ambuſcade, by which 
their leader and thoſe that were miſſing had 


been killed. But the wicked never foreſee all 


things. The cohort ſent to bury the dead, ob- 


' ſerved there were none but Romans, all lying as 


if they had been fighting with Sicinius, The hor- 
rid myſtery was then unveiled, and kindled aſecret 
fire in the hearts of the ſoldiers againſt Appius, 


which, on the perpetration of a ſecond crime, An 


| and uncontroled. 
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ih his way to the tribunal one morning, be eb 
peed a young girl of extraordinary beauty, 
named. Virginia, who was going to- the public 
ſchool, as was cuſtomary with the young fe- 
males at Rome, accompanied by her nurſe. She 
was the daughter of a plebeian, named Virginius, 


diſtinguiſhed for his probity and courage, who 


when he ſet out for the army, had left her in the 
care of her maternal uncle. At her father's re- 
turn, ſhe was to be married to Icilius, who had 
been tribune of the people, and was at this 
time at Rome. The decemvir, conceiving a 
violent paſſion for the young beauty, made ſome 


uſeleſs endeavours to obtain her, by the inter- 


vention of her nurſe ; but ſeduction failing, had 


then recourſe to violence, and one of his clients, 


named Claudius, became the inſtrument of his 


deſigns. This miniſter to the paſſions of Appius, 


accompanied by ſome other villains,. entered the 
ſchool one day, and pretended a right to seize 


Virginia, as being a daughter of one of his ſlaves. 


The people oppoſed him, and he led her to the tri- 
bunal of Appius. 

He there told the ſtory which the latter had i in- 
vented; that Virginia, born in ſlavery at his houſe, 


had been begged of him, by the wife of Virgi- 


nius, who was barren, to impoſe her on her huſ- 


band. © I will produce,” ſaid Claudius, incon- 


* teſtable proofs of the fact; but, as it is proper 
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e that the ſlave ſhould i in the mean time - follow 


d the maſter, I have a right to take her, on giv- 


ing ſufficient -ſecurity for producing her on the 


e return of her pretended - father.“ The uncle 


arrived to the aſſiſtance of the neice, but ſpoke, 
ſolicited and entreated, in vain. The decem- 


vir ordained that Virginia ſhould be delivered 


to Claudius; but the women, indignant at his 
injuſtice, made a rampart round the fair ſufferer. 
At this moment -Icilius entered, and, puſhing 
aſide the lictors, claſped his betrothed wife in 
= his arms, vehemently exclaiming; ; No, Appius, 


* no; death alone can divide me from Virginia; 


He, kill me; then add that crime to the many 
8 others with which you are already ſtained, 
„ Sent all your lictors, and thoſe of your col- 
« leagues, yet I will defend the honour of my 
wife to my laſt breath. If any one has deſigns 
on the purity of Virginia, let him appear, and, 
ee by all the gods 1 ſwear, his eee ſhall not 


* remain unpuniſhed.”. 

Notwithſtanding theſe threats, the eon were 
ordered to ſeize Virginia; but the people repulſed 
them; and Appius, pretending to mix lenity 
with juſtice, ſaid, that he conſented to her re- 
maining in the- hands of her uncle, till the return 


of Virginius, which he fixed for the enſuing day, 


on which, if he did not appear, Claudius might 


claim his ſlave. He inftantly ſent off a counter to 


by 
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defi re his colleagues to detain Virginius in WW 7 
camp. But thoſe fent by Icilius arrived firſt, and 
Appius was much aſtoniſhed the next morning 
to ſee him in the forum wich bis daughter. 
| Without being diſconcerted at this circumſtance, 
he took his ſeat. on the tribunal, and, affecting 

e greateſt impartiality, appeared to liſten to each 

party with equal intereſt, and, as if compelled - 
by conviction only to a ſevere ſentence, he ad- 
judged Virginia to Claudius. Infamous vil- 
« Jain,” exclaimed the father, wholly off his guard 
at this iniquitous ſentence, © I never intended | 

„ my child for you. I have educated her to be 5 1 | 
* the wife of a Roman citizen, and not the vic- 
tim of a ſhameleſs raviſher.” He then caſt his 
eyes on the multitude, to ſee if any aſſiſtance were 
to be hoped for from them. Zut, alas! this 
multitude, terrified by the decemvir, who wreſt- 
ed the law, melted away in ſilence. In this | =" 
dreadful extremity, Virginius approached his op- 
Fer with ſupplication. O, Appius ! for- - 1 

give; he ſaid, the words which anguiſh - | 

| 


; *. wrung from me, and allow me to interrogate 
y « the nurſe in the preſence of Virginia herſelf, | 
that I may at leaſt have the conſolation of be- 
Y © ing undeceived.“ This ſmall favour was grant- 
1 ed him. Ile tenderly embraced his child, and 
it led her, as if to converſe with her, inſenſibly aſide 


5 towards a butcher's ſhop, where he had obſerved a 
Enife lying, which he took up, and, ſhewing it to 
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the young and innocent victim, ſaid to her; © My 
© beloved: dartghter, this is the only way which 
 * remains for preferving your liberty and your 
9 9s * honovr. Go, Virginia, go and rejoin your anceſ- 
I © fors ſtill free and unſullied.“ At the fame in- 
\ ſtant he plunged the knife in her heart; ſhe fell, 

and expired at his feet. Appius called aloud to 

ſeize him; but, with the ſame weapon, he made 

nis way through the ſattellites of the defpot, 
mounted his horſe, and arrived at the army, ſtill 

| Holding the knife, tinged with his daughter' $ 

blood, in his hand. | 

Ane, The ſoldiers already exaſperated by the mur- 
der of Sicinius, gathered round him, and eaſily 
imbibed the reſentment of Virginius. The whole 
army roſe, marched towards Rome, paſſed quickly 
trough the ſtreets, -and took their ſtation on 
| Mount Aventine. They felt the neceſſity of a 
„ leader, and would have choſen Virginius, who 

75 declined the office. My daughter, ſaid he, 

"©, dead, and I have not yet avenged her. 

© Before I can accept of any honour, her manes 

© muſt be appeaſed; and what prudence,what mo- 

m deration can you expect from a man whom our 
F tyrant has reduced to deſperation? I ſhall be 
ED tone uſeful to the common cauſe as a private 
„ © mart.” ' Theſe reaſons made them reſolve on 
chuſing other commanders, and hence originated 
the military tribunes, who were, in the ſequel, on 
the ſame footing with the generals i in the army, 
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28 the wibynes of d people were with tho | 


. img a poſſible 16a pi with 


the army, who would not liſten to him, applied 
to the ſenate. It would feem that this bod | 
ought' inftantly to have ſeized the opportunity to 
| breake the iron yoke of che decemvirs; but as 
the weight of jt preſſed. chiefly' on tlie people; | 
the patricians were in no haſte to free them from 
zt. But the firmneſs of the army ſucceeded. ; the 
decemvirate was annulled, and the government 


returned to the former courſe of conſuls and tri- 


bunes. - The infamous Appius died in - prifon; 
which he had the inſolence to call the clemency 
« of the people.” He periſhed either by his own 
hand, or the affiſtance of his friends, who were 
willing to ſpare him the diſgrace of a public ex- 


ecution;. Another of pt VN Bt it 1 need 


the fame fate; and the eight remaining; ſtruck 
with terror at the ſudden death of theſe two, took 


to fight. Their property was confiſcated and 


ein for the public benefit. Thus the government | 


of Rome was a ſecond time changed by an at- 


enmpt on ſemale' chaltity. What 'the-decompirs 
had done that was beneffeial, remained; that ie 
their laws, Winch were called the laws ef the 
twelve tables, from their having at firſt been en- 


graved on ſo many oaken tablets, to be open te 
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When they: had been approved they were in 
ſcribed on larger columns, to remain a Perpetual 
code-of public and private rights... | 

The ſhock the republic! had eee by 
the creatiom and abolition of the decemvirs, 
cauſed, for more than fifty years, a vibration in 


a the government which; prevented i Its conſolidation, 


Like a valetudinarian who changes his phyſician 
and is neyer better, the Romans created, abo- 
„. enlarge, or reſtrained the magiſtracy, 
Whoſe: power, ſometimes confined to the patri- 
eians and ſometimes extending to the plebeians, 
Was a continual point of attraction to the ambi- 
tious, and a ſource of general diſorder. The 
conſulate, that privilege: of the patricians, be- 
came an object of the deſires of the plebeians, who 
at laſt ſueceeded in ſharing it with the former. 
The: patricians, in return, procured themſelves 
to be adopted into plebeian families, in order to 
be; elected tribunes of the people. The cen- 
fors, originally. created merely to number the peo- 
ple, and make the cenſus, took upon them the 
inſpection of morals, and became formidable 
magiſtrates. The zdiles, at firſt charged only with 
the care of the ſtreets and public ſquares, extend 
eck their juriſdiftion to the regulation of games 


and public feſtivals, and, under the pretence 


of the public ſecurity, obtained tlie ſuperin- 


tendg mee of the, temples, and even private houſes, 
It is not therefore to be wondered at, » that, the 


| / 
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of conſequence in the government. | 
Ihe military tribunes aſſumed in the army the 


place of civil tribunes and conſuls. In their 
room were inſtituted three preſidents, who were 


to ſit for a year only. The republic had recourſe 


twice to the appointment of an interrex; but, 


in dangerous ſituations, my e nn to 


; that of the dictator. 


In one of theſe Clinglwnatus was ſeen at eighty 


years of age, called from the plough to the helm 
of the ſtate, which he directed with the ſame vi- 
gour, dexterity and ſucceſs, that had crowned 
his youth. Few remarkable events gave luſtre 
to this period, which was fruitful in tumults and 
diſſentions only. As an example of the injuſtice 
which often takes place in populous aſſemblies, 
is mentioned the ſentence paſſed by the Romans 
againſt the Ardeates and Aricians. Theſe people 


mutually diſputed the poſſeſſion of a certain terri- 


tory, and choſe the Romans as arbitrators between 
them. It occurred to the latter, that the lands, i in 
diſpute had been dependent on the city of Co- 
rioli, one of their ancient conqueſts, and, by con- 


ſequence, they adjudged them their own, and 


thus ſet the diſputants at reſt. About this time alſo, 
the army diſgraced themſelves by the murder of 
their Frome, and gave the firſt example of an- ; 


12 


quieſtors, who had the management of the public, 
money from mere calculators, accomptants and 
guardians of the treaſure, became ſometimes men 
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guinary revolt among theſe troops, who had till 
then been religiouſly attached to their leaders, 
Pay was allo introduced, which authorized the 
not bringing back the citizens to the. city during 
the winter, ſmce they could thus be ſupplied with 
neceſſaries in the camp. By receiving pay they 
alſo became more dependent and ſupple; but it 
was contmed to the infantry. The cavalry, com- 
poſed of rich patricians, liable to the cenſors, con 
tinued to ſerve for nothing. Famines, * 
and expiatory ceremonies, took place. A veſtal 
was cenſured by the pontifex Maximus, not for 
having broken her vows, but for too . 
freedom of manners. 
Amongſt all theſe cit eee War was 
continually. carried on againſt one meighbouring 
© Power or other; and how. otherwiſe could more 
than two hundred thouſand fighting men that 
the gates of Rome poured forth, be employed 
The population increaſed ſo much that a tribune 
propoſed the dividing of the republic, and the 
re· eſtabliſbing a part at Veii, which had been juſt 
eonquered. The fear ef the rivalxy that would 
naturally ariſe between two equal towns, and the 
fatal conſequenoes it might produce, put an end 
to this praject. Rome continued to extend her 
boundaries. Patience, was as much one of her mi- 4 
_ Hoes virtues · as valor, fince-the fiege of Veii laſted i as 
15 Eee 50079 e eee eee to 
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aſſault; and then turned his arms againſt Falerii, } 


the capital of the Faliſci, of which an 1 aft of - 
juſtice put him in poſſeſſion. | 
A ſchoolmaſter, to whom the wth al Fal- 


erii entruſted the education of their children, 
was in the habit of walking with them without 


the town, probably at ſome part where they had 
no apprehenſions from the Romans. The trai- 
tor, thinking to ſecure the friendſhip of the 
befiegers, led the children to the camp. With 
4 f theſe,“ ſaid he, © I deliver you the town, and 
« I prefer the friendſhip of the Romans to the 
« poſt I hold in Falerii.“ Camillus cauſed the 
treacherous preceptor to be ſtripped and bound, 
and giving each of his ſcholars a rod, charged 
them to conduct him thus back to the town; a 
commiſſion which they executed with the utmoſt 
alaerity. The grateful inhabitants gave them- 
ſelves up to the Romans, though they had be- 
fore ſworn rather to be buried under the ruins of . 
their town; and they were received and treated 
28 allies. By this voluntary ſubmiſſion the ſol · 
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diers loſt their expected booty. They had be- 


fore received no part of that of Veii, which 


Camillus had ſent to the public treaſury, — 
Prompted by diſappointment, on his quitting the 
dliictatorſhip, they accuſed their general of having 


entiched himſelf with the ſpoils he had refuſed 


| to them. 4 the fame of Camillus had e him 
13 
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many enemies, he ealily foreſaw he ſhould be 
condemned, and to ſpare his ungrateful country 
this at of injuſtice, entered into à voluntary exile, 
aud fixed his abode at the town of Ardea; till 
his defeat of enemies more formidable than any 
he had yet engaged, crowned him with new 

laurels. 9 

we Love and wine fut led the Gauls into = A. 
tuns, one of the principal citizens of Cluſium, a city 
of Etruria, had a pupil who pleaſed his wife ; ſhe, 
in her turn, charmed the pupil, though the guard- 
ian had little reaſon to be equally pleaſed with the 
good underſtanding between them. He complained 
to the ſenate of Cluſium, who paid not any atten- 
tion to his tale. The injured huſband then paſſed 
the Alps, and produced before the Gauls not his 
love-ſick complaints, but ſome good wine, with 
the taſte. of which he made them acquainted ; 
and praiſing the country which produced this 
excellent beverage, raiſed in them a deſire of 
knowing it. From the Seine, the Marne, and 
the Yonne, they ſet out, under the conduct of 
their general, Brennus. When Aruns had 8 
| lowed them ſome time to breathe the delightful i 1 
air of Florence and Ravenna, he led them under 5 


the walls of Cluſium, where he had been forgot- £ 
ten for fix years by thoſe who injured him. The 15 
ſame queſtion ariſes here as with reſpect to Troy 8 
Why did not Cluſium at once deliver up the x 


offending * as Priam ought. to haye ſe- 
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parated Paris and Helen? They preferred, 
however, riſking the event of a ſiege, but im- 
8 plored the aſſiſtance of the Romans. The ſenate, 
before they would undertake a war againſt a 
nation of which they had no right to complain, 
and with whom they were even unacquainted, 
deputed three patricians, brothers of the family of 


the Fabii, to endeavour to reſtore peace between | 


the two nations. 
The ambaſſador demanded of Brennus what 


| cauſe he had of complaint, and what right the 
people of a country fo diſtant could pretend to in 
Etruria. The general gave them this remarkable 
anſwer ;—© My right I carry at my ſword's point. 
0 All things belong to the brave. But without 

fe „ having recourſe to this firſt law of Nature, I 
„have this complaint to make againſt the Clu- 
+ „ fans, that poſſeſſing more land than they are 


able to cultivate, they refuſe to yield to us 


* what 1 is uſeleſs to them. And you, Romans, 
« what other motive have you for ſubduing the 
. neighbouring people. You from the Sides, 

the Fidenates, the Albans, the Aqui, and the 
Volſci, have taken the greater part of their ter- 


> ntory. Not that I charge you with injuſtice, but 


it is here evident that you have eſteemed as the 


moſt ancient of all laws, that by which the 


weak muſt yield to the powerful. Ceaſè then to 


4 plead for the Cluſians, or if you take their part, 
© allow us to take that of thoſe whom you have 


n 
4 conquered, io No anſwer could be. eaſily bund, ; 


| to this mode bf reaſoning, arid the Fabii, took not 
lle tfouble of feeking one. They only afked to 
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| enter Cluſitinn, 4s if with ati intention to engage 


: the Izaders fo make peace, but, on the contrary, 


they. 5 15 them to war, and put thlemſelves at 


the head of a «ly, whith (oven unfortunate to 


the Gauls. 3 
Brennus, without loſing time in ortet 


5 raiſed his c camp, and marched toward Rome, pre- 


ceded by a herald, charged to demand the deli- 


vering to Him of thofe deputies who had fo openly. 


violated the rights of nations. Far from ſatisfying 
this demand, the people, to whom the ſeriate, 


| greatly. embarraffed, had referred the affair, ap- ; 
| pointed. f the three, Fabll millitary tribunes. — 
| Thoſe young men, as if ſucceſs could not be 
doubted, advanced againſ the Gauls, without 
conſulting the augurs, or offering ſacrifice; at 


the head of forty thouſand men, againſt an army 


of ſeventy, thouſand. No rout Was ever more 
complete than that ſuffered by the Romans. The 

; fügitves were diſperſed on all fides, and few only | 

. at Rome, where the confternatlbn became | 

+ general, that they even forgot to ſhut their 
| 9 19 They remained open three days before 


rennus,. whom the fear of an ambuſh prevented 
from entering, took. advaiitage of this neglect. 
This delay g gave the Romans time to remove their 
wives and | children, as well as theit moſt valuable 
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property, and to ſeek refuge for them in the neigh- 


bouring towns. They made further uſe of this | 


interval, to throw the flower of the youth of Rome 
into che capitol, which they ſtored with arms and 
| proviſions, and into which' none were admitted 
but ſuch as were capable of reſiſtance. 

The whole town was totally deſerted, ſo that 
when Brennus entered and found only empty 


houſes, he felt a kind of dread from the vaſt ſoli: 


tide. He advanced, not without trepidation, - 
and taking the precaution to ſend before the main 


body of his army ſtrong and numerous patroles, 


arrived at the forum. Whilſt the citizens aban- 


doned the city, eighty of the moſt venerable 
among the patricians, believing that the volun- 


tary ſacrifice of the lives of the chief citizens of 


Rome to the infernal deities, would bring confu- 


| floh on the enemy, had, by a vow, devoted | 


themſelves for the public, which vow, Fabius, 
the fovereign pontiff, pronounced in their name. 


Amongſt theſe reſpectable old men, were prieſts, 
men of conſular dignity, and generals who had re- 


* —_ 
bl 


teived the honour of a triumph. They were all 


clothed in their dreſs of ſtate, and, ſeated round the 


forum in ivory chairs, quietly awaited the ap- 


proach of the enemy and death. Brennus, ſtruck by 


their appearance, viewed them for a time with a 


mixture of ſurprize and admiration, The mag- 
nificence of their dress, the majeſty of their air, - 


their profound fence, and intrepid tranquillity, 


. —— Went nc a — 
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made them; appear to the Gauls as ſo many Gods; 
and it was long before they ventured to touch 


or even approach them. One, at length, more 


bold than the reſt, through curioſity, ſtroked the 
By, beard of Marcus Papirius with his hand; The 


patrician, _ ſhocked at the freedom, ftruck the 


ſoldier on the head with the i ivory ſtick he held, 


who in return drew his ſword, and killed him, 


This was the ſignal for a general maſſacre, from 


which not one eſcaped. The whole city was 
reduced to aſhes, and Brennus began the ſiege 
of the citadel, which, after various attacks, he 


conyerted into a blockade. 


A great number of fugitives retired to Vei, 


where they paſſed their time in fruitleſs lament- 
ations over the-miſeries of their country. The 


want of a leader reminded them of their bog 


tice to, Camillus, whom they had exiled, II 


was {till at Ardea, employed in repulſing the 


Gauls, who appeared before it. His ſucceſs in- 
creaſed the defire of the fugitiyes of Veii to have 
him at their head, in order at leaſt to attempt 


ſomething for the capital. When the propoſition 


was made him to put himſelf at the head of thoſe 
Romans who yet were together. He anſwered; 


that exiled, and proſcribed, he would take on 


him no command, unleſs authorized by a decree 
of the ſenate, now ſhut up in the Roman citadel, 
which he till looked on as the ſeat of the repub- 
Ae. A young plebeian, therefore, notwithſtand: 


" . p \ 
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| ing a al the difficulties which obſtructed the attempt, 
made his way into the capitol, and returned, 


bringing with him the deeree by which Camillus 
became dictator. Thus authorized, Camillus called 


all the Romans round him, and out of them ſoon 


formed an army; ; ſcoured the country ; ; intercept- 


ed the Gauls,; and ſhut them up as completely 


within the walls of Rome, as they themſelyes 


ſhut. up.the defenders of the capitol. 


Some further attempts made by Brenuus. on 
this fortreſs during the blockade, proved . as fruit- 


Teſs as the former. One, almoſt at the moment of 
| ſucceeding, failed, by the ſcreaming of the geeſe 
| conſecrated. to J uno, which awakened the ſenti- 
| tinels ; and the Gauls, who were already. ſcaling 


the walls, were daſhed: from them. But. theſe tem- 
porary | ſucceſſes afforded. little relief to thoſe 
within, who were ignorant of the advantages 
obtained by. Camillus without, and who began 
to ſuffer from famine, As the beſiegers under · 
went the like inconvenience, the ſentinels on 
both ſides, relaxing i in their enmity, advanced 
towards each other, and communicated their mu 


ual ſufferings, From the ſoldiers the conference 
ſoon extended to the leaders, and. Brennus held 
an Interview with Sulpitius, who was appoint- 


ed.to treat. with - him. It was agreed, that in 


; conſideration. of a thouſand, pounds weight of 


100 8 by the h the. [Gaul ſhould 
1 


U 


» - 


24. 
| evacuate the” w_ of Rome, and the whole 
* + the iy fixed for the payment, Sulpitius 
| re the ſum agreed on, the ſcales and 
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weights for which, were provided by Brennus, 


The Roman obſerved the latter to be too heavy, 
and complained of the injury. The infolent 


Gaul replied by throwing his ſword into the ba- 
lance. — WIN, faid the amazed tribune, does 
« that mean.“ Tt means, ſaid Brennus, coldly, 
© woe to the oxi ” — Whilſt this alter- 
cation took place, Camillus was at the gates, and 
arrived almoſt unthought of, with a powerful ef. 
cort, on the ſpot. He enquired into the matter 


in diſpute, and when it had been explained to 
bim, ſaid to the Roman deputies, © Carry back 
this gold into the capitol. And you, Gauls, 
be gone, with your weights and ſcales. Rome 
„ ſhould be redeemed by iron, and not by gold.” 
| Brennus endeavoured to ſhew, that they adted 
in conſequence of an agreement ratified by oath. | 
© The agreement is null, faid Camillus, fince it 
was made without my participation. No ma- 


4 giſtrate has a right to enter into treaty without 
« the conſent of the diftator.” The enraged 


Gauls ran to their arms; Gamillus drove them into 


their camp, haraſſed mem, and after forcing 


them to a battle, gave them a total overthrow, | 
When the impetuoſſty, natural to their nation, 
once began to flag, they were ſcattered like 4 
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flock without a ſhepherd and without A guide, aud 
diſappeared from Italy, leaving no traces but that 
of their ravages behind them. _ 

From the embers of envy, {ns even in 
4 ſmoking ruins of Rome, the torch of calumny 
was rekindled. The tribunes'undertook to render 
Camillus ſuſpected of aſpiring to the ſovereign 
power. Their diſlike to him aroſe from his con- 


ſtantly oppoſiug the deſign they had formed af 


abandoning Rome, and eſtabliſhing the ſeat of the 
republic at Veii. They repreſented that this unfor- 
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tunate city was become a heap of aſhes only; whilf 


at Veii were temples, houſes ready built and furs 
niſhed, and provided with every convenience of 
life, with which the citizens who had taken re- 
fuge there, had already provided it. But the 
predictions af the deſtined greatneſs of Rome, 


retamed the ſenate ; yet it ſubmitted to have 


the queſtion referred to the people. A fortu- 
nate chance contributed more toward the decir 
fon than the moſt forcible reaſons could have ef- 


effected : As a patrician, named Lucretius, opened 
his lips to ſpeak on the ſubject, a Centurion paſſing 
through the public forum, called to him who 


bore the ſtandard, — Fix your enſign here. 
Jaccept the omen, cried Lucretius Inſtantly, 
and return thanks to the immortal gods, who 
* beſtow it on us.“ Rome was, in conſequence, 
rebuilt, but without regularity,and without taſte, 


The ædiles neglected the opportunity for giving 
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; regularity to the Nouſes and ſtreets: and when 
Rome afterwards became the great capital of the 


world; though adorned with temples, palaces, 
and private houſes; which were maſter-pieces of 
art; it ſtill retained the traces of its original ill 


RE: 1 7 ES 4 5 


Camillus laid Jef the" Aifatorthip. Ie 


2 | magiſtrates applied zealouſly to ſearching out 


the memorials of their religion and civil laws; 


te prieſts reſtored the forms of worſhip: and 


the titles to property or uſages, which were loſt, 


= were ſupplied from memory. The laws of the 


twelve tables were found, 'and others made in 
the time of their ancient monarchs; as well 
as the treaties 'with various nations which had 
been engraved on braſs. Thoſe who had per- 


formed their duty to the ſtate, or failed in it 


during the ſiege, were rewarded, and puniſhed. 


| Manlius,who had firſt awaked at the ſcreams of the 


geeſe, and hurled the firſt Gaul from the wall of 
the citadel, had a houſe aſſigned him in the 
fortreſs, and received the ſurname. of Capitoli- 


nus. Even the vigilance of the geeſe was ac- 
. knowledged, by declaring them ſacred; and 


the dogs who had not barked, were deyoted to 
contempt and execration: ſmall attentions, 


which a great ' republic thought not unworthy 


of it. Perhaps the populace, whom republi- 


_ ought n not to OS were more affected 


% * 
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by. the reward of. the MY: than by that of 
Manlius. 


Camillus had „ ae! the faſces, 


when he was obliged to reſume them. ' Sur- 
rounding nations believing the republic to be at 
its laſt gaſp, combined to give it the fatal blow. 
But Camillus made them feel the lion's paw, 


and obliged them to break their unjuſt league. 
One of the faireſt days of his life, was that 
on which he led back the inhabitants of Sutrium 


to their homes. Preſſed by famine, they had: 
been compelled to ſubmit to the hard condi- 


tions impoſed on them by the Etruſcans who be- 


fieged them, and to quit their city, taking with 
them nothing but their cattle. Camillus, who had 
haſtened to their ſuccour, arrived too late. He' 


met them on the road in this ſtate of diſtreſs, 


and believing it poſſible to ſurpriſe the victors 
whilſt employed in the diviſion of their ſpoil, 


ſet forward without heſitation towards Sutrium, 
droye out the Etruſcans, replaced the inhabi- 
tants in their houſes ; and had the happineſs of : 


reſtoring them to the poſſeſſion of thoſe domeſtic 


conveniences, the value of which is more felt, as. | 


we are nearer being deprived of them. 

It is ſaid of Camillus, that he never gave a bat- 
tle which was not followed by a complete vic- 
tory; that he never beſieged a town without tak- 
ing it, and that he never drew forth an army but 


he brought it back laden with ſpoils and covered 
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With glory. He oſten owed his ſavrete' as auch 
to his perfonal courage as to the valor of his ſol- 
diers. No general better underſtood how to 
rekindle the fainting ardor, or give firmneſs to a 
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wavering army. To his foldiers, terrified by 


. numbers, he ſaid, Companions, where 


© is that joy and alacrity in battle which I have 


« till now ſeen in your eountenances? Have you 
= forgotten who I am, who you are, and who 


e are. our enemies Are you not indebted to 
« your victories over the Volſci and Latins for 


_ * the immortal glory you have acquired? Have 


©, you not conquered Veii, defeated the Gauls, 


c and delivered Rome, under my orders? Be- 

* ing no longer dictator, am 1 no longer Ca- 
„ millus? Only attack, and yeu will ſee the 
& enemy fly before you.” Thus ſaying, he leaped 
from his borſe, and, taking the enfign by the 
. band, dragged him towards che enemy, crying 
dodut, & Soldiers advance“. They rufhed after 


him like a torrent, and, to/ enereaſe their ardor, 


| he threw their colours into the thickeſt of the 


enemy; from the deſire of recovering which the 


| Romans performed fuch prodigies of vafour, that 
they put the whole oombined army to flight, 
though much ſuperior to them in number. I; 


In an expedition againſt the Voſci, a young 
gentleman, named Furius, a military tribune, 


1 whom chance had joined with Camillus, led 
"Op: by rs _ endeavoured to foree 


A 
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his colleague to give them Battle: ca 
gave proper reaſons for delaying it, but, yielded 


to the ſolicitations of the ſoldiery, animated by 


Furius, he ſaid to them; I wiſh you victory . 


« Tonly defire, in conſideration of my age, to 


« be diſpenſed with appearing in the firſt ranks.” 
He remained therefore with the corps of reſerve. 
The ſoldiers of Furius fell into an ambuſh, were 


beaten, and, retiring in diſorder, would have re- 


turned to their camp, but they fo und Camillus, 
who ſhut its entrance againgſt them. Is this,” 
faid he, © the victory you promiſed yourſelves? ? 
« There is no ſhelter for you here. Return.” and 


inſtantly puttin ghimſelf at their head, he forced the 


enemy to retreat. The next day he renewed the 


battle, and Furius, by his conduct and courage, 
repaired his error, and contributed greatly to the 


victory. It was expected that when Camillus re- 
turned to Rome, he would complain of the 


young military tribune, who had pragmatically 


cauſed his experience to be preferred to that of 
his colleague; but Camillus, on the contrary, 
beſtowed on him nothing but praiſe ; and, in 
a new war which enſued, being left the choice 
of a colleague, he fixed on Furius, by which ge- 
nerous conduct he ſecured the applauſe of the 


city and the army. He died after being five a 


times! dictator, at the age of eighty-two. He 


continued to love his country, even when it 
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Was ungrateful to him; he was. juſt, difinfereſt- 
ed, impartial, and conciliating. Rome, which 
can boaſt of having produced a great number 

of the moſt finiſhed models, never perhaps pre. 
ſented one fo noble as that of the 8 

Camillus. . 

„ REY the detractors . dns great man, 

ä Manlius Capitolinus, who had faved the capitol, 
is particularly obſervable. This: ſingle exploit he 
had for ever in his mouth, and preferred it to 

all the victories of Camillus. 5 Had not 1,” faid he, 

. faved the capitol and citadel; Camillus could 

60 not have retaken Rome; i. \thus even his 

” glory has mine for its baſis.” ; . 

Nanlius appears to have been A 1 

Fmt man, who, infatuated with, his own merit, 
imagined there was nothing he might not pretend 

to, after an action ſo heroic as he had performed. It 

is ſuppoſed that he aſpired to the ſovereignty, though 
19 this there is no proof; but his mingling with 
= ſome of the loweſt of the people, paying the 
= debts of others, dn his TOs. and ruining 


3% 4 


1 which leads 1 —.— to the ſcaffold inſtead of 
= the throne. . Manlius was deficient even in the 
arts of a common conſpirator. He thought it 
ſufficient to conceal his intentions; to ſay, that 


he ed only to eſtabliſh that equality which 
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ought t to be the baſis of every. good ents. ; 
but that a head was certainly neceſſary to deſtroy 
the conſulate tribuneſhip, and other magiſtra- 
cies which ſtood in the way of ſuch equality.— 


*1f,” ſaid he, * you judge me worthy of that 


„ honour, the greater the power you confer on 


© me is, the more capable ſhall I be to haſten 
the fulfilling your intentions.” 
This ſort of converſation, from the ſeeret meet- 


ings where Manlius firſt uttered it, ſoon ſpread 


abroad, and excited general alarm. His indif- 
cretion was puniſhed with impriſonment, from 


- which, for want of proofs, he was ſoon freed. 


He then continued his intrigues, and was again 


ſummoned to anſwer for them. As -he was ac- 
euſed of aſpiring to the ſovereignty, which was a 
capital crime, he appeared in mourning ; but, 


contrary to the uſual cuſtom, neither his relations, 
friends, or even brothers, changed their dreſs, 
ſo little were they intereſted for his fate. Yet the 
people forgot not their obligations to hum, and 


the very fight of the capitol, which was viſible 


from the forum, formed a powerful plea in his 


favour : a reſource of which the tribunes deprived 
him by ſummoning' the aſſembly, by which 
he was to be tried, to meet in a place whence 
this fortreſs could not be ſeen, Pity no 


longer acted in his favour, and Manlius was 


an. to be thrown from thoſe very 
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ramparts' which he had ſaved. ; By the ſame 
ſentence it was ordained, that the houſe which 
had been built for him by the public within the 


: fortreſs ſhould be raſed, and that none ſhould ever 
be built there more. 


Great or extraordinary men ſucceeded each 
othe. A chaſm opened in the public forum of 
Rome, which was in vain endeavoured to be filled 


up. The oracle, when conſulted, declared 


that the chief ſtrength of the inhabitants muſt 
«© be thrown into it.” A knight, Curtius, was 


_ perſuaded, that the chief ſtrength of Rome was 


valor and arms. The enthuſiaſt dreſſed himſelf 
in complete armor, mounted his horſe, and 
| Plunged into the abyſs, which cloſed over him, 


though not without the aſſiſtance of abundance of | 


: rubbiſh. 


Another example of ſelt-devotement appeared 
under the conſulate of Manlius Torquatus ; theex- 
cellent ſon of a cruel father. Nature ſeems to have 
favoured him but little in her external gifts. 
His deficiency, in theſe, gave riſe to an ac- 


cuſation againſt his father, who was faid to have 


exiled him in the country, where, becauſe his 


_ underſtanding was deficient and his ſpeech em- 


barraſſed, he compelled him to labour with his 


ſlaves. This report tobk a very unfavourable 


turn againſt the father, whoſe imperious diſpo- 


tion had rendered him diſagreeable to the public. 
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This ſon, hearing of the accuſation, ſet out one morn- 


ing very early for Rome, and arrived at the houſe of 


the tribune, by whom he was proſecuted, whilſt he 
was yet in bed, and was inſtantly introduced, in the 
ſuppoſition that he came to ſtrengthen the cauſe 
with his evidence; but, far from it, he threw 
himſelf on the tribune, holding a poinard in his 
hand, with which he threatened his life, unleſs 
he promiſed with an oath, neyer_ to convoke the 
aſſembly for the trial of his father. The tribune 
thought himſelf obliged to keep his word, 
though compelled to give it by force; and the peo- 


ple, finding the affair not proceeded in, far from 


being ſhocked at the violence of the enterprize, 


| . rewarded Manlius by naming him tribune of a 


legion, a considerable poſt in the army, 

He ſhewed himſelf worthy of their choice by 
the victory he gained over an inſolent Gaul, who 
defied the braveſt man of Rome. Manlius pre- 
ſented himſelf to Appius the dictator, and the 
general bid him go and humble the pride of the 
enemy, who inſulted them, and revenge his 


country as ſucceſsfully as he had ſaved his father. 


The combat was not long. The Gaul defended him- 

ſelf ill againſt an opponent he deſpiſed. He received 

a wound through a defective part of his cuiraſs, 

and fell dead on the ſpot. Manlius took off a 

gold chain he wore and preſented it to the dic- 

tator, who adorned him with it at the head of 
K 3 | 
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the army, and hence he received the furname 
Torquatus, | 
This man, who was in his a believed to be 
_ deficient in intellect, formed by a ſevere educa- 
tion; became one of the greateſt Roman generals. 
He enjoyed the diftatorſhip. He was yet only 
_ Eohſul when He had with Deoits the dream 
- which is ſuppoſed to have been concerted be · 
| tweed the two generals, to raiſe the ſinking ſpi- 
tits of their ſoldiery. They reported it to have 
been revealed to them, that it was neceſſary, for 
te obtaining of victory, that one of them ſhould 
5 be ſaerificcd. The auſpices were conſulted 
T concerning the viſion, and declared it con- 
firmed by the entrails of the victims. It was in 
| conſequente agreed in council, that Manlius | 
ſhogld command the left wing, and Decius the ; 
tight, and that he of the two whoſe troops ſhould _ 1 
give way, ſhould Taerifice himſelf for the ſafety of l 
his country and ruſh into the midſt of the battalions 
of the enemy. It was beſide ordained for the re- 6 
ſtitution of military diſeipline, againſt an enemy f 
as warlike as themfelves, that whoever ſhould 


fight out of his ranks without — from b 

_ the cohſul, ſhould ſuffer death. 1 
dan, 94 Unfortunately the rigour of the law fell upon 1 
discipline. ig young man; wofthy- a better fate, the ſon of 's 
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Manlius himſelf. Unable to bear the defiance iſ 1 
offered him 285 a — of the n he n * 
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with and killed him. He returned in triumph 


to Torquatus. 7 have,“ faid he, my father, 
« followed your example. I was called out to 
„ ſingle combat by a Latin warrior, and I bring 


4 this ſpoils to your feet.. Unhappy boy,“ an- 

ſwered his father, “ how have you dared to fight 
« without my orders, and to violate the laws of 
„ that diſcipline' which has, till now, been the 


ſupport of the republic? To what is it you. 
have reduced me? To the dreadful neceſſity 
* of forgetting the father in the judge. But the 
s Intereſt of my country bears down all before it. 
„We will both of us give a great example to 


* the world; and do you, my ſon, die as cou- 


rageouſly as you have fought.” As he utter- 


ed theſe words, he crowned him in the fight of 


the whole army, and then cauſed his head to be 


cut off. A dreadful fight, which excited a gene- 
Tal murmur, but which an. e the 
forerunner of victory. | 

After this, it is tual to with, that the lot by 
which one general was to be ſacrificed ſhould have 


fallen on Manlius ; but the fortune of war decided 
otherwiſe. The wing commanded by Decius was 
repulſed ; and he then reſolved to fulfil the promiſe 
of devoting himſelf to the infernal deities. The pe- 
culiarity of this ceremony, calculated to make an 
h impreſſion on the maltitude, merits a place in hiſtory. 

The conſul, with a lould voice, called on the pontiff 
Valerius to fulfil the rites, and dictate to him the 
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words of the Hacrifice. His ſoldiers; in profound 
attention ſurrounded kim. The pontiff commanded 
him to lay aſide his military habit, and to put on 
the robe, bordered with purple, which he wore 
in the ſenate, Then, covering his head with a 
veil, he ordered him to raiſe his hand under his 
robe to his chin, and, gans on a javelin, to 
; 1 with him theſe words; O Janus, 
e Jupiter, Mars, Romulus, Bellona, ye domeſtic 


0 4 gods! ye heroes who dwelk in heaven; and 


all ye gods who preſide over us and over our 
enemies, more particularly, ye infernal | dei- 
e ties! I invoke; you all; I earneſtly entreat 
you to grant victory too us ant ſpread terror 
© amidſt our enemies! T devote myſelf for the 
6 people of Rome, for the army, the legions, and 
the allies of the Romans; and I devote at the 
ee ſame time, to the earth, and infernal deities, the 
army and auxiliaries of our enemies.“ After 
pronouncing theſe words, he vaulted on his 
horſe, and ruſhed like ne into the ud 
of the enemy, 
The ſtrange appearance of a man 3 and 


in a robe of office, ſurpriſing the enemy, he 


eaſily broke their lines, and penetrated to the 


center; but as it was obſerved that he ſtruck 
| on all ſides, like; a mad man, covering the ground 
near him with dead, a flight of arrows pierced 
him on every ſide, and he fell on a heap of flain, 
His ſoldiers, filled with xpligious ardor, followed 
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ole in the attack of. the ranks, already diſordered 
by the ſhock of Dectius, and obtained a complete 


victory. This battle was fought at the foot of 


Mount Veſuvius, whence it appears the Romans 


began to act at a diſtance from the capital. The 
irruptions of the Gauls, which ſtill continued, 


obliged the nations of Italy to afford ſuccours to 


each other; and the Romans willingly ſent their 


armies to a diſtance, the better to ſecure their 


own frontier, a ſyſtem of v war they had adopted 
from Camillus, 


This enterprizing charaQter ; this nee capua. 


love of glory, of their country, and their allies, often 


made them aggreſſors, by which means they 


ſubdued, by little and little, thoſe. nations who 
had at firſt received them only as allies. | Of this 
Capua furniſhes an example. Its luxurious and 


effeminate inhabitants had flattered themſelves 


they ſhould live in peace under the protection of 
an alliance with the republic. But their repoſe 
being diſturbed by the Samnites, this indolent 
people claimed the aſſiſtance promiſed them by 
their treaty with the Romans. The ſenate,” 


replid the latter, © are affected with your ſitua- 


* ation, bnt cannot make a new alliance with 


« you, being already bound to the Samnites 


& by a, ſolemn treaty.” “ Well then,” replied 
the Capuans, ee . on you ourſelves, 


out, town, our temples, - our gods, and all 
* that we poſſeſs.” The Romans were then 
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_ cured of their ſcruples, and found forces for their 
Fubjefts which wy had not diſcovered for their 


allies. 


Of all the nations 0 5 oppoſes their thirſt of 
power, none longer contended ' with them than 
the Volſci. Dejected and proſtrate, they did 
not conſider themſelves as conquered; they ſtil 
ſtruggled in their chains, and often, compelled 
their victors to feel the weight of them. In con- 


| ſequence of a violent inſurrection, which the Ro- 
mans treated as a rebellion, the ſenate debated 
What puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on them. 


Some were for death. A native of Privemum, 
the city whoſe fate was in ſuſpence, being pre- 
ſent, a ſenator apoſtrophized him in theſe words: 
„What puniſhment, in your opinion, do your 


„ ſelloweitizens deſerve.” The Volſcian re- 


plied, That deſerved by thoſe who think them- 
* ſelves worthy of liberty.” This anſwer, an 


indirect reproach to the Romans, gave offence to 
Tome, und was approved by others; the ſenator 

continued: But ſhould Rome pardon the paſt, 
* how would” you then conduct yourſelyes.” — "_ 


Our conduct, replied the intrepid captive, 


« would depend upon your's. If the conditions 


* of the peace you grant us are equitable, you 


© may depend on inviolable fidelity from us. If 
i © they" are hard and injutbous, that fidelity- will be 
of ſhort duration, Some of the ſenators were 


boffended at the air of defiance theſe expreflions 
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ſeemed to convey. But others, more generous 


and more wiſe, exclaimed, © Thoſe who are ſo 


ec jealous of their freedom, deſerve to become 
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« Romans.” The latter prevailed, and' to the 18 | 


inhabitants of Privernum, were granted the cights 
of Roman citizens. 

- Theſe rights conſiſted in the privilege of ap- 
pealing to Rome from the ſentence of its own 
magiſtrates, of being exempt from certain puniſh- 
ments, and other prerogatives of like nature. 
But it did not confer a vote in the elections or 
deliberations of the people, for which it was 
requiſite to be of Roman birth, and claſſed in 
the tribes, or centuries. At Rome the know- 
ledge of the forms eſtabliſhed for the canvaſſing 
for an office, became a kind of ſcience of itſelf; 
the ſkilful} in which could transfer ſucceſs from one 
party to another, by chan ging the manner of voting, 


| fometimes by tribes, ſometimes by curiæ, by 
which the patrician, or plebeian party prepon- 


derated; and were thus altemately counter- 


balanced. It would have been, certainly, de- 
fable, could theſe diſtinctions, which were a 
continual ſource of commotion in the republic, 
have been done away. But the means of bringing 


them nearer each other, was all that was ob- 
tained, and that leſs from the love of the publie, 


than through ambition, or other motives; as in 
the following example, where female envy Wak 


E 
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the-means of introducing a material change i in the 
flirſt magiſtracy of Rome. | 
Fabius Ambuſtus, an illuſtrious patrician, but 


extremely beloved by - the people; had two 


daughters, the one married to a patrician, who 


was at the time a military tribune; and the other, 
to a rich plebeian. As the two ſiſters were one day 
converſing in the houſe of the tribune, this ma. 
giſtrate returning home, the lictor, who preceded 


him, ſtruck the door with the faſces, as was 
uſual, to anounce that the tribune was at hand. 
The noiſe being quite new to the wife of the ple. 
beian, alarmed her, and her ſiſter laughed at her 


fright: This harmleſs laugh was interpreted by 
the plebeian ſiſter as a ridicule on the difference 


made 1n their ranks by marriage ; and the reſpet 


ſhe obſerved paid to the magiſtrate by the clients 
Who accompanied him, increaſed her mortifica- 


tion. She reproached her father with the de- 


grading diſtance he had placed between herſelf 
and her fitter, ſince her buſband being a plebeian, 


the muſt be for ever excluded from thoſe honours 


her ſiſter enjoyed. Ambuſtus affected by the 
complaints of his daughter, determined on re- 


moving their cauſe. He acted with ſo much 


addreſs. with reſpect to his plebeian ſon . in- law, 
and the others of the fame claſs whom they aſſo- 


ciated with, that an alteration took place in the 


government, without any miſunderſtanding be- 
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tween the two orders. The military tribunes, 
who had been all patricians, were ſuppreſſed, and 
it was ordained, that thenceforward there ſhould 
always be a-plebeian conſul, and, in proceſs of 
time, there was even a olebeiun dictator. From 
this mixture of the two orders, enſued an alle- 


viation of the lot of the leſs fortunate claſs of 


the people. The rate of intereſt, which had 
given riſe to exceſſive uſury, and whoſe burthen 
fell chiefly on the people, was diminiſhed. The 
ſeverity of the laws againſt debtors was miti- 
cated. Adoptions amongſt the patricians and 
plebeians became more trequent ; the one ſeeking 
honour, the other wealth. The two orders might 
be ſaid to fraternize, and their union, though 
oſten altered in the courſe of time. owed its riſe at 
the moment to two paſſions that are uſually the 
dileminators of diſcord, — envy, and ambition. 
An inconceivable phrenzy at this time. ſeized 
the Roman matrons, and induced them to form 
the horrible plot of poiſoning their huſbands. 
© Some authors reckon as many as three hundred 
and ſixty, all women of. diſtinction, who took 
part in it. Others mention only one hundred and 
ſeventy, which is not a few: ſince it is difficult to 
believe, that ſo many women ſhould have united 
in ſuch a crime. Many patricians periſhed with- 


out any ſuſpicion of the crime, to perpetuate | 


which, the conſpirators had fixed on a time when 
the plague made its ravages at Rome, to whaſe 
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7 dong venom it lent its aſſiſtance. "They were 


at length diſcovered by a ſlave, and ten of them 


ſurprized by the conſuls in the very act of pre- 
paring the poiſoned beverage, which was to rid 


them of their remaining huſbands. They de. 


| clared them to be only chymical preparations, a 


falutary efficacy ; but being ordered to make proof 
of them on themſelves, they heſitated, and demand. 
ing a conference firſt with the reſt of their ac- 


complices, they drank together of the fatal cup, 
and expired. The Romans looked on this to be 


the effect of ſome vertigmous ſpirit, or a kind of 


evil fate which influenced their women, and deyo- 
ted them for expiatory ſacrifices. But is it 


not poſſible in times of ignorance and ſuper: 


ſtition, like thoſe of which we now write, that 


the magiſtrates gave too eaſy belief to the accu- 
ſation. The women had no choice but that of 
acknowledging their crime, or drinking their mix- 
ture. They would, undoubtedly, have preferred 
the latter, if certain of the i innocence of the com- 
pofition. But theſe potions which were intended 


for the diſeaſed, when received into healthy and 


unprepared bodies, might poſſibly become really 
a- poiſon to them, and deſtroy both their ho- 
nour and their lives. In this cafe the huſbands 
were moſt guilty. This ſuppoſition is ſurely 


much more conformable to the received charac- 
ter of the Roman matrons, ſo celebrated for 
; their wiſdom and — the ny of their mo- 
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rals; and the virtues of their ſex, carried fo en 


by them even to heroiſm. 


1483 


Hiſtorians remark, that they always ſhared 


with the moſt lively intereſt in the glory of Rome, 


and felt the misfortunes of the Republic, like 


perſonal ſufferings. They put on mourning with 


every appendage of ſorrow, on the fatal news of 


the diſaſter experienced by the army of the conſul, 


Poſthumius, in the country of the Samnites. 


Led on by faithleſs guides, it entered a narrow 


pafs over-hung by mountains nearly perpendi- 


cular, out of which there was but one paſſage, 
at which when the army arrived, they found it 


cloſed up by a fortification of trees and large 
ſtones; and meaſuring back their ſteps again, 
found the entrance blocked up in like manner, 
and the higher ground covered with ſoldiers, ſe- 
cure by their fituation from all attac. The 
* Gods, themſelves, ſays Livy, could bt have 


* delivered them without a miracle.” What. 
muſt have been the ſenſations of a brave army in 


ſuch a ſituation-? The Samnites were not them. 
ſelves unembarraſſed, in conſidering what they 
, ought to do with thoſe, whom they had thus wholly 
in their power. 

Pontius, their ä ſent to aſk the ad 


vice of his father, Herennius, an old man, em- 


nent for his knowledge and prudence. He an- 
* * I-adviſe you, my ſon, to open a free 


TOE to the Romans, and let them return 
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Os. ome without doing them any injury!“ This 


advice ſeemed fo ſtrange to victors, abſolute maſ- 
ters of the vanquished, that the son believing his 
father not-rightly to have underſtood their ſitu- 

ation, from the deputies having failed to explain 
it; ſent them back with further information. The 


old man then returned for anſwer, © My advice 


< is,, tat you maſſacre all the Romans, without 
« ſparing a ſingle man.“ This reply but in- 
| creaſed their difficulty, and Herennius was in- 
treated to come and explain both himſelf. He 


came, and after ſtating both opinions, conclu- 


ded with theſe words: © Either treat the Romans 
with a generoſity which ſhall make them your 
<« friends, or weaken them fo far as to render them 
c much leſs formidable enemies. There i is no third 
« way which in ſound policy can be taken.” Un- 
fortunately the force of this reaſoning was not 
felt, and the third way was adopted. The Ro- 
mans, from the impoſſibility of climbing inſur- 
mountable rocks, and exhauſted with hunger, 
which they three days ſupported, conſented, 
with extreme reluctance, to paſs under the 
yoke. . From this fatal ſpot, ſince called the 
Caudine Forks, they paſſed, naked, unarmed, 
and with rage rankling in their hearts, through 
the ſhouts and ſcorn of an inſolent ſoldiery. 


An inhabitant of Capua, whither they after- 
Wards repaired, well divined. their diſpoſitions. 


When, by their dejection, it was imagined that 
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« that they keep their anger indeed ſhut up, 


« but that they meditate a dreadful revenge. — - 


The Capuans conducted themſelves toward thoſe 
unfortunate ſoldiers, not only like . allies, but 
friends. 'To prevent their. entering Rome in ſo 


humiliating a ſtate, they ſent them arms and 


clothes, and even carried their attention ſo far, 


as to provide the conſuls with 2 and | 


faſces. 


hide themſelves in their own houſes. On the 


enſuing day, the conſul, Poſthumius, was the 


firſt to adviſe the ſenate to fulfil none of the con- 
ditions which had been forced from him; and 
propoſed, that he ſhould be ſent back to the 
S$amnites, to be diſpoſed of at their pleaſure. 
The other conſul, with equal magnanimity, offered 
himſelf. The officer appointed to deliver them 
into the hands of the enemy, cauſed them to be 
bound, and as he preſented them, ſaid, * Since 
* theſe men haye entered into a treaty with you 
* without any orders from the republic, which is 
a crime; we deliver them up to you, that we 
may have no ſhare in the puniſhment which 
they only: -ought to bear.“ To this Pontius re- 
plied, © That "Geir proceedings were "OY 


Vol. 111. mY >; 


the Roman. courage was extinguiſhed for ever, 
he ſaid to his fellow-citizens : - This obſtinate 
* filence, and © theſe downcaſt eyes,” prove 


They entered Rome by "IVE nad went to 
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« contrary” to juſtice. In conſequence of the 


agreement between us, you have all your citi- 
e zens, whom I could have put to death, and [ 


* have not the peace for which I ſtipulated. , If 
you diſlike the treaty, ſend back your army to 


the Caudine paſs. Your honour will then re- 


main ſpotleſs; and the rights of nations, which 
© you affeck to conſider as fo ſacred, will remain 
10 inviolate. The reaſoning was found, but it 

had no ſucceſs with men pre-determined to per- 
ſiſt. Pontius diſdaining revenge, unbound and 


ſent back the conſuls. The war then began 


with inveteracy. Pontius was taken, and Fabiu 


\ | the diftator, far from imitating the laudable 


generoſity, of the former; led him in triumph; an 


' humiliation perhaps allowable, as a juſt retaliation 


for the indignity ſuffered at the Caudine Forks. But 


he had him afterwards beheaded; an action 


AF wholly unworthy a people who prided themſelves 


on their juſtice, though they ſcarcely ever evinced 
any but when it was conformable to their intereſt. 


The courage ſhewn by Poſthumius in his vo 
juntary facrifice of himſelf, was undoubtedly 


| meritorious ; but to maintain in the ſenate that 


there 'was a neceflity to break a compact, ra- 
tified by oath, in order to reſerve to his country 
the right of revenging the affront it had ſuffered, 


Was making himſelf the victim of an act of injuſtice. 
Nor were theſe ſacrifices at this time at all un- 
common. A ſecond Decius was ſeen to devote 
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himſelf like the firſt, and to give himſelf up in 
battle to certain death, as his father had, Single 
_ perſons, and even whole battalions, infatuated 
with the deſire of glory, did the like. This kind 
of epidemic phrenzy paſſed from the Romans to 
their enemies, or was common between them. 
Of the ſame kind may be reckoned the oaths ad- 
miniſtered with every ceremonial tending to raiſe 
and ſanctify by religion the ferocity habitual to 
| warriors. Sixteen thouſand of the braveſt of the 
Samnites,. on a war they entered into againſt the 
Romans, pronounced the following formidable 
imprecation: “ May all the curſes of the Gods 
fall on me and my poſterity, if I follow not my I 
generals wherever they thall think proper to 
* conduct me; if I ever turn my back on the 
* enemy, or if I kill not all thoſe whom-I ſhall 
tt ſee fly.” Such as ſhewed any heſitation to take 
this oath, were killed on the ſpot, and thrown 
amongſt the victims that were ſacrificed, The 
warriors, united by this dreadful engagement, re- 
ceived ſplendid arms and ornamented helmets, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the reſt : a precaution which 
t has its uſe in exciting emulation. 
N The Romans at this time eſtabliſhed a kind of The leg. 
y regularity in the Latin territory, which they clever pune 
„ feed from robbers, the diſgraceful remnants of 
3 the armies. Theſe had formed a body compoſed 
„ e of ſlaves, and became ſtrong enough 
e . 8 
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tc ſeize on ſome of the towns. Wretched were 
thoſe Who fell into their power. They exerted 


a moſt tyrannic ſway over them; not only rob- 
bing them of their property, but - attacking the 


freedom of the men, and the chaſtity of the wo- 


men. One of their barbarous laws ordained, 
that no free woman ſhould eſpouſe a man of like 
condition, without having firſt beſtowed her fa- 
- favours on a ſlave; A whole legion, compoſed 
of men of Campania, who were in garriſon at 


200 Rhegium, were guilty of ſimilar crimes.” . Theſe 


legionaries puniſhed a ſuſpected treachery, by 
putting all the men to death, and compelling the 
women aud girls to receive them for huſbands. 


An army was ſent againſt them, they were all 


taken and brought to Rome, where fifty were 
55 ly ſcourged and beheaded. 


But no wars repreſſed to afford the didentions 


within the city, which ſeemed, on the contrary, 


Ae ul God to each other. In conſequence of the 


diſcord reigning there, war was declared, to remove 


the idle and ſeditious from Rome; and with vic 


tory the diviſion of the ſpoils and conquered ter- 
ritory brought back diffention. To theſe motives 


were added the continual action of emulation, 


and deſire of honours, ſubſiſting between the ple- 


: ©. beians and patricians, with reſpect to the offices 
of the prieſthood, and other privileges, which 


che former wilhed to ſhare. From theſe diſputes 
a new] diſſention aroſe between the e and 
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| people, who retired a ſecond. time to the Sacred 5 
Mount, and were recalled by the eonceſſions of 
the ſenate. It ſeems ſurptiſing that the ſevere 
avs againſt debtors ſtill refined in- fores ; and 
that the creditor retained: the right of ſeizing he 
perſon of his debtor, and treating him as a ſlave. 
This barbarous law was even enforced againſt the 
ſon of a conful. The father, loaded with the 
beary intereſt of his debts, and totally unable ts - 
fatidfy one of his creditors, was compelled to de- 
ver his ſon -up to him. The untelenting cre- 
ditor kiad him ſcourged, and ſhe appearance of 
the unfortunate ſufferer in the forum, with the 
marks yet recent of this cruel treatment, ocea- 
floried an inſurrection. of the people, and pro- 
duced the decree by which this inhuchan wy was 
once more abrogated; "| | 
INE e of cenſor of morals was ut dune 9714 
TRI" y Gencorshipz 
m——_ ſuch as Jes iis life, but- agiſ 
even thoſe who made an oftentatious diſplay f 
their wealth. The inexorable F abricius and 
Amilius 'Piipus, when confuls, ſtruck out bf the 
it of ſenators ſeveral patricians noted for the 
regularity of their Rves, and even one who Had 
deen dictator, for making uſe of a veſſel of filver 
elf the weight of ten pounds. But the beſt- cen 
Tor! exilteck in the example gen by thoſe vit- 
rus Romans of confular Sgaity, Nees Ben | 
A ch of mogy De; 38 nend 
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rals who. had triumphed ; and who, * 
having done every thing in their power for their 
country, retired to a private life; not a life of 


effeminacy; but cultivating with their own la- 


bour their little territory, where no luxury was 
ſeen, and were ſimplicity and ſobriety of manners 
reigned. It was thus the famous Curius Dentatus 


was found by the Samnite ambaſſadors, ſeated on 


a ſtool by his hearth, refreſhing. himſelf with a 


| 88 of roots only. They came to ſolicit him 


to exert himſelf in their favour in a treaty they 
were deſirous of making with the republic, and 
| placed a large ſum of money beſide him. Curius 
A it with contempt, ſaid, Carry back 
V vyour gold, my poverty, no doubt, gave you 
4 * bopes of corrupting me; but J prefer the 
« commanding of thoſe poſſeſſed of gold, to the 
« poſſeſſing it myſelf 5 1 
Rome could at this ſime arm an Sd, * 
* thouſand gitizens; and beheld under 
her, dominions all the nations, from the moſt re- 
mote part of Etruria, to the Ionian ſea, and from 


the Tuſęan to the Adriatic ſeas. But theſe: peo - 
ple were not all equally, dependant on her. Some 


were wholly ſubdued, whilſt others had. retained 
their own; laws and privileges. | Others again 
were allies only of the, Romans, WhO. were to 
Provide troops im caſes of neceſſity, and ſupport 
them at their own, expenſe. Others enjoyed cer- 
tain privileges which aſſimilated them to the Ro- 
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mans, according to. the different” conditions to 


which they had ſubmitted. All Italy roms 


confederation, protected bythe ægis ofthe republic. 


n * of * 755 its power when he 


dended 10 inſ ulted the 8 The latter, as 
has been feen in the hiſtory of that period, acted 


toward Pyrrhus, with the magnanimity they knew | 
how to diſplay, when they thought the eyes of 


we whole world were upon them; unleſs when 
private-intereſts, in the deſire of wealth, or domi- 
mon, interfered to deſtroy. every other conſider- 


ation, as happened in their wars With the Cars 


thagigians.” 5 4 4 71 FR 34901 Ex , T 


The latter were In; poſſeſſon af different: First Punic 


drive: in Africa and Spain. They were maſ- 


ters 6f Sardinia, Corſica, and all the iſlands on 


the Italian coaſt, and had even extended their 
conqueſts into Sicily. The two republics had 


ingady entered into reciprocal reſtrictions by 


treaties; dictated by precaution, and diſtruſt. 
The"! Carthaginians _ ſtipulated that the Ro- 
mans, ſhould: not navigate the ſeas of Africa 
beyond the Fair Promontory, ſuppoſed to be 


at only a, ſmall diſtance from Carthage, uns 


leſs: driven there by tempeſt, 1 in which caſe, the, 


time- of their remaining there was ſtated, and laws 


were enacted for the regulation of commerce. 
The Romans, with like conditions, interdicted 
them the ſeas of Italy; but the intermediate 
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ones; fuch as that of Sicily; and even the iſland 
itſelf, muſt inevitably be a-ſubject of diſagreement 
between the republics, equally. ambitious. The 
Carthaginians had landed there prior to the Ro- 
mans, and enjoyed extenſive poſſeſſions in the 
iſland. The latter could not behold them with- 
out jealouſy ſo near their own coaſt; and the 
tvo republics. retorted. « on each other the rſt 
pelo” eh | 
But in the quarrels 3 nations bs "OY N f 
private perſons, it is not always he ho gives the a 
firſt blow "who begins the attack. ITbey were i 
both willing tight ; and the Romans thought t 
a plauſible pretext was offered them for oppoſing 
the äggrandizement of the Carthagenians, by 
1 #6 the! aſſiſtance of Meſſina, on which 
the latter had ſeized: This conqueſt left but a 
very narrow ſtrait; eaſy! to be paſſed, between the 
rival nations. The poſſibility of being ſoon at- 
tacked induced the Romans to believe they had 
a'right to attack their rivals; and it is highly pro- 
bable the Carthaginians had not advanced ſo fi 
without an intention of purſuing their advantages. 


arid Was carried on from the firſt with. a ferocity 
which never diminiſhed; The Carthaginians exal- 
perated at che firſt ſucceſs of the Romans, who had 
fucceeded in taking Meſſina, put to death all the 
Ttalians in e Perhaps they: frated | be- 


gl HD Di} 42. nde asl 54. 
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A 


ing betrayed by them, but the precaution was 


not leſs cruel, and ſhut the eyes of the Romans 


| againſt” the imprudence and danger of the war; 


a war by ſea which they entered into without 
| ſhipping; and, in the courſe of a few months, be- : 


came experienced mariners. 


: 158: - 


The firſt paſſage of the ſtrait was eels in Floet built 


be and the deſcent being ſucceſsful. was m 


followed by a battle againſt Hiero, king of Sy- 


n two 
onths, 


racuſe, whom the Romans forced to conclude 7; 


à peace, which facilitated their progreſs in the 


illand, Feeling their inferiority to the Car- 


thaginians with their frail barks; and 'clumſy and 
Mu. conſtructed veſſels, they conceived the project 


of building others, in ſufficient number to com- 
poſe a fleet; and, what will be with difficulty 


believed; executed it in the ſpace of two months. 


In two months; reckoning from the day on 


which» the trees began to be felled, they built an 


hundred gallies, with five tiers or banks of oars, 
and twenty with three. While they were building 


they made ſailors of landſmen, who had ſcarcely 
beheld the fea. © Seated on forms on the ſea tide; 
in the ſame order as was obſerved in veſſels, they 


were trained to mancuvre, with their oars in their 


hands, 2s if they vere on ſſip- board 3 and as Ton | 


ſoon as the veſſels were equipped; they put in 
practice at n W Spe had . on _ 
more. kd: f. yy ; | . 


754 | 
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The . alſo ventured to conftrudt a kind 
of floor on which they could fight as on land. 
They invented a machine, which they called a 
Crow, with which they could work themſelves 
to the veſſel of the enemy, and board it. 
all theſe preparations, they ſought the Carthagi. 
nians, and the two fleets were not long without 
meeting. The [Africans were ſomewhat fur: 
priſed at the light of the unuſual machines which 
appeared raiſed on the pro of each veſſel; but 


their aſtoniſhment encreaſed when, by being 


fuddenly, lowered, they grappled ' théir —_ 
 bnd compelled them to fight-as if; on land. . , 


In this ſort of battle, the Romaris had at 


* ſuperiority; and their ſailors were fo; well 
trained in working their veſſols, that, notwith⸗ 
ſtanding the doxterity and ſwiftneſs of the enemy, 


they conſtantlycpreſented: thoſe terrible machines 


to them, from which they could not | eſcape: 
The Romans gained! a complete victory. . The 


news was carried :to Carthage by a Carthaginian 
admiral, who thought himſelf authorized: to uſe 


| ſomeartifice ito obtain forgiveneſs for his defeat. 
Hie ſent one of his friends, who, aſſembling the 


ſenate, ſaic to them; 


5 whether he bught to give battle to a Roman 
conſul, who has under his orders a numerous 
$.!fleet, but compoſed of weſſels ill- conſtructed, 
* and provided with machines which have not 


After 


Hannibal deſires to know 
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oc been ſcen Sas Rn? the uſe of which i is not 
2 known. The unanimous, reply was, let Hanni- 


„ bal engage the Romans, and puniſh, them for 
« braving,us on our element. ” The friend of their 


admiral, infanyly replied ; he has engaged 
« them and been conquered. He has oy 
6 executed the orders you have: now given.” 

His liſe was ſpared, a favour very rare in that re- 


public. At Rome, Ducilius received, as his re- 


ward, the honour , of being preceded by a flam- 
beau and a player on the flute, for the remainder 
of his life, whenever he returned from ſupping 
with h his friends; a diſtinction heretofore allowed 
only. to thoſe WhO triumphed, and for the day of 
triumph. only; and from a people who knew 
how to make an acknowledgement for the great 
leryices rendered them by a dictator, by merely 
permitting his door to be opened outward auen 
of-igyard; This reward was great. 


The ill conſtructed veſſels mentioned by Han- 


nibal. ſoon became::light galleys, eaſy to be ma- 


naged, and built after: the model of one of that 


kind which the Romans taok. When better equip- 
eds band ſtill bearing the formidable. crew, they 
gained another important victory over another 


admiral; named Hanno. He had the imprudence 


u repair without guards to the Roman army, to 


make propoſals of peace; as ſtep the more ha- 
zardous, as hellay under the reproach of having 


detrayed-a conſul Who had been, bychis orders, | 
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laden wich i irons, and ſent to Carthage. He no 


ſoner appeared than the Romans called aloud for 
_ kts detention and puniſhment. | Hanno, with, 
| out being diſconcerted, cool replied; „What 


4 fidy; except that of having it ſaid, that Rome 


advantage will you gain by imitating our per- 


produces as bad men as- Carthago? And 


the conſuls dectared; though the perfidious Car 


Regulus, - | 


thaginians had violated the laws of nations, the 
Romans would obſerve them even with the treach- 
erous. No wc _ and Us victors {4 
fail-for Carthage. „ 40 

At the hind usb qopdititva . Reed th 


_ eonfill Regulus, and, às if he Bad /a preſentiment 


of bis misfortunes, it was with difficulty he was 


taking advantage of the death bf the forme | 
. ho held my field, amounring th ft acres, has 
A gobbed me of my inſtruments of huſbandry, | 


perſuaded io accept the charge. "Whether ke 


made uſc of a ꝓtetence, or — de fact oy 


be wrote-thus 60 the ſenate; A Gaj-laboujet, 


and fled, © My praſener is thereſore ne ceflary 


« for the cultivation of it, withoum which I can- 
©. not poſſibly maintain m/ wife and children,” 


Tus ſenate removed: this objetiion by taking the 
_ _ charge on themſewes, and :addeted Regulus to 
 _ continue in his c mand of the army of Africa. 


He met at ſirſt with the moſt Hrilliant ſucceſs. 


He advances to the very walls of Carthage, and 
| thovght the, republic h macht | humiliated, this 


. a A Soo 2 as ban moon 
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never have more - then, one veſſel of way in ſer- 
vide, and furniſh the Romans with fifty*three 
zallies. with three tiers of oars, completely equipt, 
whenever they ſhould be required. 

There haughty propoſals were mated: ahh 


dideit. "Whilſt the proconſul, unable, from want 


of the neceſſary machines, to carry on a ſiege, 


ravaged the country, and raiſed contributions; 
a Lacedemonian officer, named Xanthippus, was 
taining the Carthaginians, ho were little uſed to 
the military evolutions of a land army; ſo that when 
they appeared before Regulus to give him battle, 
he! was as much ſurpriſed as the Carthaginians 
had been at Roman machinery, when their crow | 
was firſt ſeen by them. Fortunate is the general 


who: aſtoniſhes the enemy. Nanthippus gained 


' xcomplete victory; Regulus was taken, laden with 


irons, and dragged to Carthage. As the term Punic 
faith has been uſed, to ſignify deceit, ſo may 
Punic reward, to expreſs the ingratitude with 
which the republic repaid the ſervices of the La- 
cedæmonian. Authors agree that a victim to its 
jealouſy and rancour he was obliged to leave 
Carthage; others add, that the failors of the 


veſſel aſſigned him had orders to throw] him into 


'theſea j and others, that it was known. to be lcaky, 
in {5h of which it was loſt. In yg" 


un 
gong other conditions of peace, he EEE PF 5 
it hovld be ſubjett to an annual tribute to Rome, 


-.- Ax 4 
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vepublles rewarded ill, and puniſhed ri igorouſh, 


There were many examples of generals being 


crucified at n, ſolely for e been 


defeated. 


During the captivity SY Regulus, the war was 


l on with the utmoſt obſtinacy. The mz 


ritime operations of the Romans were crowned 


with ſucceſs ; ſometimes, it is true, mingled with 


diſaſters, but ſuch only as aroſe from the fury of 


the elements. Twice their victorious navy con- 


quered, by winds and ſtorms was ſwallowed in 
the abyſs of the ſea, yet, by a ſort of creation, 
others ſtill more formidable fallied from their 


docks. Fourteen years of diſaſterous war exhauſted 


the Carthaginian reſources, and they, reluctanth, 


inclined towards peace. The firſt effect of thi 
inclination was ſome amelioration of the ſlayery 
of Regulus, which had till then been very ſevere. 


They endeavoured to perſuade him to accompany 


_ their ambaſſador to Rome. He conſented, pro- 
miſing, at the ſame time, if the negociation did 


not ſucceed, to return again to his fetters. . 


When arrived at the gates of Rome, woe 


8 refuled to enter them. © I am,” ſaid he, n 


Ft longer a Roman citizen, but: 4 Carthagi 
nian flave : the ſenate always gives audi- 


* ence to ſtrangers without the gates.” His 


wife Marcia came to meet him, and preſented 
to him his two children ; but this wretched Par 
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rent fixed his eyes on the ground, and yielded. 
not to their careſſes. The ſenate aſſembled ; and 
Regulus, admitted into their preſence with the 
Carthaginian ambaſſadors, thus addreſſed them; 
60 Conſcript fathers, a ſlave to the Carthaginians, 3 
A come from my maſters to obtain a peace, or 


; 0 at leaſt an exchange of priſoners.“ He would 
1 have retired during the debate. The ſenate 


preſſed him to remain, but he refuſed till ordered 
to do ſo by the ambaſſadors. | * 
Whilſt the elders of the ſenate” gave their opi- 
nion, he kept his eyes ſtedfaſtly down, till it was 
his turn to ſpeak : when he thus began; A ſlave 
at Carthage; at Rome I am free, and freely I 


f « « ſhall ſpeak: He then proceeded to prove it 

1 not the intereſt- of the republic to make peace. 

y . The forces of Carthage, faid he, © are e. 
4 * hauſted. You have been but once conquer- 

F ed, and that once through my fault, a fault 

2 « Metellus has nobly repaired : whilſt the Car- 


« thaginians have ſo often been beaten, that they 
© ſcarcely dare meet a Roman. Their finances... 
© are ſo exhauſted they can no longer pay thoſe 
© mercienaries who are their chief ſtrength. It is 
therefore my advice to purſue the war more 
© vigorouſly than ever. As for the exchange of 


- a * Priſoners, amongſt the officers in your honda, 
d many who are ſtill in the prime of life, may yet | 
„be of ſervice to their country. In the few ears 


5 1 have to expect of as and thoſe few uſeleſs, 
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E what. can you hope for from a man who al- 
et lowed e to be conquered = t laden with 


“ jrons?“ | 
There are no traces of i its having been debated 


in the ſenate, whether ſome of the intereſts of the- 


republic ought not to be ceded to ſave the ge- 
nerous captive. Some ſenators were eager to prove, 
tat he was under no obligation to return to Car- 
thage, and fulfil an engagement exacted by force. 


The pontifex maximus himſelf declared it as his 
opinion, that he might remain at Rome without 
incurring the guilt of perjury. But to a deci- 


fion which he thought injurious to his honour 


and his courage ; he indignantly replied, 66 Though 


I am well acquainted with the tortures which 
_« await me at Carthage, I prefer them to an 
© act, which would cover me with infamy in 
© my tomb. It is my duty to return, and for all 
« elle, let the gods provide.” The preſſing in- 


| Treaties of · the ſenate and people were unavail- 


ing, and fearing leaſt he ſhould' be affected, he 
would neither ſee his wife or children, and quit 


ted his country with dry eyes and an unmoved 
countenance, whilft the PU 'beholders. 


were melted into tears. 


What ought we to think of this people and their 


ſenate, who, with one word, or a facrifice of 
ſome one advantage, might have ſaved fo mag- 


nanimous a citizen from torture and from death, 


and yet remained inflexible? And what alſo can we 


3 
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think-of the repubhe of Carthage who: ſuffered 
and ordainedi the moſt reſpectable and honourable f 
oß men to expire in the moſt dreadful agonies. 
After having plunged him into the obſcureſt dun- 
geon, he was taken out to be expoſed to the 
burning rays of an ſun; his eye-lids 
being firſt cut off, and was then encloſed in a box 
pierced with iron ſpikes, in which he expired. — 
The ſenate of Rome delivered their principal pri? 
ſoners to his wife, Marcia, who, by her orders, | 
ſuffered a ſlow death, in tortures Hke thoſe in; 
ſifted on her huſband—deteſtable acts of revenge 
and retaliatian;'for which ' thoſe who rule in 
every government in r _ kts: PRO en 
to be made reſponſible. 

After other atrocities, which Apel enquk 
nes of the hiftorian, but which are but too com- 
non among people labouring under national ha- 
reds, yecourſe vras had to a treaty ef peace, 
that neceſſary end of all wars. It was concluded 
y Hamilcar, the only one of all the Carthaginian 
generals who had maintained the honour of their 
ums in Sicily. They engaged totally to evacuate 
bat iſtand, the other conceſſions made to the 
Romans, conſiſted in money. The ſenate, to 
whom was reſerved the ratification of the treaty, 
tcreaſed the ſum which the commiſſioners had 
greed on; and Hamilcar, compelled by neceſlity, - 
wreed to the addition, But the ovrbeming's and „ 
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Hifatotial, manner of the Romans, inſpired him 
with: a hatred toward them, of vrhich in the ſe- 
quel, he made them feel the effects. It muſt be 


| acknowledged; that Rome in this war evinced an 


energy ſuperior to what was ever ſhown by any 
people. Not only the republic, but the patri 
eians contributed to it, in all poſſible ways. The 


whole fleet was equipped by the eitizens at their 
own private expence, without reckoning the 
uſual armaments. From the former, they derived 

the double advantage of ruining the commerce 


of their enemies, and learning it themſelves, hy 


the information they gained from priſoners of the 
places moſt favourable to, or moſt abounding in ma- 
terials for exchange; for money. was at that time 
very little in uſe. The Romans, who were ex- 


cellent imitators, perfected themſelves during the 


war in the art of ſieges ; became accuſtomed to 


diſtant expeditions; and nm to 0 en 


| ments, as well. as men. ee ei in 


Some events paſſed boch in rad Ttah, 


which muſt not bewholly buried in oblivion. Rome 
was. endangered by a, conſpiracy, began among 
the ſlaves and labourers, united by the deſire of 
_ plunder; and made the neceſſity of active vigi- 


lance over the populace in great cities to be 
ſeverely felt. But this claſs of people were not 
left unprotected. Claudia, a Roman matron, was 
. fummoned, and obliged, notwithſtanding the ſo- 
citations of her relations, to appear. before the. 
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ediles, for having. ſaid, 1 in a fcornful n 


« Will they never drive out this populace' with 
ie which. the city is infeſted.” She wascondemned 
4 to a very heavy fine. eee 

An hundred and four an graced the tri- 
dpd of Marcellus, after his victories in Sicily. 
As the Romans would neither make uſe: of, nor 
bear the expence of ſupporting them; at the 


163 


econcluſion of this ceremony they were hunted 


in the circus. Thus the ſoldiers learnt, as a 


matter of amuſement, to combat thoſe animals, 
which before had cauſed them ſo much terror. 
The laurel of Apollo grows near that of Mars. 


The poets, Ennius and Nævius, were born to cele- 


brate the victories of the Scipios. At once poets 
and warriors, they achieved the exploits they ſung. 


About this time the practice of divoree began. 


The chaſte flame of Hymen till then ſcrupulouſly 
preſerved by the Romans from the breath of vice, 
alteraately extinguiſhed, and relumined, paſſed 


wich the pureſt ſires by one regulation, had to 
\ dread that the flame which ſanctified their union, 
might be deſtined to another altar; for the cen- 
ſors· obſerving a great diminution of the popu- 

lation, believed it to originate in ill aſſorted mar- 
\ riages. They obliged every citizen to engage by 
bath to marry” only to give ſubjects to the repub- 


not intending that nge 2 of 


M2 


\'ffom--one! to the other. Thoſe hearts warmed 
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this advantage thowld be diſlolved, tough it | 
was ſo interpreted by a citizen, Carviltius Ruga, 


united to a wife of whom he is ſaid to have been 


paſſionately fond. He repudiated her for barren- 


neſs, and eſpouſed another; thus firſt introlucing 
the-praQice-of divoree, of which, though it had 


been long authorized, there had not been as yet 


any example. This prattice firſt | gave riſe to 
contracts, feouring ang err arm ee woman in 


; eee e 1 5 


There was at Rene (4 veathads\ of Efeutapius, 


. god bad been tranſported thither under the 
form of a ſerpent, by the ambaſſadors fent to ſeek 
him in Epidaurus. This temple is not ſaid to 


have been a ſchool for medicine as it ought to 


have been. The fick reſorted to pais the nights 


this ſcience, if ever it became one, could have 


there, and appear to haue expected möreè from 
the power of the god than the knowledge of Bis 


prieſts. Vet it is impoſſible” but that'thefe, from 


feding perſons ſuffering under diſeafe, miuſt have 


taken intereſt in their fate, and learnt by ex peri- 


ende thoſe remedies which they applied; But 


reached no great degree of perfection, for! it Was 


neyer in eſtimation at Nome. It was the proteſ. 
| ſion of ſlaves. 


Surgery was firſt introduced by a 
Greek, named Archagathus, who enjbyed in the 


. beginning a high reputation from his eures; but 
his manner of making deep; meifions was :dif- 
liked. 19285 received in * the ſurname 
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of the Butcher, and this prevented his pro- 
feſſion from gaining credit. Vet it will, with 


difficulty, be believed, that Rome had net ſome 
ſurgeons, who followed a regular method in 
he cure of wounds and fractures. Could ſuch 
large armies as were kept on foot by the ere 
| Ny exiſt en fome fuck afliſtance * o_ 


\ Hiſtory makes mention 6010 an army of eight ti vun 


fred thouſind men, of which two hundred and 
forty-eight thouſand of the infantry, and of which 


Invasion 
of the 
Gauls. 


twenty-ſix thouſand fix hundred knights, were 


Romans. This army was raiſed againſt the 
Gauls, who amounted to no more than ſeventy 


thouſand, fifty thouſand of which were infantry,” 


and the reſt cavalry. This invaſion raiſed fo 
great a dread, that the Sybilline books were con- 
ſulted. The pontiffs are ſaid to have found writ- 
ten there: That the Greeks and Gauls would 
take poſſeſſion of Rome.“ A man and wo- 


man of each country were therefore interred alive 
within the city, by which ceremony they flattered 


themſelves the oracle was accompliſhed, / and 


marched with confidence againſt the enemy. 


The latter had received a reinforcement of two 


hundred thouſand men from Gaul, glowing with 


the native ardor of their nation, In the battle 


which enſued, they ſhewed much more courage 


8 ar ny or diſcipline ; and finding that their 
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drefs_incommoded them, 'the greater part of them 


threw it off, and preſented | themſelves half na- 
ked againſt the Romans. The latter were at 
firſt alarmed at the appearance of an enthuſiaſtic 
multitude; who, throwing themſelves on the 
pikes of their enemies, were contented to receive 

death, fo they could but deal it to others. To 
this rage a cooler moment ſucceeded: the Gauls 


Wege | beaten, diſperſed, and almoſt deſtroyed. 


The Romans purſuing them to the very, boun- 
aries of Italy, ſubdued thoſe: nations whoſe ter- 
ritory the Gauls had paſſed in the way to them, 
thinking thereby to ſecure. themſelyes à barrier 
againſt them. But this ſerved only to point out 
the road by which ſtrangers, better guided, en- 


tered once more, and often ſhook the empire. 


The peace with the Carthaginians, which ſub- 
ſiſted on terms ſa ſevere, was only maintained by 
them from their inability to break it. Their de- 
ſire ſo to do, they but ill concealed. All who 


Were diſcontented with the Roman yoke, re- 


" ceived from them direct or indirect aſſiſtance, 
with more or leſs ſecrecy, according to the chance 
of circumſtances. The Romans could not be 
blind to theſe infringements; but the haughty 


2 carriage of their rivals kept them quiet. When 


the news reached Carthage, that they were ma- 
king great preparations for war, the republic ſent a 
deputation of ten of its principal citizens to 


| Rome. One of them, Hanno, being admitted 
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' into the ſenate, had che boldneſs to ſay, „ If it 
« be your determination to break the treaty ſubfiſt- 


“ ing between us, reſtore to Carthage what ſhe 


* poſſeſſed in Sicily. It was the price we paid 
« for peace. When a bargain between indivi- 


„ duals is broken, a man of honeſty and honour, | 


jf he pretends to l the merchandize, re 
« ſtores the money. The ſenate could not but 
believe that men who ſpoke fo reſolutely, were' 
prepared for every chance, and therefore W 
their demands. 


Vet the af in which hung the tempt 35 | 
| fiined to fall on Rome, increaſed. Hamilcar who 


had negociated the peace of Sicily, the condi- 
tions of which the Romans had imprudently 


aggravated, ſtill bore the affront in mind. He 


had remarked, that the latter were only formidable 
by the junction of the little powers of Italy, of 


which: their forces were compoſed. He therefore 


reſolved, in imitation of them, to extend the 
Carthaginian conqueſts in Spain, which was di- 
' vided into various ſmall ſtates, hoping to obtain 
from them the ſuccours the Romans received from 
Italy. Before he ſet out on an expedition, on 


which depended the fate of Carthage and of 


Rome, Hamilcar offered a ſolemn ſacrifice to Ju- 


Piter, - When the victims were ready, he took his 
fon by the hand, — this ſon was Hannibal, then 


; Ne: years old, — Promiſe me,” ſaid he, to 


fear an eternal hatred to the Romans. Ves, 
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© the child replied, I fwear an immortal hatred 
Aqg them.” '—and he was faithful to, his oath. 


From his father he learned to conquer, to conci- 


liate the friendſhip. of nations, and to attach. 


to him the ſoldiery. Hamilcar dying, left 
his ſon the depoſitory of his ſecret deſigns; 


and by the unjon, either voluntary or forced, 
af numerous auxiliaries in a ſituation to full 
his plans. They had not eſcaped the penetration 


of the Romans, whom policy had alſo induced to 


gain themſelves partizans in Spain, A diverſity 
of opinions naturally, introduced diſputes between 
the allies of the two republics. Hannibal ſeized 


the opportunity of a ſkirmiſh between the inhabi- 


tants'of Saguntum and their neighbours, to attack 


that towyn, which he was deſirous of puniſhing 


for its obſtinate adherence to the Romans. The 


latter being not immediately able to aſſiſt it, ſent 
ambaſſadors to the young Carthaginian, who 
purſued the fiege with the utmoſt ardor. 

As ſoon as they were landed, they deſired an 


interview with Hannibal ; who anſwered, I 


% have far other things to do than to give au- 


E dience to ambaſſadors,” He admitted them, 
however, into his preſence, and very briefly in- 
farmed them, that the Saguntines were the ag- 
greſſors; and concluded. by ſaying ; if you have 


any complaints to make againſt me, you muſt 
\* -addreſs yourſelf to the ſenite of my republic.” 


 Thither, * to . they 1 re · 
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"plies 3 but during their voyage, the Saguntines, 
reduced to the. Jaſt extremity, burnt their moft 
valuable effects, and having ſhut themſelves up 
in their houſes, ſet fire to them, and with their 


wives and children periſhed in the flames. 
The ambaſſadors, when they arrived at Carthage, 


complained of the inſolent haughtineſs of Hanni- 


bal, and required that the imprudent young man 
ſhould be delivered up to them to be puniſhed at 


Rome for his arrogance; declaring, that a refuſal | 


of their demand would be conſidered as a proof 
of their approbation of the violation of treaties, 
and the deſtruction of Saguntum. There were 


who was its head ; the other, governed by Han- 
no, inclined to giving full ſatisfaction to the Ro- 


mans, that is, to deliver Hannibal up to them. 


This the Barcan party oppoſed, and were ſuc- 
ceſsful, A ſort of middle way was propoſed, but 
to that the ambaſſadors would not liſten. They 


had, on a former occaſion, offered the Cartha- 


ginians the choice of a javelin or a caduceus. 
The chief of the embaſſy now making a fold in 
his robe, faid in his addreſs to the ſenate : © On 
* this ſide is peace, on the other war; chooſe 


* then which you prefer.” — We will not 
5. chooſe, ſaid the Carthaginians, give us which 


you pleaſe.” —* Take war then; replied the 
_* ambaſſador,” At theſe. words the Barcan 


two factions at Carthage; the Barcan, ſo denomi- | 
mated from Hamilcar Barcas, father of Hannibal, 
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7 | faction exclaimed war, war, and then was it 
in a moment decided, that thouſands 75 men | 


ſhould: murder each other. 


Snare. What will not the love of glory effet 1 What 


nic war. 
2785. dangers will not the confidence of an army in its 


PO general inſpire it to brave! Hannibal took his 
departure from the ſouth of Spain at the head of 
fifty-nine thouſand men, fifty thouſand: of which 
were infantry, to attack the Roman republic in the 
heart of its empire. He had taken the wiſeſt 
precautions for ſecuring the poſſeſſions of Car- 
thage, in Spain, where he left his brother Af- 
drubul with a ſufficient force, to make head 
againſt the Romans; and to be the better aſſured 

pf the troops which he entruſted to his brother, 
he had exchanged the Spaniards for Africans; 
having cauſed fifteen thouſand of the latter to be 


in Africa by a body of Spaniſh cavalry, Pre- 


the affiſtance of either the Tranſalpine or Ciſal- 
pine Gauls ; and on his arrival in their country, he 


jealouſy, or hatred, of all theſe nations againſt 
the Romans, and that he might depend on them 
when his preſence ſhould encourage them to 
declare themſelves. With theſe hopes he began 
kis march early in the ſpring, paſſed the Pyrences 


tranſported into Spain, whoſe abſence he ſupplied 


vious to ſetting out for Gaul, he endeavoured to 
aſcertain whether he had any thing to hope from 


had the ſatisfatction of finding, that great was ne 
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without meeting with any obſtacle, and arrived 
in the plains of Marſeilles. - : | 
There he was waited for by Saen a was 


deſirous of giving him battle before he paſſed the 


Alps, but Hannibal deceived him by his rapidity, 
and was already on the banks of the Rhone 


when the Roman thought him ſcarce deſcended 6 


* * 
I 7 } 2 
10 


from the mountains. With equal alacrity he 


croſſed this river, though guarded by barbarians, | 


whom it was neceſlary to beat, and heſitated for 
a moment, whether he ſhould not attack the con- 
ſular army, which was at no great diſtance ; but 
he yielded to the repreſentations of the Gauls 


eſtabliſhed in Italy, who had already declared 
againſt the Romans, and were preſſed by them. 


By a fortunate chance, at the confluence of the 
Rhone and Saone, he found two brothers con- 
tending for their kingdom. Hannibal aſſiſted the 
elder and droye out the younger. The former, in 
gratitude for the ſervice he had received, ſupplied 


dim with proviſion and clothing, to defend him 


againſt the cold, to which he was ſoon to be 
expoſed, and in perſon attended him 0 the foot 
of the mountains. | 
Ihe courage. diſplayed os 5 e 
at other Africans, in venturing amongſt rocks 
covered with ice, can never be ſufficiently ad- 
mired. They had not only nature in all her hor- 
rors, torrents, precipices, and impenetrable fo- 


peſts, to encounter; but alſo the inhabitants af 
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Haſs dreary wilds. -The petty kings of ebe 
try, uneaſy at the approach of an army of whoſe 


deſigns they were ignorant, had united. They 
placed troops upon the heights, who rolled down 


ſtones on Hannibal and his followers, and the Afri. 
eans had at once the enemy and the badneſs of 
| the roads to contend with. The greateſt diſorder 


| was occaſioned by the beaſts of burden, and their 


| baggage; thoſe wounded by the mountaineers 


fell back on the ſoldiers, and often ag * 
with them down the ſteeps. bete 
Hannibal, ever favoured by fortune, Aeg at 


. caſtle, where vaſt quantity of cattle and 
a” proviſions had been depoſited. He ſeized on 


them, and the refreſhment. they afforded gave 
his army new) courage to meet the difficulties 
which yet remained to be furmounted. The 
fight of Italy; which Hannibal ſhewed them from 


the tops of the mountains, was a new motive 
for perſeverance. He pointed out to them al. 


| moſt the ſpot oecupied by Rome, the end and 


reward of their toils. During two days which. 


they reſted on the ſummits, they had the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing moſt of the horſes who had been 
beaten down in the road, return, and who, fol- 
1 2 the wow of this —_ Om” the 


The deſent from the Alps Was eicher leſs pain- 


ful or perilous than the aſcent, The army had no 
enemy to combat; but mountains of ſnow and 
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ict, 4 climate ſeverer than any. they had yet 
experienced, and a ſharp and penetrating cold, 
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were the greateſt inconveniences to Spaniards 


and Africans. After having marched two days 


through narrow, ſteep, and flippery roads, they 
aſived at a ſpot where neither horſes or ele- 


phahts could paſs. It was in vain they ſought/ 


ſome favourable outlet; nothing remained, for 


mem, but to determine on cutting through the 
wök! It was en this occafion Hannibal is ſaid 
to Rave made uſe of vine gar to ſoften the rock. 
This wẽas thrown on the rock, firſt heated by 
great fires, when it ſcaled off in thin flakes. - But 
where: could a ſufficient quantity of this liquor he 


by Hannibal over the Alps is unknown. Wonders 


ful to relate, he was only nine days in aſcending, 


and ſix in defcending them. He arrived in Italy 


fre months after he had repaired 20 Carthage 


to eceive his laſt orders. His army was reduced 


to twelve thoufand Carthaginians, eight thou- 
ſand Spaniſh foot, and fix thouſand horſe, which 
numbers he cauſed himſelf to he engraved on a 


colamn ; but it was soon increaſed by the Cifak 


pine Gauls, who joined him. They went in eonjunc- 
tion to lay ſiege to Taurinum or Turin, which was 


taken by affaulti The victor put to the ſword 
all who were found with arms in their hands, 


in order to ſtrike others with terror; a ter- 


found ; or would the corrofive quality of it effect a 
maſs.of rocks? Be this as it will; the road taken 
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ror which became ſo general, that all the neigh 
bouring country — p cen g him 
Proviſion i in ' abundance? '' w I 

- Whilſt: the army of Hannibal tefredtiod them: 
felves in the fertile country of Liguria, he was 
greatly ſurpriſed to learn, that Scipio, whom he 
Had left near Marſeilles, was at hand. The Ro- 
man, on diſcovering” that Hannibal had been too. 
quick for him; had inſtantly embarked the 
greater part of! his army, and now: awaited. the 
Carthaginians at the foot of the Alps which he had 
not been able to prevent him from paſſing. Scipio 
engaged him on the banks of the Ticinus, was con- 


| queredy woundedyand but for his ſon; afterwards 


the celebrated Scipio Africanus, would have been 

made priſoner. This defeat was partly cauſed by 
the defection of a body of Gauls; who, during the 
battle, deſerted the Roman army. Another 
defeat ſuffered by the conſul Sempronius on 
the banks of the Trebia, alarmed the Romans, 
and put Hannibal in a ſituation to advance, and 
endeavour to enter Etruria wed _> moe: by the 


: Appenines. 
He met with no leſs difficulty 1550 chan among 


0 5 the Alps. At firſt a dreadful ſtorm, accompanied 


with torrents of rain, blown directly againſt the 
ſoldiers, compelled them - to! ſtop. A violent 
wind prevented them from fixing their tents, and 
forced them to ſeek ſhelter in the plain. As Han- 
nibal was ever in haſte, he took the ſhorteſt way, 
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which was over a marſh, till then thought. i im- 


_ paſſable, eſpecially by an army, and in it he ſuf- 
fered greatly. They were for four days and four 


nights wading through it, and the greater part 


of the beaſts of burden periſhed in the mud. 
They became thus even of the greateſt utility: 


their dead bodies, and the; bundles with which 


they were laden, affording a place of reſt, where a 
feu hours of repoſe might be obtained. Hannibal 
mounted his last remaining elephant, extrioated 
phuimſelf with the utmoſt difficulty from the ſwamp, 

andqhere loſt an eye by a violent and moſt painful 

defluxion: to which may be added his con- 
tinual anxiety from the Gauls in his army, to 
_ Whoſe. fidelity he could ſo little truſt, that he 
was obliged to ſurround them by his Numidi- 
ans, leſt they ſhould deſert; it is therefore to 
be imagined that he felt the utmoſt joy when he 
at length found himſelf f in the n of Tuſ- 
cany. £ 9 

A cireumſfänce dull more ee 0 
1 in having the conſul Flaminius to engage. 
This general imprudently entered a narrow valley 
/ near the lake Thraſimenus, when the ability of Han; 
2 nibal, taking the advantage of his error, gained 
2 complete victory. Flaminius was killed in the 
engagement. Ihe fugitives with this news 
carried terror to the Roman capital. The pre- 


tor, mounting the roſtrum, uttered only theſe 


Words; © We are defeated. The carnage had 


— tn———c yet eee anne, — 
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F great, the conſternation was ſtill greater. 
The ſew vho eſcaped were believed to have been 


ſaved: almoſt by miracle. Iwo mothers expired 


with joy on ſecing their ſons return. The ſenate 


heights, without allowing Hannibal to approach 


in this extremity, created à dictator, Fabius 


Cundtator, the temporizer, whoſe conduft . 


| | * the propriety of this ſurname. 380 0 


He pubbſhed an edict, ordering all the wh 


alt country to retire with all their ef- 


fects to a place of fafety; and then began his 


march, not to attack Hannibal, but ſolely to em- 
bartaſs his motions and intercept his proviſions. 


He ſtill hung upon his rear, and followed him on the 


him. The. Carthaginians pillaged burnt and ra- 


vaged all before them, without being able to bring 


Fabius to an action. This manner of making 


war greatly haraſſed the Carthaginians ; it alſo 
gave diſguſt to the Romans, who could not fee their 


devaſtations without anger, One of their generals 
Minutius faid, © We have an excellent leader; in 
order to preſerve us he hides us in the clouds.“ 


He was publicly accuſed of cowardice. © I 
“ ſhould be a much greater coward,” ſaid the 


© diſtator, 4 if the fear of a few idle reprosches 


_ 'F ſhould make me offend againit the es 
©. of: prudence and good ſenſe,” | | 


At length, by his continual delays, * drew 
Hannibal! into a defile, the entrances to which he 


immediately guarded, and believed he bad af 
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Jength ſhut the enemy up; but the wily Car- 
thaginian affixing ſmall bundles of faggots to the 


horns of his oxen, cauſed them to be ſet on fire, 


ard the cattle were then driven towards the ſoldiers 
who guarded the paſs. . The ſtratagem ſucceeded, 


the Romans took flight, and Hannibal was extri- 
cated. The ſucceſsof this trick brought new reflec- 
tions on F abius; but he altered not his conduct. 


177 


Mir utius who had found means to divide the com- 


mand with him, impatient of theſe delays, 


ventured to attack Hannibal in the plain. He 


was on the point of being .defeated, when Fa- 
bius came to his likes; and ſaved him. * 1 


4 had well foreſeen,” ſaid Hannibal, that the 


* cloud which hovered on the hills would at 
length fall in a ſtorm.” Not a word of reproach 


eſcaped. the conqueror to his colleague. The 
latter, on his return to the camp, thus addreſſed | 


his ſoldiers; “I have learned, by fearful expe - 


* rience, that I was not born to command, but 


„that obedience is my deſtiny. I ſhall there- 


* fore return to the ſituation which becomes 
„me. Let us go then, my dear companions ; 


let us offer our ſervices to our dictator, and put 
* ourſelves wholly under his guidance ; let him 


« command alone, ſince he alone is capable of 
7 ſerving. as a ſoul to fo great a body. I will 


give him the venerable title of father, and we 


b will bail him as our patron. If we have not con- 


vo. 111. | N 
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« quered Hannibal We have done ſomething 
« fill greater ; we have ſubdued ourſelves.” Then 
putting himſelf at the head of his army, he pro- 
ceeded directly to the dictator's tent, who over: 
heard and comforted him for the paſt, _ em- 
ployed him as his equal for the future. 


By the cabals of the forum, the command was 


taken from Fabius, and beſtowed on Terentius 
Varro, a man of known violence. To temper 
this, a very moderate man, Amilius Paulus was 
aſſociated with him. But confidence gained the 
ſuperiority of wiſdom ; and Varro put /Emilius 
Paulus under the neceſſity of ſupporting him at 
Cannæ, where he ignorantly attacked Hannibal, 
and ſuffered the moſt murderous and moſt per- 
fect defeat the Romans ever met with. /Emilius 
Paulus periſhed, in the battle, and Varro, with 
the remnant of his army, reached Rome. Never 
did the Romans appear ſo great as at this time. 
Throughout the city the utmoſt grief, but no 


ſi.gn of dejection, appeared. The whole ſenate 


went forth to the conſul, and thanked him that 
he had not deſpaired of the republic. Hannibal 
made offers of peace and a ranſom of the priſon- 
ers : but, by a double reaſon of policy, not to 
furniſh Hannibal with the money of which he was 
in want, and to ſhew the Romans, that he who 
died not in the field, had nothing to hope for 
from his country, they refuſed both one and the 
other. Criminals and ſlaves were enrolled, and 
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the Roman allies eagerly ſupplied their contin- 


gents. Some reinforcements arrived from the 
armies in Sicily and other places whence detach- 
ments were diſpatched, and ſome cheering news 


was received from Spain, where the two Scipios 


camed on the war with ſucceſs. 
The public courage gained ſtrength by the 108. 
pite allowed to the Romans by the Carthaginian 


general. Maherbal had adviſed him, after the 


battle of Cannæ, to proceed immediately to Rome, 


and, on his refuſal, that officer is faid to have 


obſerved; © Hannibal, you know how to 


gain, but not how to make uſe of a victory.” 
Whether the officer or the general were right, ſtill 
remains a queſtion. Hannibal, weakened even 


by his victories, was at the head of a courageous 


but ill provided army, uncertain of provifion and 
deſtitute of the machines neceſſary for carryin g on 
a ſiege. Not a town had declared in his favour, 
and unleſs he took Rome at the firſt onſet, which 
| he had little reaſon to expect from a city well 
fortified and peopled with warriors, his army 
would have been expoſed to periſh by want 


and famine. He therefore thought it more 


prudent to ſeek quarters for it where it could 
recover and recruit. There are ſituations in which 
what is moſt reaſonable is worſt. Hannibal un- 
fortunately fixed on Capua, a luxurious city, where 
5 oa army ts more loſſes from indolence 
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and debauchery, than it had froin all the inele- 
mency of the ſeaſons, and the ſword of the ene- 


my in the field. 15 
After the battle of Cannæ, Hannibal "i his 


brother Mago to announce his victory at Car- 


thage; as a proof of which, he carried with 
ho one, or, according to ſome authors, three 
buſhels of rings, taken from the fingers of the 


Roman knights who were left on the field of bat- 
tle, and emptied them in the hall of the ſenate. 


But his triumphal harangue coneluded with the 
demand of ſupplies. He required four thouſand 
Numidjans, forty elephants, and a thouſand talents 


| 4 of filver :< Supplies!“ exclaimed Hauno, the leader 
of the oppoſite faction —“ Supplies! — Hannibal 


* ſays to us, I am conqueror; but ſend me 


troops, proviſion, and money. — Is this 


"© then the language of a man who has ſubdued 


<« ſo many nations of Italy? The Roman repub- 
* lic is repreſented to be at the laſt extremity. 


15 But do the Romans exhibit any figns of 


deſpair? Do they make any advances towards 


peace? Do they even ſeem to defire it?” The 


deputy replied, © Iown, that, notwithſtanding all 
„their loſſes, the Wa ſeem not by: have 
-© abated of their courage.“ The war,” cried 
- his opponent, © is then as muck to begin as on 
the firſt day in which Hannibal ed Italy.— 


We have undoubtedly gained enough to ſecure 


* an adyantageous peace from Rome, and that 
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4 is the moſt favourable thing we can deſire. A; 


2 | ſingle defeat may overthrow all our plans.— 
My opinion therefore is, that we ſhould ſend 
«© no ſupplies to Italy. Hannibal, if he has 


gained ſuch important victories cannot want 


« them, and if the accounts he ſends us are 
« falſe, he does not deſerve them.” i 
Hanno's concluſion would ſeem juſt, if after 


having ſaid that the ſucceſſes of the general 


ought to lead only to an advantageous peace; 


aſter having remarked, that a ſingle defeat might 


overturn all their plans; he had adviſed the ſend- 
ing ſtill greater ſupplies to Italy, to ſupport the 
war there, and, by preventing its being removed 
to Aſrica, compel a peace, which ought to have 
been the ſole aim of the expedition. But when 
does paſhon reaſon — and are not the people, 


when called on, always of the opinion of thoſe 


who exhort them to give nothing. Hannibal was 


refuſed every thing, and wholly abandoned to 


his own reſources. 


It was not his army alone that yielded to the 


| Pleaſures of Capua. Hannibal himſelf, that war- 
rior, brought up in the hardſhips of a camp, to 


whom all ſofter pleaſures had been unknown, 


appeared but too ſenfible to the charms of ele- 


gant repoſe, from which he tore himſelf with 
regret to begin the attack of Nola, where the 


; Roman general, Marcellus had ſhut himſelf up 
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with his troops; he flattered hiniſelf he 10911 


gain eaſy poſſeſſion of it from his intereſt with 
the inhabitants, to whom he had always ſhewn 


the greateſt attention ; and amongſt others, from 


the friendſhip of Bantius, one of the principal 


men of the town. This warrior in the battle 
of Cannæ had fallen covered with wounds, 
beſide AÆmilius Paulus, whom he had defended 


till his ſtrength was wholly exhauſted. When 
found bleeding on the field of battle, he received 
every attention from Hannibal, who, on being in- 
formed that the priſoner was an inhabitant of Nola, 
on his recovery, generouſly ſent him back to his 


country. This attached Bantius and his family, 
which was one of the moſt conſiderable in the 


town, to the Carthaginians. 


Marcellus was therefore ſurrounded with per- 
ſons by no means well affected to him. In ſuch 
fituations, a general ſhut up with the diſaffected, 
uſually retains them in ſubjection by the vigour 


of his conduct. The Roman took another me- 


thod. One day that Bantius came to pay | his b 


| reſpects to the general, doubtleſs not very ſin- 


” , 
— 


cerely, Marcellus affecting not to know him, 
enquired his name. My name, replied the 


'« young warrior, is Bantius.” © What ! cried 
Marcellus, aſſuming an air of ſurprize, are 


“ you the famous Bantius ſo celebrated at Rome? 


* When the Roman conſul fell into the hands 


e of the enemy, you were blameleſs. What 


W 
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« blood did not the endeavour of ſaving his life 
* coſt you; and how great is my joy to ſee and 
« embrace ſo brave a man; one who does ho- 
« nour to his country; and to whom the gods 
« perhaps reſerve the glory of being the deli- 
« yerer of Rome.” Thoſe obliging expreſſions 


were accompanied with preſents. The voice of 


praiſe ſilenced that of gratitude ; and Bantius, a 
Carthaginian no longer, once more became a Ro- 
man. Marcellus, ſecure of Nola by his influence, 
thenceforth wholly turned his attention to refiſting 
Hannibal, whom he repulſed with loſs. This was 


the firſt repulſe which the African had experienced; 


but he was more fortunate at Cafilinum, which he 
ſubdued after a long blockade, during which the 


inhabitants ſuffered all the horrors of famine, 


Notwithſtanding the extremity to which they 
were reduced, they ſhewed no ſigns of ſurren- 
dering; on the contrary, on the return of ſpring 
they ſowed radiſhes within their town. Do 


5 they imagine, ſaid Hannibal, that I hall wait 


«till they are eaten.“ — He preferred granting 
them an honourable capitulation to remaining 
before the walls. | 

After the remarkable actions of the Ticinus, Tre- 
bia, and Cannæ; ſucceſs and misfortune were al- 


ternate between the Carthaginians and Romans. 


The latter loſt a whole army againſt the Boii, 


who had facilitated the entrance of Hannibal 1010 
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Italy. The Carthaginians, the faithful allies of 
Hannibal, were defeated by Sempronius , and dil. 
cord aroſe in the army of Hannibal. His brother, 


Hamilcar, was beaten by the Scipios, in Spain; 
and Hanno, one of his generals, in Apulia, 
Caſilinum fell again into the hands of the Ro- 


mans, and Philip, king of Macedon, who was 
called in by Hannibal, ſurprized by Lzvinus in 
his camp, was obliged to fly. The Carthaginian, 


however, excited a revolt in Sicily, which obliged 


hs Rome to ſend forces thither. Syphax, king of 


the weſtern part of Numidia, appeared there as 


an ally to the Romans, to whom Carthage op- 


poſed young Maſiniſſa, ſon of the monarch of 


the eaſtern diviſion. At the age of ſeventeen, he 
had a principal ſhare in the defeat of the two 


Scipios, who were ſlain. Marcius, a Roman 


knight, reſtored every thing; but in the letter, 


by which he announced 1 5 victory, impru- 


dently adopting the title of propretor, which 


the army had beſtowed on him, he was recall- 


ed by order of the ſenate; who were unwilling 
that the ſoldiers*ſhoutd be habituated to naming 


their generals. 

Ihe Romans beſieged Capua. The . of 
attachment-ſhewn by this' town to them after the 
diſaſter at Caudium cannot. be forgotten; but 


the abode of the Carthaginians there had. won- 
derfully altered them. The inhabitants, con- 


vinced that they had every thing to 1 from 
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the reſentment of the friends. they had deſerted, 
defended themſelves with' the utmoſt obſtinacy. 


They inceſſantly invoked the aſſiſtance of Hanni- 


G1 


bal; he repaired thither, but was beaten. His > 


embarraſſed ſituation in a country ruined and 


deſtitute of reſources, - induced him to adopt a 
reſolution worthy his great courage. He quit- 
ted his camp, and breaking down the bridges 
and burning the veſſels behind him, arrived by 
forced marches within eight hundred paces of 
Rome. Great was the alarm, though without 
deſpondency. A complete army was formed of 


Roman citizens, almoſt all old ſoldiers” Another 


army who had followed beſide the Africans as 
well as it was able, arriving by an oppoſite road, 
paſſed through the city and ſoon preſented a for- 
midable front to Hannibal. He advanced ; re- 
tired ; and again returning, offered them battle. 
At the inſtant of the intended encounter, a ſtorm 
aroſe,” which ſeparated the two armies. Whilſt 
the Carthaginian was at the gates, he heard with 
wonder and vexation, that the field on which he 
was encamped, had been fold by public auction, 
at as high a price as if no enemy had been there. 
He retaliated, by offering to ſale the ſhops around 
the forum ; but whether he met with any pur- 
chaſers is not known. 


Hannibal threatened on all ſides, bil not reduced: 


to an act of deſperation,” made no attempt on 


Rome; and could not venture to return to Ca- 
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pua. The ſenators of that city determined to 
ſurrender on the beſt terms they could make. 
But Vibius Virius, the chief of the Carthaginian 


faction there, well aſſured no favour was to be 


expected from the Romans, not only renounced 
all thoughts of pardon for himſelf, but diſſuaded 


the reſt from aſking it. Having aſſembled the 


principal citizens, he faid : © Death is our ſole 


 & remedy; I have ordered a ſumptuous banquet 


1 t be prepared at my houſe ; we will enjoy 


our good cheer, and then end our days by a 
cup of poiſon. Let thoſe who deſpiſe life follow 


4 ginian will feel the error he has committed in 
„ abandoning allies fo faithful.” Vibius was 


« me. A glorious death will exact reſpe& even 
* from our enemies; and the perfidious Cartha- 


followed by twenty-five gueſts, who. drank with 
him the fatal cup. They were far from being 
the moſt unfortunate of the Capuans. Whether 


"they ſurrendered at «diſcretion, or on terms, is 


not known; if the latter, they were ill obſerved, 


for fifty-three of the principal ſenators were 


ſcourged and beheaded. The inhabitants, driven 


out and. plundered of their property, were for 
ever deprived of the hope of reviſiting their coun- 
try. In their room freed- men were ſubſtituted, 


who were charged with tiling the lands for the 


Continence 
of scipid. 


profit of the republic. 


Wmilſt this dreadful revenge was executed 
upon Capua, Rome poured from her gates, and 
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almoſt in the ſight of Hannibal, ten thouſand in- 


fantry, and a thouſand cavalry, deſtined for Spain, 
where ſhe. had experienced ſome checks, after 
the recall of Marcius. Scipio, who was already 
famous for having ſaved the life of his father in 
battle, commanded this army, which was en- 
truſted to him by the unanimous conſent of the 
ſenate and people, though he was at that time 
but twenty-four years of age. His firſt exploit 
was the taking of New Carthage ; his ſecond, a 
memorable conqueſt over himſelf. His ſoldiers 
brought to him a female priſoner of the moſt 
conſummate beauty; he could not behold her 
without an emotion, which he had the wiſdom 


and generoſity to ſubdue. Learning that ſhe was 


athanced to a Celtiberian prince, he ſent for her 
parents and intended huſband, and reſtored her 


to them. They intreated him to accept a ſum of 


money as her ranſom ; he received it, and be- 
ſtowed it on her, in addition to her portion, with 
theſe memorable words: © This is nothing to 
© what I have given you already.” This gene- 
rous mode of proceeding won the hearts of the 
Spaniards, and gained the Romans many parti- 
zans. | PE. 

Rome placed at the head of the army, ſhe op- 
poſed to Hannibal the famous Marcellus, the 
conqueror of Sicily, called the Sword of Rome; 


as Fabius was the Shield. He loſt a battle, but 


when the Carthaginian thought to enjoy his vic- 
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= tory, the. Roman appeared again in the field, and 
ready for the conteſt; © What a ſtrange man is 

this Marcellus,” ſaid Hannibal, e victor or yan- 

* quiſhed he is always ready to fight!“ Marcel. 

lus now gained the advantage, but it coſt him 

dear. The two generals then paſſed ſome time in 

3 obſerving each other's motions, near enough to 
ape ſome ſmart {kirmiſhes between their troops. 
Aͤgainſt fo artful an adverſary, Marcellus 
thought he could not take too many precautions; he 

wiſhed to ſee every thing with his own eyes. An 

attention of this kind which a general ought, forthe 

moſt part, to entruſt to inferior officers, on. whoſe 
capacity he can depend, coſt him his life. He fell 

into an ambuſh and was killed. Hannibal hearing 

AH his death, repaired to the ſpot where the corpſe 
of his rival lay. He was greatly moved on behold. 

ing it; and could not conceal an emotion of 

pity bt the ſight of this great man, worthy of 
falling more ploriouſly. His firſt care was to 
take from his finger the ring he uſually wore, ; 

and which ſerved him as a ſeal, from which Han- | 
ibal hoped to derive ſome advantage. Having : 
for ſome time admired the great and; noble air of 
the conſul who lay extended at his feet, he or- 
- dered the corpſe to be wrapt in rich ſtuffs, 
placed on a pile, and reduced to aſhes; theſe he 
eauſed to be gathered together, and encloſing 
-them, in a filver urn, over which he placed a., 
crown of gold and another of laurel, ſent to his 


; 1 
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ſon young Marcellus, theſe ſad remains of ſo 
eſtimable a parent. Such was Hannibal, whom 
the Romans repreſented as a robber, and purſued 
to death. e | | 
He then waited for ſuccours, which his brother 
Aſdrubal, who had eſcaped from the purſuit of 
| Scipio, was bringing him from Spain. He had 
paſſed the Pyrenees and Alps, when the .conſul, 
Nero, informed by a letter which had fallen into 
his hands, that the Carthaginian was in full 
march to join his brother, drew a ſtrong detach- 
ment from the army, with which he confronted 
Hannibal, and joined his colleague, who was 
ſtationed in the road. The two armies then. 
unexpectedly attacked Aſdrubal, and defeated 
bim in a battle, in which he himſelf fell. Nero, 
without ſtopping, returned to his poſt, and in- 
formed Hannibal of the defeat of his brother, by 
throwing his head into his camp : a barbarous 
way of announcing the death of a brother, though 
to an enemy. This ſight plunged the Cartha- 
ginian into the deepeſt ſorrow : yet, feeling leſs 
for himſelf than for his country, he exclaimed: 
O Carthage! Unhappy Carthage! I fink un- 
der the weight of thy misfortunes.” 

In reality the Romans now gained every where 
the aſcendant. Scipio found no more enemies 
in Spain, even Maſiniſſa had gone over to him, 
moved by the generoſity of the Roman general, 
who, having taken a relation of his priſoner, had 
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him ſent back without ranſom, and even ladenwith 
preſents. So ſincere was the reconciliation, that he 
| adviſed Scipio to carry the war into Africa, and 

| pointed out to him the means of ſucceeding in it, 
Scipio made a voyage to Africa, negotiated an alli- 
ance with Syphax, who was defirous of the honour 
of making peace between the tworepublics, with 
this intent, procured a conference between a Car: 
thaginian general, named Afdrubal, and the Ro- 
man, and admitted both to his table; but he 
did not ſucceed. All that enſued was, his be- 
ing himſelf led away in favour of the Carthagi. 
nians by this Aſdrubal, who beſtowed the beau- 

; tiful Sophoniſba his daughter on him in marriage, 
though ſhe had been before promiſed to Mati- 
niſſa. Scipio returned to Spain, whence he 
was ſoon after recalled, to be elected conſul at 
Rome, and fent to Sicily, from whence the 
great armament was to proceed againſt Car- 


3 
. wa at length bem to conſider of the 


means to prevents the total deſtruction of Hanni- 


bal. His brother Mago was ordered to carry 


him. ſucceurs; and he arrived in Italy at the head 


of eighteen thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, 
together with a large ſum of money to enable 
him toraiſe recruits. Lælius, at the ſame time the 
friend ofScipio, and ſent by him, landed in Africa 
with a felect body of troops. There he met Maſi- 
* who gave Him freſh infruftions, and eu- 
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* joined him to haſten back to Scipio, a they 


might return together againſt Carthage, which 
they would find, unſupplied with troops and provi- 
ſtons. Lælius conveyed the advice to Scipio, 
who followed it. He embarked with his army 


in the veſſels he had in readineſs, and failed 
towards Africa; | | 5 
Io arrive there - to fight to conquer to load 


Syphax with chains; and take his bride, Sophonis- 


ba, priſoner, was, for Scipio, the buſineſs of a 


few months only. The chains of \the fair cap- 


tive were to be preſented her by her offended © 


lover Maſiniſſa ; he firſt entered her palace, en- 
joying before hand the grief he ' ſhould occaſion 


her. She threw herſelf at his feet. He caſt on 


her one look ; reproach and anger expired on his 
lips, and he opened them only to. promiſe what 
the earneſtly requeſted ; that ſhe ſhould not be 
"Ie up to the Romans. 

But he promiſed more than he had Power to 
perform; ' he was himſelf at their mercy ; he was 


in their camp, and looked to them for being re- 


eſtabliſhed in his kingdom, out of which he had 
been driven by Syphax. Sophoniſba's ſenti- 
ments with reſpect to the Romans, were well 


known. Syphax, who had been taken priſoner 


a few days before, had acknowledged, that with- 


out her affecting repreſentations he : had remained 


faithful to the republic ; how then was fo dan- 


* an enemy to be protected from Roman 
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- vengeance ? Love found an expedient ; Maſi- 
niſſa gave his hand to Sophoniſba, imagining 


that Scipio would no longer lay any claim to a 
princeſs whom hé had made his wife. 


But a Roman, a Roman hardened by politics, 
grows unfecling and inflexible in them. Scipio 
| ſuffered the Numidian to remain ſome time in 

the intoxication of his paſſion. Happy moments 
in which he enjoyed the tenderneſs of a woman 
he paſſionately loved, and, in ſight of his bride, 
recovered his kingdom. She accompanied him 
when he went to preſent his trophies: to Scipio. 


The Roman general received the new married 
pair with a cold and haughty air, which al- 
lowed but little room for them to hope that any 


thing agreeable would reſult to them from this 
mark of their reſpect. After a ſhort interview, 


he had a private audience with the prince, in 
which he began by congratulating him on his 


truly heroic exploits. He than flightly reproached 
him with his marriage, and exhorted him, after the 


conqueſt of a powerful kingdom, notto become the 


ſlave of a woman. He afterwards reminded Ma-. 
ſiniſſa, that the ſpoils of the enemy and the cap- 
tives belonged to the Romans, and concluded 


with theſe words; © I feel the greatneſs of the 


« ſacrifice I require of you but recollect your- 
b ſelf, Maſiniſſa. Vour w eakneſs, till now, may 
; 5 be P zfled Gyer v. itn an eve of pity, but it in ay 
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4 become eee and make "Oy * a 
ſevere repentan ce. 0 
Was there then no way to Ae his bride 
uml Roman barbarity? Might he not, by 
ſeparation and a promiſe never to recal her, have 
ſecured her liberty and life? Maſiniſſa, as he at 
once, and without heſitation, thoſe the moſt vis» 
lent means, probably was well acquainted with 
che cold and unalterable firmneſs of the Romans, 
in the cruel reſolutions he had once taken. He 
returned to the tent of Sophoniſba 5 Receive, 
ud he to her, © the laſt token of my affection 
* and fidelity. It is not in my power to pre- 
4 ſerye you from ſlavery by any other means 
e than death. Remember whoſe daughter and 
hoſe wife you are, and fear not to go down 
into the tomb, whither Mafinifla will foon fol- 
© low'you.” Overwhelmed with ſorrow he 
then left her, 11 4 fave ſoon entered with. a 
| cup of Poiſon. 
The falr and Amn Heim Redfaſthy r receiv- 
el the cup, and with firmneſs, gently reproved the 
ſorrow of her nurſe, who diſhonouredher death with 
tears.” Then; turning to the ſlave, ſhe ſaid, © Let 
 <-mythaſband know that 1 die contented, fince 
| it äs by His Orders. Aſſure him chat it was 
* wholly. againſt my inolination that I entered 
into an engagement with another. My heart 
F has been his alone; as ee, 1 willingly 
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_ <, abandon-it to the rage of 1 Romans 70 Few 


deaths have been ſo truly heroic, without com- 


plaint, reproach, or regret. We ſhould deſpiſe 


Maſiniſſa could we imagine that a curule chain, 


a robe embroidered with palm leaves, and 3 


crown of gold, afforded him any conſolation. 


But the ambitious may imagine he found ſome 
alleviation to his ſorrows-in the title of king, and 


the hopes of being ſoon, in m_ for this ſacrt- 
ob, monarch of all Numi dia. 
. Sophoniſba was happy in mat © the 


triumph of the Romans, whom ſhe. deteſted, and 


the fate; of her beloved country. Hannibal was 
ſhut up in a corner of Italy, ſurrounded with the 
armies of Rome, whom he kept in check, as an 


expiring lion ſtill repulſes the adventurous huntſ- 


man from bis den. He here learnt that his bro- 


ther, beaten and wounded in his attempt to 


| join- him, had returned to Africa with the ſhat- 
tered remains of his army. He was now re 
called, and took his departure. He caſt back 


his eyes with regret on the theatre of his vidto- 


ries, and in his rage and diſappointment, uttered 


imprecations againſt it. His fituation had already 


induced him to an act of cruelty which no cir- 
cumſtances can excuſe. Some Italians in hi; 
ariny, refuſing to forſake their country and fol- 


low him, fearing the contagion of their example, 


Inſtead of — them to their B me 
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nominy, he ſhut them all up in a wann and cauſ- 
ed them to be maſſacred. _ 

Under | theſe- ill-fated - auſpices he Anived at 
Carthage, which he had quitted at the age of nine | 
years, and had not beheld for three and thirty. The 
intrigues, the factions of the ſenate; the cabals and 
tumult of public meetings, were all-new to him. 
War was carried on without pity, and in all its 
horrors Fire, murder, and pillage - ſucceeded 
each other, and conſtantly to the diſadvantage of 
Carthage. Hannibal, it is true, brought back 
his troops, and was at their head; but Scipio 
alſo received reinforcements, which he command- 
ed. Between two generals whoſe admiration 
was reciprocal mutual marks of eſteem took 
place, in conſequence of which a conference was 
requeſted by Hannibal, notwithſtanding it was 
forbidden by the populace of Carthage, who op- 8 
2 0 every ſuch meaſure. 

Hannibal and Scipio advanced between the 
two camps, which occupied the plains of, Lama, 
almoſt under the walls of Carthage, each having 
his eſcort, They approached and were well known 
to each other, though they had never. before met. 
Hannibal, with ſome ſurpriſe; fixed his eyes on ; 
Scipio. The Roman warrior was then in the 
prime of life; his features handſome and regular, 
received additional advantages from his majeſtic 
os” cons an air of mildneſs. His dreſs was 
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of ſome minutes enſued;- which was Grit broicen 
by Hannibal“ At the cohelufon of a ſpeech; in 


whicl His reflections on the vieiſſitudes of fortune 


Wero med with! the praiſes of Seipio, he - pro 
poſed: ceding Spain, gufdinia, Sicily, and all the 


ines between Africa and Italy to the \ Romans 


x; You'only: offer us, replied the young: genera, 


5 that ef which. we are already poſſeſſed. Had 


zen theſe propoſals been made before J left Itah 
che tight have been liſlenetd to; but we hate 
"05 now other pretenſions:” Thoſe he pointed out, 
- and ended with "theſe words; * If theſe terms 


SVs with your approbation, the ſenate -and 


people of Rome will not vefuſe entering into 


5 "treaty. wich Carthage. H not, let us decide 
the diſpute by arms,” The challenge was ac 
Tefpted, auc the Bam Jn eee todk 


place. F +7 0 dr 
The battle of Bam, which decide the! em. 
pit of the world; cot the vanquiſhed Carthagiri 


ans forty ouſund men, and was not gained with 
out great lofs by the victors. At one Period of the 


battle, che armies were divided from each other 
dy a rampart of dead bodles, and were for a ſhor 
ume unable to advatiee, the ground being too ſlip- 
pery from the quantity of human blood, with which 
it was moiſtened. The phalanx commanded by 
Hannibal, conſiſting entirely of veteran troops, o. 


8 vered * their Ttalian laurels, made the moſt ob- 


ſtinate reſiſtance, and did not yield till ſurrounded - 
on all ſides by the whole Roman army, which were 
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obliged: to unite againſt it. Hannibal eſcaped, _ 
nine others, a feeble eſcort, which the enſuing 
night reduced to one only. 


When the ſenate of Canthane. ee me 2259. 
„ of this general, they recalled him to de 


lberate on the ſtate of the republic. His de- 5 
ciſon was for peace; and, hard as were the con- | 
ditions dictated by Scipio, yet, on receiving 
them, he ſtill declared they muſt be accepted. A 


treat / was entered into, and a ſuſpenſion of hoſ- 5 


tilities took place till ke treaty ſhould be ratified by 


the Roman ſenate. Aſdrubal one of the faction, | 


who oppoſed Hannib al, was chief of the embaſſy, 


aud in his diſcourſe to the ſenate, threw the 


whole blame of the war on the family of Hamilcar, 
He depicted the wretched ſtate to which it had 
reduced Carthage, and engaged by oath, in the 
name of the republic, faithfully to. obſerve. the 


conditions of peace which ſhould be granted 
them. But,” ſaid the ſenators to him, «© what 


: gods do vou make guarantees of the 


ſincerity of your oath.” — © Thoſe | gods,” re re- 


plied the Carhaginian, * thoſe ſame gods who 


© haye ſo ſeverely puniſhed our perfidy.” This 
< anſwer, which. ſaid ſo much in ſo few words, 
Was univerſally applauded. The ſenate. added 
notl ng to the demands of Scipio, NOT could any 


03 
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| forereign city, which was not ey: deſtroy: 


fd, be treated with more ſeyerity. - 
The Carthaginians were allowed, it i is true, to 


retain their laws, and the towns and provinces 


they ſtill held in Africa; but the Romans claimed 


Spain and all the iſlands of the Mediterranean; they 


— 5 enlarged the kingdom of Maſiniſſa at the ex- 


pence of Carthage, and took from the vanquiſhed 
the right of making peace or war with their neigh- 
bours or others without leave from their con- 


querors. A very large ſum of money was ex- 
acted immediately. They engaged to pay others 


ſtill more conſiderable at ſtated periods; ; to re: 


ſtore the priſoners they had taken; to deliyer up 
deſerters, and to allow one hundred hoſtages to 


be choſen from the principal perſons , of their city 
and ſent to Rome; to give up their famed ele- 


"4 phants, and engage to train no other to war; and, 


which was heavieſt of all theſe conditions, to 


give up all their ſhips into the hands of Scipio, 


who had them burnt i in their ſight, to the amount 


of five hundred fail, leaving them only ten galleys 
of three benches of oars, to RIBS them againſt 


the Corſicans. 

The joy of the Roman Pebpie on the victories 
of Scipio approached to madneſs. There was 
no honour, or even authority, they would not 


have beſtowed on the conqueror, even the dig- 


nity of perpetual dictator. He contented him- 


: felt v with the ſurname of Africanus, by which bis 


„ 


Cc 


2 
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glory has been tranſmitted from age to age. His 
triumph ſurpaſſed all which had been till then 


ſeen: of the kind. He brought an immenſe 
booty from Africa, and depoſited twenty thou- 
ſand pounds weight of filver in the public trea- 
ſury. Yet the Romans, in all the wars which 


enſued, during the life of this. great- man, neg- 


lected him. He entered himſelf as volunteer in 
that againſt Antiochus, as lieutenant to his bro- 
ther, who had the command, whom he aſſiſted 


With his courage and advice; and who, through 


the merit of his younger brother, obtained the 
title of Aſiaticus. Africanus appears alſo in an 
embaſſy to Syria, where he found Hannibal fly- 
ing from kingdom to kingdom, and ſtill purſued 
by the Romans; and here it was the latter gave 
the ingenious and flattering anſwer to &ipio, which 


has been tranſmitted to poſterity. Scipio aſked 


him, who were, in his opinion, the greateſt 
generals, and in what order they ſhould | be 
ranked? © The firſt,” replied Hannibal, © is 


Alexander, the ſecond Pyrrhus, and the third 
„ myſelf.” —“ And, if you had conquered me,” 
haſtily rejoined Scipio, © in what rank would you 


© have reckoned. yourſelf ? —“ In the firſt,” re- 


you the Carthaginian. 
The Romans ſeem to have beheld 1 cha 


Abe the Sci pios, when covered with glory, per- 


| ſecuted by enyy, and the conſtant mark of the” 
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iis ſeverity of Cato the bende who directed 
every attempt made by jealouſy againſt them, 
The diſpoſition of Cato was truly fitted for a re-. 
public. He became firſt diſtinguiſhed in the war 

- with Spain, which was entruſted to his care. He 

_ reſtored diſcipline among his troops, {till more by 
his example than authority. Simple in dreſs ; the 
firſt to labour, and the laſt to abandon it; frugal 
and almoſt inſenſible to hardſhips ; he expoſed 
kimſelf to every rigour of the ſeaſons, and ſup- 
ported the utmoſt fatigue with patience, poſſeſſing 
a eburage which nothing cauld ſhake, and which 
he knew how to: render obſervable when ne-. 
_ ceflaty, His condutt obtained him the ſucceſs it 
deſerved: From the booty taken 'by his ſoldiers, 
he gave to each a pound of ſilver. Same officers 
expreſhing their ſurpriſe: at this inſtance of his l 
beratity, It is better, he replied, * that many 
„ ſoldiers ſhould return with ſilver than a few 
„ with gold:“ hence giving them to underſtand, 
that having a viſible and tangible treaſure to de- 
fend, they would remain in a body; inſtead of 
which, could it he concealed in a ſmall compaſs, 
they might be tempted to haſten away, to lodge 
it ſecurely with their families. For himſelf he 
reſeryed nothing, He returned to Rome, 
and enjoyed a high reputation which he 
maintained: by a life of retirement and 
ſeverity. He ſought for no employment, and 


— 


ſhewed himſelf diſpoſed to ſerve his country in 
the loweſt offices of the eee or the 
am 1 a 
His oratory, heh: was ; ſarcaſtic and 3 ſe- 
cured; him the attention of the multitude, being 
mingled with reflections againſt luxury, wealth, and 
the diſtinctions of rank, which always pleaſe the 
people. Under the appearance of the greateſt - | 
ſimplicity, he was a. prey to the moſt ardent de- 
| fire to rule. This he ſatisfied by a kind of em- 
pire which he gained over the populace. Per- 
haps his boaſted popularity was but the effect of 
avarice, for he was many times heard- to tay, 
No man deſerved to be eſteemed till he had 
% doubled his capital. 7 He praiſed thoſe vir- 
tues in public he practiſed little in private, and | 
is well known to have allowed himſelf very un- 
warrantable freedoms, for a man of ſtrict morals, | : 
with a handſome flave. He matried a ſecond 
time to revenge himſelf on his ſon and. his daugh- : 
ter. in-law, who diſpleaſed him ; and when his 
ſon aſked him the reaſon, ironically anſwered 
Lam to well pleaſed. with you, that Iwiſh to 
6 have other ſons to reſemble vou.“ As his 
virtues were public and, his bad qualities « of a pri- | 
vate nature, he was always in high eſtimation 
with the people; fo that. though he was forty 
times cited before them, bg; was every time 
| © acquitted, But the number of accuſations was . 


ſufßoient proof that he was a factious and trouble-' 
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ſome man, whom quiet people would hd 8s to 


be rid of. 


He attached himſelf to the Scipios, like a rep- 


tile to the animal it torments. At his inſtigation, 


two tribunes, both named Petilius, accuſed Afri- 


canus of neglect, in the war againſt Antiochus ; 


of having indulged himſelf in pleaſure, and allow- 


ed his troops to pillage, and having himſelf, 
received a ſum of money from the monarch to 
procure him an advantageous peace. Itſochanced, 
that the day for deciding this cauſe was the anni- 


verſary of the famous battle of Zama. Scipio 
had wee with him the books containing his 


accounts. He only ſhewed them to the people, 
and, tearing them before them, ſaid, © This is 


the day in which Hannibal was vanquiſhed 
« and Carthage ſubdued ; let us not waſte our 


« time in vain declamations; but follow me, 


Romans, to the capitol, to offer our vows and 
* thankſgivings to the gods, who expect us 


there.“ The whole people followed him, and 
left his diſcontented accuſers. 


But, collecting new courage, they returned to 
the attack, and ſummoned Scipio once more. 


He thought it beſt to yield to the ſtorm, and re- 
tired to a country reſidence. As they then en- 
deavoured to condemn him for non- appearance, 


Afi aticus appeared, and declared that his brother | 
was ill. They affected to diſbelieve him; but 
Tiberius Gracchus, though an enemy to the fa- 


. g 
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milly of the Scipios ſpoke thus: - Why ſhould not 


we believe Aſiaticus reſpecting his brothers ſick- 


* neſs? Were Scipio at Rome I would prevent 

% his being ſummoned. What! Shall the con- 
* queror of Carthage appear at the foot 'of a tri- 
© bunal, to be the ſport of an inſolent populace ? 
Has he defeated Hannibal, and Antiochus to 
© be the victim of the Petilii ? Shall we dare to 


4 triumph over a man who has merited and obtain- 


203 


*ed ſuch noble triumphs himſelf? No; let his 


Kg age at leaſt find a peaceful aſylum in the Poe 
in which he has taken refuge?” 
He enjoyed it notlong. Scipio diedin his coun- 


try houſe at the age of forty-eight. Indignant at the 


meanneſs of the ſenate, the injuſtice of the peo- 
ple, and the ingratitude of both, he deſired his 
wife, the daughter of the great Emilius Paulus, 
not to have his aſhes carried to Rome. She 
erected a mauſoleum to him at her country re- 


ſidence, and placed in it his ſtatue and that of 


the poet Ennius, who had accompanied him in 
his retreat. Terence, who was alſo the friend of 
Scipio, | had, no doubt, e him. to: the 
bomb. 
The accuſation 1135 had 15055 d W 


rn againſt Scipio Africanus, was reſumed 


againſt Aſiaticus; and three of his officers, Aulus, 


Hoſtilius, and Furius. The prætor declared them 
guilty of having received · from Antiochus—Scipio 


fix thouſind * weight of * and four 


— 
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ſome man, whom quiet people would be glad ts to 


be rid of. 


He attached himſelf to the Scipio, like a rep- 


tile to the animal it torments. At his inſtigation, = 
two tribunes, both named Petilius, accuſed Afri- 
canus of neglect, in the war againſt Antiochus; 1 


of having indulged himſelf in pleaſure, and allow- 


ed his troops to pillage, and having himſelf, 
received a ſum of money from the monarch to 
procure him an advantageous peace. It ſo chanced, 
that the day for deciding this cauſe was the anni- 
verſary of the famous battle of Zama. Scipio 
had brought with him the books containing his 
accounts. He only ſhewed them to the people, | 
and, tearing them before them, ſaid, © This. is 
the day in which Hannibal was yanquiſhed 
«and Carthage ſubdued ; let us not waſte our 
* time in vain declamations; but follow me, 


Romans, to the capitol, to offer our vows and 
« thankſgivings to the gods, who expect us 


there.“ The whole people followed him, and 
left his diſcontented accuſers. 
But, collecting new courage, they returned to 


the attack, and ſummoned Scipio once more. 


He thought it beſt to yield to the ſtorm, and re- 
tired to a country reſidence. © As they then en- 
deavoured to condemn him for non- appearance, 
Aſi iaticus appeared, and declared that his brother 
was ill. They affected to diſbelieve him; but 
Tiberius Gracchus, though an enemy to the fi 
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| mily of the Scipios ſpoke thus ; * Why ſhould not 

« webelieye Aſiaticus reſpecting his brothers ſick- 

« neſs? Were Scipio at Rome I would prevent 

his being ſummoned. What! Shall the con- 
* queror of Carthage appear at the foot 'of a tri- 

© bunal, to be the ſport of an inſolent populace ? 

Has he defeated Hannibal, and Antiochus to 

© be the victim of the Petilii? Shall we dare to 
triumph oyer a man who has merited and obtain- 

ed ſuch noble triumphs himſelf? No; let his 

5 age at leaſt find a peaceful aſylum in the mA 
_ © in which he has taken refuge?” 

He enjoyed it notlong. Scipio diedin his coun- 

try houſe at the age of forty-eight. Indignant at the 
meanneſs of the ſenate, the injuſtice of the peo» 
ple, and the ingratitude of both, he deſired his 
wife, the daughter of the great AEmilius Paulus, 
not to have his aſhes carried to Rome. She 
erected a mauſoleum to him at her country re- 
ſidence, and placed in it his ſtatue and that of 

the poet Ennius, who had accompanied him in 

his retreat. Terence, who was alſo the friend of 

Scipio, had, no doubt, e him to the 

bomb. 

The accuſation 1 had been defeated when 

pied againſt Scipio Africanus, was reſumed 
againſt Aſiaticus; and three of his, officers, Aulus, 


Hoſtilius, and Furius. The prætor declared them | 
guilty of having: received-from Antiochus—Scipio | 
tx ue 8 weight of 2 and four | 
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5 hundred andeighty pounds: of filyer ; and Aulus and 
Hoſtilius twenty pounds of gold, and four hundred 
and three pounds of filyer, in ingots and- bars. 
Each was conſequently condemned to a very 
heavy fine. The officers | ſubmitted, and gave 
immediate ſecurity ; but the general refuſed to - 
| Yield to the ſentence, alledging that having al 
ready given in an account of all the money he 
had brought from Africa, he had received his diſ- 
charge reſpecting it. The prætor ordered him 
to be taken to priſon, and his property was at the 
ſame time ſeized; but enough was not found to 
diſcharge the fine, nor was any diſcovered 
which appeared to have been part of the ſpoils 
of Alia. He could have. found more ſecurities 
than he wanted ; for all his friends offered them- 
ſelves 3 but he only thanked them for the kind- 
neſs of their intentions. His property being 
bus all confiſcated, he was reduced to indigence. 
| His friends and relations once more offered him pre- 
ſents, and, had he availed himſelf of their gene- 
roſity, he would have been richer. than before 
the confiſcation -but he bad the courage not to 
dread being poor, and took merely what was 
neceſſary. Rome afterwards. did. juſtice to his 
innocence and merit, and ſeemed. to take plea- 
| ſure in making hun amends, by giving him va- 
riqus opportunities to enrich himſelf; ſo that for 
ten-pears he was enabled to celebrate er in 
memory of his rüdtorias over Aarhus. 7 | 
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Cato had contented himſelf with oiving ? an "I 
pulſe to the public mind, and then retired'; ard 


the people believing his intentions good, bntinued 0 


to reſpect him. They ſhewed their confidence in 
um by preferting him as cenſor to Seipio, one 
0 the moſt upright men of the republic, and to 


others of equal merit. He ſignalized the” con- 


ſtint hatred he bore to Aſiaticus, by taking from 
him à horſe, which the republic maintained at 
its charge; in honour to him. All ſuperfluous 
ornaments became the objects of his ſeverity, and 
he condemned thoſe who had worn them, 
; f either fex, to conſiderable fines. He revived 
4 ancient law, which forbad women the wearing 
.. bf golden trinkets, clothes of different colours, 
and making uſe of a carriage either in town of the 
5 neighbouring villages: The gréateſt affairs of the 


republic never caufed fo much commotion, and 


oy ſuch eagerneſs. of ſolicitation, A gteat number 


of women arrived in Rome from the colonies 


and” adjacent towns, to ſupport the petition 
- of the Roman ladies. Cato made a ſatyrical in- 


Foektive againſt the indecency of women appeat- 


ing in public and canvaſſing for votes, which 
did not, however, prevent them from gaining 
their cauſe. He exerted the utmoſt ſeverity of 
5 bis office againſt the ſenators, and ſtruck:! feven 
HE the liſt. If his rigor ſeems exceflive in the 
| excluding Manlius for having kiſſed his wife in 


1 dhe prefence of his daughters, he's was as Bevery 
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| too ana toward: Quinctius, who, during his 


command in Ciſalpine Gaul, had been guilty of 


killing a man with his own hand, who fled to him 


for protection. The crime was aggravated, if 
ſuch a erime can admit of aggravation, by his 


having committed it to ſatisfy a young Carthagi- 


nian, the object of his abominable paſſion, who 


deſired to ſee a man ſuffer à violent death. In | 


private life Cato employed himſelf in ſtudy ; he 
compoſed. a work on. the origin of the towhs of 


| Italy, and another on Agriculture. 


Few periods of the Roman hiſtory are ſo fruit. 


Pe ful e as this in victories. They defeated the Spa- 
6 niards, the Ciſalpine Gauls, and Gallo-Greeks 
or Galatians; 37 checked the Boii and Ligu- 


vans, impoſed conditions on Antiochus, re- 


| duced. Macedonia to their obedience, conquer- 
ed Dalmatia, penetrated into Tranſalpine Gaul, 
and ſubdued the Celtiberians, Illyrians, Iſtri- 


ans, and Stelliates. Io the latter the ſenate. 


5 extended an indulgence, which may be remark- 


ed from its unuſualneſs. Aſter an unſucceſsful 


; battle, they had yielded at diſcretion to the conful 


| Popilius their conqueror; ; who not only diſman- 


| tled their town, and took their arms from them, 
but ſold all che inhabitants of the country for 


{laves.. The ſenate ordered Popilius to reſtore 


8 theſe people to the poſſeſſion of their liberty and 


property, to purchaſe them arms; and give them 


the money produced by the ſale. They concluded 
he decree in theſe words 3 « victory is glorious 


* . 
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« when. it is limited to the, ſubduing an enemy ; : 
« but it becomes odious when ee is bind | 
« preſs the unfortunate.” 1 | 

Triumphs were alſo extremely f renting _ 

: rius. triumphed over the Gauls; Cato and Ful- 

vius over the Spaniards; Acilius * Syria; Sem- 
pronius for Iſtria; Paulus E£milius over Perſeus; 

and the two Scipios for Africa and Aſia. Theſe 
victories were the delight of the Roman people, 
and the triumphs the incitement that urged them 
to battle. Rome then contained three hundred and 

 thirty-ſeven thouſand, and fifty. two citizens ca- 
pable of bearing arms. No mechanic arts were 
exerciſed by ſlaves; hence this immenſe ſoldiery 

was ſupported from the public treaſury only. It 

was therefore highly to their intereſt to increaſe 

it by conqueſt. - The parade of triumph main- 

tained a warlike ſpirit, cheriſhed the love of glory 

in the hearts of the youthful, and rekindled it in 

thoſe of the aged. The parade of theſe: that of 

| their religion ; 30 the public games; the aſſem- 

blies for the elections; the pleadings in the 
various tribunals; 'Y yr? political diſcuſſions, 

which were the objects of the general aſſem- 

blies; ; were the buſineſs. and relaxations $ 

the multitude. | Never being at a loſs for 1 

their maintenance, they were ſure to attend N 

when called on. It is not however aſcer- N 1 

5 tained that they had no property, except their | i 

. What Fr received from their generals, | 4 
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1 their booty, formied A. proviſion for each 


which ſupplied their wants or their ſuperfluities, 
The diminution that announced the probability of 
that ſupply. being exhauſted, was the ſignal to 


mem to deſire a new war. Hence the facility of | 


ö inrolments, when oppoſed by no cabals. Each 
boldier faw a certain ſtate of eaſe and reſt afligned 
© him either in the colonies, or if he preferred ſet- 
ting at Rome, in the produtt of the conquered 

- _ Hands, which were divided amongſt them, and of 
| which the ancient proprietors,” now become bai. 
Uffs, tranſmitted the profits to their new maſters. 
Nor wals there 00 doubt that the taxes levied in 

1 urs Werk long exeinpt from. Frag in cbnlider 
ation of their providing for the” facri fices ahd fa- 
cred feſtivals. On the, creation of epulones, 

| tor magiſtrates of repat) who were charged 
With thoſe expences, ine exetnption of the mi- 
nmaiſters of public worſhip ceaſed, About this time 
the Porcian law took. place, which put the ſhoul- 
ders. of The people in Safety ; ; that is, forbade 


the ſcourging a Roman Citizen. But it did not 


2 extend. to the atmy where the generals ſtill pre- 
ſerved the right of inflicting this Chaltlement, as 
Well as the puniſhment of death. 
oy 2878 The Romans became ferocious by ee and 
| . to think it was a crime to refiſt them. 


Two. prætors, equally cruel, committed the moſt 
oa n in Spain. Lane. ok the inha- | 
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bitants of ſeveral towns to the' ſword, without 
diſtinction of age or ſex, and even after they had 
| capitulated. More than thirty thouſand Luſita- 


nians were maſſacred by order of Galba, after he 


had, in the moſt ſolemn manner, promiſed 


them life and liberty; and they had laid down 
their arms on thoſe conditions. The republic 


blamed not theſe atrocities of their generals, who 
were not even accuſed on account. of them. 


There is reaſon to believe they were authorized to 
commit theſe horrid acts of injuſtice to terrify the 
Spaniards, and keep them in ſubjection by fear, 


From the ſame, or a ſtill more cruel policy, 


they applauded the barbarity of Guluſſa, ſon of 
Maſinifſa, which proved a prelude to the deſtruc- 


tion of Carthage. This city had a formidable ene- 


my in Cato; yet was he leſs rancorous againſt it 
than the glory of the Scipios, of which the exiſt- 
ence of that city was a monument the moſt irri- 
tating to his envy. He was ſent as a mediator 
into 3 in conſequence of ſome diſpute 
which aroſe between Maſiniſſa and the Cartha- 
ginians, reſpecting the poſſeſſion of a certain 


town. The Carthaginians refuſed to ſubmit to 
an umpire whoſe partiality they foreſaw ;—< Our 


boundaries“ ſaid they, © have been ſettled by a 


* treaty. of peace, and the ſlighteſt alteration in 
* reſpect to them, would be an inſult to the 


* greateſt of the Romans.“ 
vol. 112, 2s 
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The greateſt of the Romans! Cato was piqued 
at wks eulogium, and examined Carthage with 
the moſt malignant attention. On his return, he 
aſſured the ſenate, that its riches were immenſe, 


its magazines well ſtored, its ports filled with 
veſſels, and that the war with Maſiniſſa, was 


only the beginning of the more important one 


they meditated againſt Rome; he concluded, by 
exhorting the ſenate to ſend troops as ſoon as 
poffible to conquer a city which would be an 
eternal obſtacle to the progreſs of the Roman 


arms. From this time forward Cato never ſpok 
in the ſenate on any ſubject however remote from 

the war in queſtion, than he concluded with this 
expreſſion, Delenda eft Carthageo, — and more: 


« oyer, I think Carthage ſhould be deſtroyed.” 
New diſſentions between the king of Numidia 


and the African republic, brought on a war, 
which ended by a furious battle gained by Maſi. 
niſſa. He blockaded the Carthaginian camp in 


a ſituation where they were ſoon teduced to the 


want of water and proviſions, In this extremity 


they ſubmitted to whatever conditions the victor 
ſhould impoſe. The principal of them was, that 
the ſoldiers ſhould paſs under the yoke, unarmed, 


and half-naked. As they were retiring after this 


humiliating ceremony, Guluſſa, the fon of Maſi: 


I niſſa, irritated at ſome ſucceſs that theſe unfortu- 


nate people had gained over him before this de- 


ciſive day, turned out the Numidian cavalry on 


* 8 ed 
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5 defenceleſs beings. Such was the carnage _ 
which they made, that. of fifty-eight thouſand, 
Aſdrubal only with a few officers,: n the 
goners] maſſacre. x | 
Scipio Amilianus, which latter name he had 
adopted from Paulus ÆEmilius; was at the time of 
this action with Maſiniſſa, who was probably not 
aware of this horrible act of revenge. Scipio 
Nuſica, related to the former, had preceded him 
in the embaſſies, on which he was ſent to aſcer- 
tain the diſpoſition and intentions of Carthage; 


and having given a favourable account of them, 
had counteracted the malignant influence of Cato 


in the ſenate, and ſuſpended the evil intentions 
againſt Carthage. But the ſame fund of hatred 
and jealouſy againſt this unfortunate city {till 


ſubſiſted. Æmilianus is ſuppoſed to have been 
commiſſioned to watch the events of the war, and 


to-make peace amongſt the African powers, if 


Carthage had the ſuperiority ; but if the monarch 


were victorious, to encourage him to Provoke the 


republic to extremity, 
Oppreſſed by their late loſs, they ſent am- Faithless 


conduct of 
baſſadors to Rome to require the continuation of the RO 


mans to- 


peace; but were greatly ſurprized to learn, that warde we 
Carthagi- 


whilſt they were making theſe pacific advances, — 
the Romans, without any open motive for rupture, 


had declared. war againſt them; and to behold at 


he ſame time, the formidable preparations which 
| 2 
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were making. Unable to reſiſt, they determined 
to ſubmit to the Romans in the moſt unreſerved 
manner; that is, by granting them abſolute autho- 
rity over their towns, lands, temples and even the in- 
habitants of their country, of whatever age, ſex, or 
condition. The ambaſſadors who bore thoſe humi- 
 liating offers, were well received by the ſenate. 
They were promiſed, that they ſhould preſerve 
their country, property, laws, and liberty; on 
condition that they ſent three hundred hoſtages 
to the conſul in Sicily, and that they ſhould ſub- 
mit to whatever the conſuls Marcius and Mani- 
hus ſhould think proper to ordain. ' 
But ſcarcely were theſe hoſtages embarked, be- 
0 Manilius, at the head of the army, and 
Ma.arcius, of the fleet, appeared before Carthage. 
A The Carthaginians, who depended on peace as 
the fruit of their ſubmiſſion, ſent to/enquire the 
meaning of theſe hoſtile appearances. © Their 
ambaſſadors were led through two lines of ſol- 
diers, to the ſound of military inſtruments ; the 
whole army being under arms, with their colours 
flying. They found the conſuls ſurrounded with 
their principal officers, on an elevated tribunal, 
ſeparated from the army by a baluſtrade, at which 
they were placed in the manner of criminals, or 
| perſons accuſed. When permitted to ſpeak, the 
chief of the embaſſy complained to the conſuls, 
With all ſuitable deference, of the harſh proceedings 
of the Romans againſt them, and conjured them 
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not to leave Carthage in its preſent cruel n 
certainty, but to make known to chem the real COD 
intentions of the ſenate 5 
Marcius anſwereg : Fo will 7 RR you in = 
« ſucceſſion, of the orders I have received from | BS. | f 
« the, conſcript fathers.” He began this roll of | it 
orders, thus: © Since you are now under 
the protection of Rome, and ſincerely deſire 
« peace; what neceſſity is there for your having 
that prodigious number of arms which fill your 
magazines? Bring them hither, and you w_l "i 
„give us a new proof of your love of peace.“ 
The ambaſſadors aſtoniſhed at ſo alarming a pre- 
liminary, replied, © That they had other enemies 
beſides the Romans to combat. That their 
% arms were neceflary, not only againſt the 
4 princes of Africa, with whom they were ſur⸗ 
rounded, but particularly againſt Aſdrubal, 
14 Who, condemned to death, . having offended 
« the Romans, had fled, and threatened. them 
5 with an army of twenty thouſand men.“ — | 
4 Rome, replied the conſul, abruptly, well 7; 
* knows how to provide for your ſafety ; obey, . 118 
60 and diſmiſs all fears“ | 1 
Carthage, deceived by the al. of accom- | i 
| modation, was not provided with proviſions, had ml 
neither allies, or. merge mar) troops in pay, and j | 
had loſt its beſt generals in the laſt war againſt. [7 
Maſiniſſa. | Her fleet was not in readineb, and W- 4 
5 5:75, 
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was therefore reſolved to make this ſacrifice, 


Which was looked on as the laſt, The Romans 


were aſtoniſhed at the immenſe quantity of mi- 
litary ſtores which the Carthaginians brought into 


their camp; there were ſuffictent to arm all 


Africa. Amongſt other chings, are reckoned two 


thouſand Catapultæ, two hundred thouſand com- 

plete ſuits of armour, and an immenſe number of 

darts and javelins. This delivery of their arms 
Was accompanied by men venerable for their age, 

and prieſts in their habits of 2 8 to moye 
the compaſſion of the Romans. 


The conſuls relaxed their features to a nile of 


aMability at the appearance of this reſpectable 


het eſcort; but Marcius, ſoon reſuming a grave and 


auſtere air, ſpoke to them thus, We are con- 
* tentented' with this firſt proof of your obedi- 
< ence, and we congratulate you on your having 
4 given it us. I have now but one thing more 
'* to require of you in the name of the Roman 


people. They command me to declare to you, 


that their laſt requiſition is, that you quit Car- 
s thage, which is to be deftroyed, and remove to 


* whatever other place in your dominions you 


0 think Proper; ſo that it is not within ten 
Fee miles of the ſea, and is TFithout walls or forti- 
cc fications.“ Had a thunder-bolt fallen amongęt 
the deputies of Carthage, it would not have fo 
totally overwhelmed them. A little courage, 
added Marcius, will enable you to conquer 
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* the attachment you feel for your ancient reſi- 
« denge ; an attachment rather founded on cuſ- 
by 40 tom than reaſon.“ Such an exhortation was 

little capable of comforting thoſe condemned to 
ſuffer, Some fainted on the ſpot, others expreſſed 
their grief by cries and lamentations. The ſol- 
diers themſelves could not behold with dry eyes 
this ſcene of deſolation. © Theſe tranſports of 
& paſſion,” ſaid Marcius, will, by degrees, 
“ ſubſide. Time and neceſſity teach the unfor- 
« tunate to ſuffer their ills with patience ; and 
when the Carthaginians recover from the ſhock, 
their prudence will teach them to obey.” With 
this frigid moral ſentiment, he ſent them back to 
carry the decree of Rome to their fellow - 0 
zens. 

The grief and FW THIEN the fallies of anger 
and rage which treatment ſo perfidious produced at 
Carthage, is eaſier imagined than deſcribed. Their 
principal citizens were delivered as hoſtages, they 
were deprived of their arms, and every means of 
defence; all under the deceitful pretext of alliance 
and peace; and when reduced to an incapacity of 
wiGance, ordered to forſake A homes, and 
move ir wives, children, ek 3 62530 ' 

Where hope for refuge! Where find houſes to 

ſhelter ſo vaſt a multitude, or materials to build 


5 new ones How diſpoſe of their clothes and fur. | 
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niture! The whole city ſent in one cry of 
deſpair. The people fell on the ſenators who had 
adviſed the giving of hoſtages; and delivering up 
their arms, and the deputies, were dragged 


through the ſtreets. Others with more wiſdom took 
meaſures for the defence of the town, by ſetting 
the ſlaves and priſoners at liberty, and inroling 
them as ſoldiers. The fenate ſoon adopted the 


reſolution of ſtanding a ſiege. Aſdrubal who had 
been condemned to death to appeaſe: the Ro- 


mans, was pardoned, and entreated to employ 


twenty thouſand men he had under his command 
for their aſſiſtance. Another Aſdrubal, an able 


Sener was en with the command of an 


The Cartbagininns' were without arms. By 


order of the ſenate, the temples, palaces, and 
places of general aſſembly, were converted into 


Work - ſhops, where, every day, four hundred 
ſhields, a thouſand ſwords, five hundred ja- 
velins, and five hundred darts, were made. Car- 


| penters furniſhed materials for the machines; 


and when iron and copper failed, gold and filver 


were uſed. Statues, vaſes; and even the. plate 
of private perſons was melted down. The 


greateſt mifers became generous, and every one 


| ſacrificed his all, even to the molt trifling orna- 
ments. Cordage was even wanting, and, to fup- 


oh it, he women cut off their hair, which fur- 


ro 
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fiſhed abundance, Without the walls Aſdrubal 
employed his troops in collecting proviſions, 
and conveying them into the town, where they 
ſoon became as plentiful as in the Roman camp. 
In conſequence of theſe exertions the con- 
ſuls met with a reſiſtance they had not ex- 
pected. They were repulſed in two aſſaults. 
Of the old veſſels remaining in their ports, the 


beſieged made fire ſhips, which they ſent amongſt 


the Roman fleet, and deſtroyed a part of it. The 
war was removed from the walls of Carthage, 
and maintained with various ſucceſles in the adja- 
cent plains. Scipio, a name ever fatal to Car- 
thage, though as yet an officer only, performed 
acts of ability and courage, which reached even 
Rome! He was elected conſul, and charged 
with ending a war, which Marcius and Mani- 
lis had thought to terminate in a few days, but 
which, through the reſources employed by the 
Carthaginians, had laſted more than two years. 

lle ſat down again before the town, and 
thought it ſecurely blockaded by land and ſea. 
when the beſieged, by their labour, with incredi- 
ble perſeverance and difficulty, formed an open- 
ing on the other fide of the port, and ſuddenly 


appeared at ſea with a conſiderable fleet, which 


unexpectedly attacked that of the Romans. The 
engagement laſted a whole day, and, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſurpriſe, terminated to the advantage 
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ſelves able to attack a raiſed way which covered 
the town, on the ſide towards the ſea. © The be- 


ſieged performed miracles of valour in its defence; 


Many of them, unclothed and unarmed, carry- 
ing extinguiſhed torches in their hands, ſwam 
up to the machines conſtructed by the Romans, 


and, then lighting them, appeared to thoſe who 
guarded the machines, like ſo many monſters 
- riſen out of the waves, and Scipio found ſome 
dificulty in encouraging his n, to perſiſt in 


oppoling chem 
Whilſt the ſiege required bis avtentici, be was 
equally obſervant of the motions of the Cartha- 


; ginian army of obſervation. He prevented its 


approach to his lines, forced it within its entrench- 


ments, killed, ſays the* hiſtorian, ſeventy thou- 
- fand men, and took ten thouſand priſoners. "This 


defeat diſconcerted the Carthaginians, who, in 


conſequence, through: the medium of Aſdrubal, 


their commander, offered to ſubmit to any con- 


| ditions whatever, if Scipio would only promiſe to 


ſpare their city; but the Roman general was 


inexorable, and the Carthaginian, with ming- 
ied indignation and deſpair, exclaimed ; © No; 
* whilſt Aſdrubal lives, the fun ſhall never ſhine 


© on the deſtruction of Carthage.“ Exaſperated 
by the public diſaſters, he put all the Roman 


priſoners to death on the ramparts, nor was there 


any tortures he did not inflict on them ; their 
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eyes were put out, ears, noſes and fingers cut 
off, and, if we give credit to ſome hiſtorians, the 
barbarian took pleaſure in ſeeing ſeveral of theſe 


-unfortunate victims flayed in his e 
Vet this ſame man, who had expreſſed ſo much 


firmneſs, after having placed his wife and child- 
ren in the citadel, under guard of the Roman 


deſerters, who, having no pardon. to hope for, 
would make the moſt deſperate reſiſtance, went 
ſecretly to Scipio, and ſurrendered himſelf to him, 


on the promiſe of his life being ſpared. There 


appear to have exiſted in Carthage thoſe cabals, 
parties and diviſions, which forerun and make 
way for the greateſt cataſtrophes, ſince, in the 
laſt aſſault, Scipio being told, he did not take 


ſufficient precautions, anſwered, © There is no- 


thing to fear from a city filled with confuſion; 
the gods have- delivered it into our hands.” 

Scipio, before he began the attack, had per- 
formed a religious ceremony in uſe amongſt the 
Romans, which conſiſted in calling off thetutelary 


gods of a beſieged city, ſupplicating them to for- 


fake a place unworthy their preſence and- pro- 
tection; after which he devoted the inhabitants 

of Carthage to death, and addrefled the infernal 
deities in the following terms, © and ye, infernal 
manes, ſcatter fear, terror, and vengeance on the 
8 Carthaginians : : let the towns and the nations 
that are in arms againſt us be deſtroyed. To you, 


ye furies, I devote all the enemies of my 
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republic, in my own name, and in the names of 


„ the Roman ſenate and people ; ; conjuring you 
* 9 preſerve from death, and all the accidents 
« of Walls us, our legion. and our auxilia- 


ies, 
The Ron, having RE the walls, advanc- 


4 ſtep by ſtep only in the town. Each houſe 


was to be attacked in ſucceſſion, till, having 


ö made way on either ſide, they aſcended towards 
the citadel, every inch of ground being difput- 
ed by the Carthaginians. Amidſt the cries and 


groans of thouſands of wounded and dying, 
Scipio ſet fire to the quarter of the town adjoin- 
ing the citadel. It burnt for ſix days, during 
which time, twenty-five, thouſand women and 


thirty thouſand men, iſſued from the flaming 
ruins, whoſe lives the general ſpared. At the 


end of this ſcene of miſery, the Carthaginians 
{till remaining. in the citadel, opened their gates, 
and? the Roman deſerters, to the amount of nine 


hundred, took refuge in the temple of Æſcupa- 


Ius, which was a kind of dungeon to the cita- 


del. They defended themſelves as long as they 


were able, and, when they could no longer re- 
"fiſt, ſet fire to it. As the flames ſpread they 
retired within, and were nearly in their laſt receſs 


when a circumſtance occurred which filled NN 


heart with horror. 


The wife of Afdruba] 3 on che walls, 
dreſled as for a feſtival, holding her two child- 
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ren by the hand. She addreſſed her husband, | 


whom ſhe ſaw ſtand near the fortreſs by the 
ide of Scipio; ſhe loaded him with i imprecations, 


and, railing her voice, © Baſe man,” ſhe ex- 
claimed, © the diſgraceful ſtep you have taken to 


« fave yeur own life ſhall avail you nothing ; you 
« ſhall die in the perſons of your children.” So 


ſaying, ſhe ſtabbed her two ſons, and threw 
them, yet breathing, from the top of the tem- 
ple, and herſelf F after Nes into the 
flames. 


So many ſcenes of horror forced tears from the 


Roman general. He remained a few moments 


in mournful filence, which he broke by the repe- 
tition of two lines of Homer, the ſenſe of which 
The time ſhall come when Troy's ſacred 

15 ele and warlike Priam and his people ſhall 
© periſn.“ He accompanied the expreſſion with 
a profound ſigh; and when thoſe near him aſked 


what he meant ; he did not name Rome, but ſuffi-⸗ 


ciently ſhewed that he feared his country would 


one day experience the fate of Troy and of Car- 


thage. Alas!“ ſaid he, © the greateſt ſtates 


have their periods, after which fortune brings 
* woven thoſe ſhe once» took pleaſure in exalt- 


ing: and, we may add, let the kingdoms now 


flouriſhing, the proud towns, and imperial cities, 
in the day of their Fa celect on the fate 


of f Cartha ge. 


r % may 
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Scipio abandoned the plundet to his ſoldiers. 
The city was pillage d methodically, according to 


he military diſcipline eſtabliſhed amonſt the Ro. 


mans. The furniture, utenſils, and copper mo- 
ney, found in private houſes, belonged to the 


ſoldiers. The gold, ſilver, pictures, and ſtatues, 


were to be taken to the questor for the republic. 


Several towns which had been deſpoiled by the 
Carthaginian arms, now recovered their ornaments. 
Scipio reſtored to Agrigentum their brazen bull, 
hat monument of the cruelty of their tyrant Pha- 


larſis. He embarked the richeſt of the ſpoils on 
board the galley, which announced the taking 
of Carthage to Rome, and waited the laſt deci- 


bon of the fate of this capital, whoſe magnifi 


cent remains he himſelf wiſhed to preſerve. 
The fatal deciſion arrived, and Scipio, with 


his accuſtomed piety before he began the buſineſs 
of deſtruction, performed the religious ceremo- | 
nials generally uſed on ſuch occaſions, He offer- 
ed victims to thoſe gods whoſe temples he was 


Preparing to overthraw, as if to appeaſe them, 


Ne cauſed a plough to paſs round the walls; after 
Which, the towers, and ramparts, and works of 
labour of many ages of the Carthaginians, were 
raſed and deſtroyed, Fire was then ſet to the 


buildings; ; it broke out in ſeveral quarters at 


_ "ence, and, though it raged with the greateſt fury 
laſted ſeventeen days before the Whole was con- 
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ſumed. The conquerors deſtroyed in the ſame 
year the famous city of Corinth; and, a ſhort 
time after, that of Numantia, a celebrated place 
in Spain, fell a victim to its judged confidence 
in Roman honour. . 

Their wars with the Spaniards had ET f 
$1 the ſtamp of 1 inj juſtice and infolence. X 
formidable opponent aroſe againſt them in the 
| perſon of Viriathus, chief of ſeveral tribes or na- 
tions, who had taken him for their general. He 
ſhewed .himſelf on all occaſions worthy of their 
choice, as well by his valour as the prudence and 
nobleneſs of his conduct. Luſitania was the 
theatre of his exploits, and victory, during fix *# 
years, conſtantly. favoured him, This good for» 
tune aſſiſted him in detachmg ſeveral nations 
from the Romans, who, fearing to loſe all, ſent 
their ableſt generals ſucceſſively againſt him; 
Fabius, who re-eſtabliſhed amongſt the troops of 
the republic that diſcipline they had neglected; 
and Metellus, to whom was attributed that famous 
faying, afterwards aſcribed to ſo many others 3 
If my tunic knew my defigns I would burn it.” 
About this time, the conſul Claudius Pulcher, 
after ſome advantages gained over the Salaſi, 
decreed himſelf a. triumph in defiance of 
the ſenate. A tribune attempted to pull him 
from his car, but Claudia, his daughter, whom _ vn 
4 oy bad placed with him in it, defended him, and | 
"he magiſtrate, from reſpect to the ſex and Pro- 


22 
| feſſion ef his veſtal daughter, allowed. the tri-. 


ny 
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h of the father to proceed. | | 
During the ſiege of a city by Werten, Rhe- 


thogenes, one of its principal inhabitants deſert- 


ed to him, leaving his wife and children in the 


city. Theſe the beſieged placed on the breach 


where the. legions were to begin their aſſault; 


and as Metellus could not have taken the town 


without ſacrificing the lives of theſe innocent 


victims, he preferred giving up a conqueſt which 


ſeemed certain; an act of humanity very remark- 
able in- a Roman general. In conſequence of a 


faction againſt him at Rome, he was recalled. 


Irritated at this affront, he was induced, through 
a ſpirit of revenge, to weaken the army he was 


to deliver up to his ſucceſſor. He diſmiſſed: the 
flower of his troops; exhauſted the magazines, 


5 ſuffered the elephants to periſh, and had the 
arrows broken which were deſtined to ſupply the 


archers. Thus did real patriotiſm begin to give 


Way to private ambition, and Metellus the con- 


queror of en! gave the te e n the 


8 


The ſncceſs of Viridthus ſtill continued. He in- 
veſted the Roman army, and when he -might 


have put all im it to the ſword, he offered a peace 


to Servilianus, who commanded, and granted 


more advantageous terms than the proconſul had 


hoped for. Scipio bis ſucceſſor ſnewed himſelf 


leſs generous in like circumſtances, He exacted 
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den as Loftianians the grievous facrifice of 
delivering to him thoſe! who had excited. ſome 
cities to revolt. The barbarian cauſed their ri ght 


hands to be cut off, and Virlathus Winſelf to be | 


afafſinated. (148 4 
The N a Griatl ſtate, ene dyn the 
Romans, though deſirous only of peace and li- 


berty, defended themſelves with ſucceſs. Though 


inferior in number to their invaders, they made, in 


one encounter, a great ſlaughter of the A | 


amy, and might have deſtroyed it; ; but they nobly 


deſiſted, ſtipulating only, that the inhabitants of 
Numantia ſhould retain their independence, and 


be numbered among the friends of Rome. But it 


was not thus that Rome granted her friendſhip ; on 
the contrary, ſhe was mortified that ſo ſmall a a 
people ſhould feel themſelves capable of granting | 
ny favour to Rome, and their deſtruction was re- 


ſolved on. The treaty had been concluded by 


Tiberius Gracchus, quæſtor of the army, and with 
the approbation of the conſul Mancinus, who 


both applauded themſelves for having by means 
of it, ſaved ten thouſand citizens to the republic. 


They were extremely aſtoniſhed, therefore, to 


had, on returning to Rome, that their conduct 


was diſapproved. The e nes __ it. fell 


heavieſt on Mancinus. 
- Before the attack was begun on the Nevis 


nn, the conful N to ſubdue. them, , 
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556 Mancinus bound and half naked to them, as 
one guilty of having made a peace which was 


null im ĩtſelf. concluded without orders and without 
authority, and which the republic would not conſ. 
der as binding. The Numantines refuſed to receive 


bim, and ſaid they would only accept him in caſe the 


MN whole. army were delivered up with him. They re- 


pulſed the new general, and appeared ſo formi. 


dable, that, contrary to an expreſs law, which 
forbade the conferring the conſular dignity twice 
on the ſame man, Rome elected Scipio, per 
ſuaded that the conqueror of Carthage could 
alone vanquiſh Numantia. This city was ſituated 


on a ſteep hill, and contained only four thouſand 
men capable of bearing arms. Scipio Emilia. 


nus inveſted it with ſixty ccd well diſciplin 


ed troops. The four thouſand were hardy enough 


to inſult the Romans in their intrenchments, and 


to offer them battle. The general refuſed, and 


the ſoldiers murmured. Do you not dee,” ſaid 
he, that the Numantines are actuated only by 
2 N their ruin is inevitable. To meet 
them would only expoſe you to wounds and 
* blood; an able general ſhould never wiſh a 


hg es battle; unleſs WIE likged;) or "warn rt Is 


" c almoſt certain.“ 


Encloſed in weir e city by a vlrcitip{athatian of 


2 trenches and inacceſſible towers, the Numan- 
tines ſhuddered with rage at beholding that they 


could not even obtain death from the ſword of 
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the enemy, but were condemned to ſeeè it ap- 
| proaching, with flow. fteps, by an inevitable fa- 
mine. Five of them / deceiving the guards, re- 
paired to the neighbouring cities, to engage 
them to ſend ſuccour to Numantia. The youth 
of Lutia yielded to compaſſion, and prepared 
to attack the Roman camp; but Scipio was 
informed of their proceedings, by the old men 
who did not coincide with them. Having re- 
ceived the information two hours after noon, he 
appeared the next morning before Lutia with a 
large body of troops. He demanded them to give 


had fled, till the imperious conſul threatened to 
ſack their city; four hundred were then led to 
him, whoſe right hands he cauſed to be cut off, 


o tarniſh the reputation of ÆEmilianus, who is, not- 
withſtanding, ſaid to have been one of the beſt 
men of the republic. There are two opinions 
on the fate of the Numantines. Some ſay, they 
ſurrendered, that is to ſay, they delivered to 


bd S — — >= —— — — oath 


famine and labour ; others, that they fat fire to 
their Houſes and killed themſelves, ſo that not 


— 
— 


cone was left alive to grace the triumph. As for 


1 1 1 it was n conſumed 1 the ä 
0. 5 a 5 ; | 54 


112 


up the principal young men of the town. The in- 
habitants concealed them, and declared they 


and then departed. This. action. ought for ever 


Seipio their walking ſhadows, exhauſted with 
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And Sem engel; Scipio to his furname of 
Africanus added that of Numantinus. 
EY From the aſhes of Numantia aroſe, the fiſt ſe- 
dition which-ſulhed the capital with blood. This 
„ the :prehide to thoſe civil wars which coſt 
| | Rome the lives of more citizens than ſhe had loft 
in the contqueſt of the world. Caius Gracchus, 
though not ſo ill uſed as the conſul Mancinus, his 
queſtor, never forgot the ignominious breach 
of the treaty of Numantia which he had 1 negociat- | 
ed. He accuſed the ſenate of it, but concealed 
his meditated revenge; which he found the 
means of Laing K in the renewal . the Is | 
einian law. -. 
- Fhis law hints the nobility Got dna of 
Want hundred and fifty years had » openly vio- 
TE. 7 forbade any citizen to poſſeſs more than 
wy ve hundred acres of land. Gracchus having 
| pProcured himſelf to be aud tribune of the 
People, propoſed to put it in force. The deſire 
of revenge is thought not to have been the only 
cauſe of his conduct; but that he was induced 
d it by his mother Cornelia, who was alſo mother 
to the wife of Scipio. Thoſe who would do 
me honour?” faid ſhes; . call me the mother-in- 
law of Africanus. Why do they not call mt 
t the. mother of the Graechi; is it that your name 
* is not ſufficiently. illuſtrious? Render it then 
famous by ſome great undertaking, for you | 
own fake and that of your mother.“ 


UNIVERSAL. HISTORY: 
The: law propoſed by Gracchus was: greatly 
ſoftened, for had it been enforced! in its utmoſt 
ngour, it would have diſpoſſeſſed the rich of all 
the lands they held, | exceeding .five- hundred 
they ſnould be paid for the lands exceeding that 
meaſurement, out of the public treaſury. He 
beſide permitted every child in a famih to hold 


two hundred and fifty acres in its own name, 


beſide the five hundred of the parent. Theſe 
lnds, thus taken from the rich, were to be di- 
ſtributed amongſt the poor, and here was the at- 
traction by which Gracchus hoped to attach the 
people to him; nor was. any man ever better. 
formed for ſucceed? in ſuch an undertaking. f 
Firm in his reſolves, perſevering, and intrepid; 


his elocution lively, fluent and powerful, render- 
ed: him. dhe idol of the-people ; to whom be. 


ſpoke-their own language, leſs pute in diction. 
than 6 800 in enen and e in argu- 


Aan PI 0 . an enemy, tis wealthy | 


had: reeourſe to calumny and violence. The latter 
failed, ſince on his going and returning from the 
roſtta, he was always accompanied by three or 


four. thouſand men. It was in vain alſo that they 


accuſed him of aſpiring to the tyranny. The peo- 
ple, whoſe cauſe he pleaded, would give no cre- 
dit to the ORR: The hn fhus- Incar 
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ke from injuring him perſonally, raiſed an 


_ obſtacle againſt the cauſe itſelf. They drew over: 


a tribune named Octavius, who had been till 
then the intimate friend of Gracchus. He, when 


| the lad was propoſed, exerted againſt it his ter- 


rible veto; which ſuſpended the whole proceed - 


ö ings. Gxacchus uſed: every endeavour, both by 


entreaties and menaces, to ſoften his friend ; but 


all his endeavours proving uſeleſs, he adopted the 


meaſure unknown before, of cauſing him to be 
diſmiſſed from his office. The law then paſſed, and 


three commiſſioners were appointed to carry it into 
execution; which, by the influence of Grac- 
chus, were himſelf, his father-in-law, and bro- 
ther.” wei their enquiries, however diligent, did 


not produce the quantity of lands neceſſary to 


ſatisfy all the peqple. The number of citizens. 


then able to bear arms, amounted to near four hun- 


ared thouſand! ' Amongſt ſo great a multitude, it 


waz not to be expected but that there ſhould be 
many who were in want, and eager for their ſhare 


of the lands, and theſe finding their hopes: on the 


| 2 Ay Ae, dung to murmur rea 5 


F ortuitately for him, Juſt at this ü dane due Phi i- 


lometor, king of Pergamus, bequeathed his kingdom 


and treaſures tothe Roman people. By the laliwence 
of the tribune fa law was paſſed in deſpite of all the 


oppoſition of the ſenate, that the money bequeathed, 


„ ſhould be diſtributed amongſt thoſe who were 3 L 
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pointed of having lands. The Uberality to which 
they were thus compelled, greatly hurt the con- 
ſcript fathers, and each fide grew more irritated 3 
Gracchus then retracted the mitigation of the 
law, took away the two hundred and fifty acres 
granted tothe children of noble families, and 
was more exact in allotting the five hundred to 
the heads of them, in order to obtain ſufficient to 
ſatisfy his followers ; Some threats eſcaped tlie 
nobility, and the tribune publicly declared, that 
they intended to aſſafſinate him, and no longer | 
| appeared but in mourning, as if his life was in 
danger. He perſuaded the people there was no 
other means of ſecuring his ſafety than by their 
5 continuing him in the tribuneſhip. 
The tribes began to vote conformably to his 
wiſhes; when, on a ſudden, ſome of the wealthy 
citizens who had poſted themſelves in different 
parts, cried out, Juſtice! Juſtice ! — All our 
«Jaws are ſubverted No citizen can be tribune” 
« two ſucceſſive years.” The tumult became ſo 
| great, that the tribune himſelf was obliged to 
poſtpone the aſſembly to the enſuing day. During 
the night he took His meaſures, and aſſigned Poſts . 
to his friends, whom he ſtationed, both i in the 
comitium and near the je to which he was to 
repair. Na, 3 
In his way wier, he was told that the ſens.» 
tors, who: were aſſembled i in the temple of Faith, 
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bo « conſul deſerts. us we are betrayed, let us then 


5 own hands deſtroy this idol of the people: — 
Whilſt with ſtill! greater energy, Scipio Naſica, 


follow me.” They then ruſhed: out, and, break- 


; ſhattered fragments of- which they uſed as Wea- 
* We are ready, what is neceſſary to be 


meaning to imply it was in danger. The pat- 
ricians, and their clients, exclaimed, 1 of He de. 
„ mands the diadem.” Attacked on all ſices, 
he fled, and was caught by his robe, which let- 
ting go he ran away in his tunic, and would have 


wih Which his way was encumbered. As he 
. roſe he received ſo violent a blow on the head 
that he fell, mover to > riſe again. Three hundred 


% 
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5 which loodbeſide thatof J upiter Capitolinus, wer 
preparing to come out and attack him. The inform- 
ation well founded; the ſenators had endeavoured 


tojengage- the: conſul, Mutius Scævola, to place 


himſelf at their head, and lead them againſt the 
people; but his moderation and prudence deter. 


ring him from taking part in ſuch an act of vio- 
lence, ſeveral voices exclaimed; Since the 


6 do ourſelves juſtice; let us go, and with our 


„ eee 


who Was related to Gracchus, added: Let us 
run, let us fly, and ye who love the republic, 


ing into. the: aſſembly, tore up the benches, the 


pons. In the mean time the partizans of 
the tribune ayaited' his orders, calling out, 


r done? Gracchus, unable in the tumult 
to make himſelf heard, pointed | to his head, 


eſcaped had he not fallen over the broken benches 


| 0 
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| of his friends were maſſacred during the com- 
motion. Their dead bodies were thrown into 
the Iiber, as was that of Gracchus. The ſenate 
extended their revenge beyond this fatal day, and 
fought out all thoſe who bad been” "the friends of 
Gracchus. © 
- Of theſe, ſome were attinvies: PAT + lod of 
law, and others ſent into exile. - Caius Billius, one 
of the moſt zealous defenders of the people, was 
| ſeized by his enemies, and ſhut up in a caſk- filled 
with "hi 0 _— in My: he (ate mi- 


Scipio, 1 his aoniaplinds; 1 a decree which 
| juſtified all the acts of barbarity committed 
againſt Gracchus and his adherents. | 


Theſe ſcenes | ſo unworthy of the maſters of Rovolt of 
5 the. world, "when: reported at Aa diſtance; Fould = an 


not but appear very aſtoniſhing to thoſe who had 
"conceived 2 high idea of the majeſty of Rome. 
Could a ſenate of fuch ſlaves, as the Romans 
noth fought againſt in Sicily, have acted worſe? The 


_cruelties of Demophilus,'a citizen of Enna, and of 
his wife Megallis, were the firſt occaſion of this 


- revolt.” This pair ſeems to have emulated each 
other im barbarity, The huſband had cauſed all 
© bisflaves to be marked with a red-hot iron in the 


forehead ; and ſhut them up every night in a cloſe 


priſon, from whence they were taken very eatly in 
the morning to their uſual labour; whilſthe. afforded 
Welt but juſt” ſuſtenance INT to * 


2 
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their miſeries. Ihe wife treated thoſe of her on 

ſe in the gruelleſt manner, impoſing taſks on 
them it was impoſſible, they ſhould perform; and 
having them ſcourged till the blood followed, for 
the flighteſt faults. Theſe two monſters had a 
daughter, of a diſpoſition totally different ; gen- 
tle and compaſſionate, ſhe comforted theſe, N 
tunate ſufferers, carried them food into their pri- 

| og and mitigated, as much as lay i in her. power, 
the horrors of their ſituation. It is to be regret- 

ted, that hiſtory - has not tranſmitted the name 

of this amiable woman. But the. barbarity of 

the father and mother overbalanced in the 

minds of the Haves the henevolence of the 
daughter. 8 
„Near to theſe lived oy 2 man 5 218 birth, 
RTF one Eunus, a ſlave; a native of Apamea, in 
ria, who having been taken in war, had ſerved 

under different maſters. He was active, vigilant, . 

of brilliant parts, and pretending, to hold con- : 

| verſe . with the Gods, and know their will; 

he was conſulted by all! his companions in 
ſlavery. Thoſe-,of Damopbilus having entered 

into a conſpiracy with ſome others, went to con- 

ſult the Syrian. They aſked him, if their intention. 

Was agreeable to the Gods, and whether it could 

| ſucceed: Tes, replied the oracle, © provided 

„ 6 RL. are expeditious.” ' At theſe words twenty Y 

_ thouſand | arms threw off their, chains. The 
e of Werz echoed through, the. iſland, and a. 
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- vaſt. multitude arranged themſelves under , 
ſtandard. Happy then were thoſe maſters — 5 
had treated their ſlaves. with gentleneſs; ; their 
defenders were lodged in the boſoms of their, 
families, en iber, found there ge their 
. me lined 1 the 8 15 his reign by the 
death of the huſband and wife, whilſt their 
daughter was treated with the utmoſt reſpect.— 
He then cauſed. all the inhabitants of Enna to 
be maſſacred; alledging, e that no cordial 
* union could ever exiſt between free men 
and ſlaves.“ Cleon, a native of Cilicia, came 
over to him with a body of five thouſand 
men; others brought in conſiderable numbers, 
and he ſoon found himſelf at the head of ſeventy 
thouſand ſlaves, and had he joined i in one body 
all thoſe who revolted in different parts of the 
iſland, | he might have formed an aging al, two 
hundred thouſand en, 

All this multitude, after ſome e de even 
uking ſeveral towns; being more attached to life 
than; honour, and fitter for rapine than diſcipline, 
hen attacked by the regular troops which the Ro- 
mans ſent to the aid of the Sicilians, melted away 
like ſhow. before. the ſun. Cleon was killed; 
Eunus died in irons ; all the reſt diſperſed, and 
returned to their chains. The rebellion was fol- 
lowed by. one advantage, which was, the ſend- 
ing Rupilivs, a juſt man, n of the firſt years 
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of the republic, to put an end to the war, its 
gave laws to the Sicilians, dy which the condi- 
tion of Ine unfortunate faves, was  reatly ameli- 
otated.” O25 C23 Bu. Lo! 01 ö 
About this time, Domi Eartied- ww terror 
of thé Reman arms i into Tränſalpine Gaul, where 
he found formidable enemies in the Arverni and 
Allobroges, ſuppofed to be the Swiſs: Bitulitick, 
king of the former, ſent an amibaſſaclor to the Ro- 
man general. He was richly dothed, and ef. 
corted by A numerous retinue; but the Romans 
were feld mote Airpriſed, 1 to- > Tec t the Wc fol- 
troops: 1 we ſide of the np ddl was a band, 
who ſung the praiſes of their ing, his ſubjects, 


* aki the ambaſſador. Bitulitick maintained the war 


with courage, and would have prolonged it, had 
he not been trencherouſſy made priſoner by Do- 


mlitius, at a conference between them, IIis ſub- 


jects and his allies, deprived of their leader, laid 
dowen their arms. The unfortunate prince was 
cond ücted into Italy, where the ſenate fuffered 
bim to adorn the triumph of Domitius; after 
Which à decree Was paſſed e bim to os 
2 of Alba, whe e he died. Df 2:19] cunt, 

Witt Rome thus eiturbed al nations, the | 
"his not herſelf free from eommotions. An in- 
teſtine war preyed on her vitals. The faction of 
Gi racchus died not With bim; he had left a bro- 

ther ä of ſupporting | it, and revenging 
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his fall. As clouds riſing on each other, blacken 
the horizon, and portend an approaching ſtorm, ſo 
en were ſeen in the cities, whilſt murmurs, 
repaches, and threats, rolled like thunder at a diſ- 
tance. Every one attempted toi urpriſe hisneighbour | 
into a declaration of his real ſentiments. „ What,“ 
faid the tribune Carbo, one day to Scipio, © is 
1 your opinion on the murder of your brother- 
«in-law Gracchus. “ My opinion, is,” ſaid the 
African hero,“ that if he endeavoured to ſow difcord 
in the republic: he was juſtly puniſhed.” At 
the inſtigation of the tribune, the people, with 
boots, reprobated this anſwer. -' Scipio then 
aſſuming that air of authority which the habit of 
command beſtows, caſt his eyes haughtily on the 
multitude, and ſaid to them; * Think you that 
„ fear your murmurs; I who have fo often 
*.' braved the fury of your enemies? Wretches, | 
„ what had you become without my father | 
« Paulus Emilius and .myſelf? You would, at 
this moment, be the ſlaves of thoſe we have 
" conquered ? Is this the reſpect and gratitude 
6. you ſhew your deliverers? The people re- 
tired in confuſion, but more irritated than . 
| peaſod.. | 1 
The execution of the law cabin: to as lands, 1g” W100} 
conſtantly demanded | by the people, and con- 73 | | 
tinuall/ . oppoſed by the patricians, was the Mx 
cauſe of much hatred” and animofity ; to which 1 
£ ether cauſes * concurred ; the Jealous. | i ' oh 
| 
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edict ſubſiſted even among the rich; family | 
quarrels and private revenge. It was a motive 
of this kind which had nearly occaſi joned the 
death of Metellus, the conqueror of Mace- 
donia, thence ſurnamed Macedonicus. He, 
when cenſor, refuſed the tribune Labeo a place 
in the ſenate. In a tumult, the tribune ſeized the 
venerable old man by the throat, pronounced 
ſentence of death againſt him, and commanded 
him to be precipitated from the Tarpeian rock. 
Ihe order was on the point of being exec uted, 


Wo when another tribune, haſtily called in by tlie pa- 


tricians, interfered, and reſcued the magiſtrate 
of Rome, next in dignity to her conſuls, from 
the hands of theſe executioners. So far from be- 
ing puniſhed for this violence, Labeo got a de- 
cree paſſed,. by which the tribunes were in future 
to poſſeſs a deliberative voice in the ſenate. Be- 
fore their ſeat had been only at its outer door, 
that bey might: be called in When they; were 
wanted. FA” N 17 7 | 
he general diſcord 3 maſs the Saen 3 
7 3 * on chooſing a dictator. Scipio was about 
- to be elected, hen on the day enſuing that on 
which the reſolution was taken, he was found 
dead in his bed; not without {uſpicions of vio- 
lenee; the traces of which. were viſible. Of the 


two Seipios, one periſhed in a kind: of exile, and 


: the other by aſſaſſination ;,- and they | periſhed | 
3 juſtly by that weed they had preferred to 


— 
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Meth Providence ſometimes holds up to 
us ſuch examples ; but they are uſeleſs to thoſe 
_ whoſe hearts are hardened by their love of glory. 
The ſecond Africanus left to his 


two, and a half of gold; a poverty truly ad- 
mirable in à general, who might have en- 


riched himſelf by the plunder of Carthage. d 


The patricians lamented him as a father, but the 
people oppoſed the enquiries which the former 
would have made as to his death, leaſt any evi- 
dence ſhould” appear againſt Caius Gracchus, who 


no ſucceeded his Deer! in the popular favour, 
as he likewiſe did! in his ein ue his' Batoed | 


Fs © 


of the ſenate. 


Caius ue his polltical e career t by es 
He obtained the quæstorſfiip of the Sar- 
dinian army, and conciliated the eſteem of the 


8 


general by his valour and regularity, as well as 
the affections of the ſoldiers, by his attention to 


their food and clothing. The ſenate, who kept 


their eye on him, fearing this beginning favour, 


recalled the Sardinian army, and left him in this 


remote iſland ſtill proquæſtor, but merely as 
" caſhier of the republic. He appears to have 


been already connected with the popular faction, 
Iich maintained itſelf at Rome, and found a 

et in the plebeian conful Fulvius Flaccus. 
This he ſtrengthened by procuring a law to be 
, "pale, by which. the rights of a Roman citizen 


children 
only thirty-two pounds weight of filyer, and 
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were granted to all the alles who could have 
no ſhart in the diſtribution of lands. Gracchus, 
either: fick of the-obſcure employment which was 
Re Egned him, or recalled by the patricians, quit- 
2 ted his-poſt -without leave from the ſenate, and 
returned to Rome. This act at once "unveiled 


his intentions, and evinced his preſumption.” He 


licitucdde they ſhewed during his trial, embold- 


mother, diſappointed of her projects for the aggran- 
_ dizement of her family, by the tragical end of her 


8 i 


1 no longer divide with any one the affectione 
« of your mother, Tiberius is no more ; you are 
the ſole object of my hopes and fears; your 
„ brother gave himſelf up to the ſpirit of revenge, 
and became the victim af it: will you then 


ded,” it would certainly be: ſoothing | to ſee 
90 idea of faving „of my country has a. great- 


1 — ip — * ef power over Tay: mind than even that of 
= e the loſs of my ſon. Remember, Gracchus, the 


1 


| | 8 8 was accuſed, but acquitted. The high reſpect 
23 ſhewn him by the people, and the exceſſive ſo- 


ened him to ſolicit the tribuneſhip. Cornelia his | 
eldeſt/ſon, wrote to the younger frond the country 4 
reſidence, whither 25 TOE retired, two Oy 8 


* My ſon,” the a8 to blah: in the firſt, bad you 
f | =© Þ . ſacrifice yourſelf to the ſame Paſſion ?” She ad- 
| „ the death of my ſon tevenged; but, the 


* jr * firſt blow you aim at your country, will pierce 
= ns the + boſom! 8 25 raother 28887 do J fay; 


82 o = 
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„ Alas l you will yourſelf fink unfler e tender 


« rity of your enterprize l . 1. ſhall loſe you, 


« whilſt your enemies will remain. Wretched 


„mother that I am, whatever may be the iſſue, 
« the mournful effects of the diſturbances. you 


« are now ready to raiſe, muſt recoil on me.“ 


. Gracchus ſtill perſiſting / in his intentions, 
dem from her a ſecond letter, ſhe expreſſes 


herſelf as follows. Cruel ſon, who, except the 


* murderers. of your brother, art to me the moſt 
barbarous of my enemies! Could I have 


* expected that my only. remaining ſon; ſhould | 


' * embitter with grief the few. days. of my 
* life which till remain! Miſerable | as I 
4 am, what are the. ſcenes which you dare to 


« preſent me? Muſt I before I expire, be a wit- 


©.neſs to the deſtruction of the republic? Our 
« family, Gracchus, has already produced ſcenes 
of miſery ſufficient. Stay then for the  tri- 
* buneſhip which you deſire, till I am deſcend- 
*.ed to my tomb. O, J upiter, ſuffer not my ſon 
* to-continue in a deſign which will deſtroy him- 
© ſelf, his mother, and his country ! 1 0 


But vain were her prayers, and vain her remon- 
ſtrances. He continued to ſolicit the tribuneſhip, | 


and obtained it. His election had this in it re- 


markable, that for want of room in the comitium, 
numbers of citizens got on the tops of the houſes, 
and from thence joined their voices to the general 
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aelihdation, His mentions ugainſt the ſenate re- 
wiihAYot Whg Conckaled. He was powerfully 
body by Pulvius, the forfner conſul, à furious 
Pebe hrt and M. declared enemy of the noble. They 
gn Pert in Bree the lw relative tothe diſtribu. 
Gon br hade, for 4WhiCN they had procured them. 
re be flamed Tömfnifſioners. -/Graechus, | 
ee #9 Intb execution; hogleted Ho. 
ming weh Wd pleafe ne people. He cauſed 
8 Ways to. be repaired; u great huimber of 
e bé bulk” Wllitzy Columns to be 
3 — ſtonks to de placed at Rated 
© Wakbes!! fr mY convenitace ef tiavellers to 
- Han HtGHEs, Notwittiſtalidingthe op 
© Vf the legte, he procured a law to be baſed thit 
arge mk gavites ud bd fed with corn ab {tlic 
$bblic Kiftoe,and that every Week a certain quan 
. „ dittributect te the Poer at a . 
ducetl hin idiot inte Fo.” 
3 agu Port theſe Tabu he ved all arti. 
Ties of WING Pant By left and Hmilar regula 
lots, Patel 40 greft an eſectiflancy over the 
people, that he figtit be lohed on as the maſter 
of Rome: he took advantage of ft to-get him: 
del «ond time Elected tribune. 
Duiug his thagiftracy he gave a Faint blow to 
he ſenate. The "knights, Hough of the claſs of 
me people, yet being rich, incline | to that of 
the nobles; Gracchus gained over this interme- 1 
Alate order by r ee to them the moſt va- 
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uable authority poſſeſſed by the ſenators that of 
| the diſtribution of juſtice, By their endeavours, 
: and notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the con- 
ſeript fathers, he cauſed it to be decreed, that 
the judging of all 'cauſes, civil as well as crimi- 


the knights to the excluſion of: the ſenators; 20d 
he then exclaimed : *© I have humbled the ſenate.” 
It is thus that the leaders of faction in a moment 
reveal themſelves ; one expteſſion diſcovers their 
depraved intentions: this proves that Gracchus 
was far from acting for the good of the people 
only, as he declared; and: as this deeeiyed people 
believed. He revived: an obligation anciently 
| impoſed on the judges : Not to permit a capital 
ſentence againſt a Roman citizen to be carried 
nta execution, withaut the conſent. of a 
people. EC 0 


* — — —— % & or” 1 * hd 
1 . 
. 


propoſed to extend the privileges of Roman citi · 

tens, which had been granted to ſome! of their 
allies, to the right of voting, as enjoyed by native 

Romans. This innovation conteſted by the ſenate, 


part of the people; who conſidered, with dWike, 
avy attempt at dividing a prerogative, - which 


had brought a crowd of ſtrangers, diſpoſed to ſup- 
out it, to Rome. The ſenate took the alarm, 
e eee 2 


nal, between private perſons, ſhould belong to 


SGiacchus, in order to chen 8 


did not ſucceed; it cooled even the ſoundeſt 


they had, till then, enjoyed alone. This project 


* 
e 
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and ordered them to quit the city, and the tri. 


bune ſuffered them to be driven out for fear, as 
he faid, of exciting a civil war. This weakneſs 


i gave thefrit-blow' to his Popularity, which the 
ſenate continued to- ſhake, by ſetting up-a com- 


petitor to him in the 'perfon of Livius Druſus, a 


pPlebeian, in the prime of life; a good orator, 


regular in his conduct, arid converfanit in affairs. 
The ſenators ſecretly pre-cohcerted with bim the 


ple; and left him the honor of procuring”. them 
to be adopted. By theſe; meuns he ſoondivided the 
public! favour” with 'Graechus; ; for the latter of 
whom” they alſo 'la aid a" ſnare, that equaly 


8 flattered his vanity and his reſentment, which 
was the ſending bim to rebulld Carthage; which 
the Scipies, his dee o His- 4950 

| had deſtroyed. ns 1 
When he "6taned; after EY cared: the 
_ ruins//andrhifed ſome appearance of a city, which 
he called: Junonia, in honour of Juno; he found 
Druſus, his rival, advancing in popularity; yet 
he ſueceeded i in being a third time named tri- a 
bune ; but he was fo imprudent as to diſagree with 
his eblleagues on matters of forin, and the ſeats 
olf the theatre. Ile attacked alſo the ſenate, not 
as formerly, by robbing them of their rights to 
beſtow them « on the people, but by calumniating 


and inſulting them; which pleaſed the popu- 
lace, but not the better order of citizens. The 


Propoſitions he was to make in favour of the! peo- 


1 
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ſenators: -procured the conſulate for O Jpim ius, a 
perſonal enemy to Gracchus, who had done all 
he poſſibly could to exclude him from this dig- 
nity. Orders had been given for raiſi ing a body 


of ſix thouſand Romans, for the rebuildi ing of | 


Carthage, who were apparentiy to form a cb. 
| lony there, and without doubt did not confilt o 

the moſt contented citizens of the capital. 'Grac- 

chus, who was charged with returning thither to 

put the laſt hand to the undertaking, collected 
this body, but did not lead it far. 


On a report, perhaps 'purpoſtly ſpread, that. 7 


the ſenate were about to reyoke the order for re- 
building that city, in consequence of the omens 
being unfavourable ;. Gracchus, returned with 
his party. His coming back in company ſo  ſuſpi- 
 eious; was looked on by the patricians as a brava- 
do, and a real aggreſſion. On the day when the 
rebuilding of Carthage, deſtined, even in ruins, 
to be a ſubje& gf dread to the Romans, Was 
to be again taken into conſideration 8 Grac- 
chus, and his friend Fulvius, placed a great 
number of their adherents under the por- 
tieps, of the capitol, as if with an intention 


to block it up. The conſul, Opimius having 


in the temple performed the ſacrifice, which was 
to precede the deliberation, | one of his lictors, as 
| be carried out the entrails of the victim, paſſing 
"ow the friends of Gracchus, ſaid, roughly to 
| R 3 5 | | 


— 
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Heft, 2 « You! that are bad citivens, ny 


for the good ies” «“ 


Tunis apoſtjophe was puniſhed by n alt of a 
dagger, whictr ſtretched the imprudent ſpeaker 


on che ſpot. This accident, and a violent tem- 
peſt which followed; i ones Me 5 825 to be 


deferred to the next dax. 
During the fight, Opitaits de . 


ä pitol. At break of day he aſſembled the ſenate, 
and had the bleeding corpſe of the lictor brought 


out, the ſi ght of which · ſired all minds, and filled all 


Hearts with: the deſire of vengeance. The de- 
ctee was protiounced, commanding - the conſul 


to take care of the trpublit Which Was veſting 
him with the full authority of dictator. He im. 
mediatehy cauſed all the Roman knights to arm, 


and ordered teach of them to bring two ſer- 
vants well armed with them. Fulvius hearing of 


theſe hoſtile preparations, | f aſſembled the popu- 


lace, and with his two ſons and a confuſed mu- 


titude, haſtened to take poſſeſſion of the Aventine 


Mount. Gracchus informed of this prepared to 


follow him: his wife, who Aroma loved him, 


flew in tears to ſtop him ; graſping his robe, and 


holding in her arms her = the fole pledge of 


their affections: Where would you go thus 
& early,” faid the, ® are you ignorant that the 
* murderers. of your brother are preparing the 
**ſame fate foryou to which they ſubjected him ? 


6 *. You are going to pit younlell at the head of a 
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ils populace, who will cowardly abandon you 
« at the appearance of the ſmalleſt danger. If 
you have the leaſt affection for me, or this dear 
. znfant, riſk not a life ſo Precious to us both. 
Penetrated with grief, and without powerito re- 
ph, he tore himſelf from her arms; ii in at 
| teinpting to follow him, ſhe fainted away. i 

Hie joined Fulvius. Both perceived, at th TY 
glance, that a multitude ſuch as that by which 
they. were followed, was incapable of reſiſting 
the conſular troops, and the whole body of the 
nobility, ſtrengthened by their clients. They at- 
tempted to enter into an accommodation; Fulyius 
had a fon of twelve years old, admired by all 
ubo knew bim, for his beauty and parts. They 
put a caduceus into his hand, and ſent him with 
offers of peace. Cpimius treated the entbafly with 
_ ridicule, and ordered the young ambaſſador to 
tay to thoſe who ſent him, that to obtain peace 
they ought to come themſelves, and ſubmit to 


| the judgment of the ſenate. Then addreſſing 
young Fulvius: Child,” ſaid he, be careful not 


267 


to be found here a ſecond time. The ſend- 


ing ſuch an ambaſſador as you, can only be 
looked upon as an inſuit. Whatever this warn- 
iag might ſeem to threaten, he was again ſent, 
It is too much,” cried: Opimius, © to inſult us: 

a take the child to priſon 8 and 15 e 


CL Bede to | 


1 
77 


1 
th 2 
11 107 


ary cdriteſts in the republic; ; but Roman was 
now firſt ſeen to fight againſt” Roman, in Rome 
itſelf, and a battle i in all its forms. The fhock 
was violent; many patricians fell. The conſul 
meeting with more reſiſtance than he had expect. 
ed, proclaimed an amneſty for thoſe who thould 
lay down their arms; and at the ſame time ſet a 
Price on the heads! of Gracchus and Fulvius; 
promiſing to pay their weight! in gold to whoſo- 
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Before this time there had: ern fave FI 


ever ſhould bring them. This proclamation had 


its effect; the whole multitude either ſurrendered 


or fled. - The allurement of the reward cauſed 
Fulvius, and his eldeſt ſon, to be fought for and 
found, whoſe heads were brought to the conſul, 
A murderer, ' impelled by the ſame motive, 
brought that of Gracchus. 'Septimulejus, who 
had always profeſſed himſelf a friend to the tri- 

- bune; ſnatched the head from the aſſaſſin, and, 
| before he delivered it to Opimius, filled the ſcull 
with lead, in order to 9 the weight and his 


ef: &« 3 5 


reward, #15 
The iniptacable Optithus ſeri a Utor i into the 


he burſt into" tears. An Etruſcan ſoothſayer 


who "Was in the ſame priſon; faid to him: 1s 
Ft then ſuch a terrible thing to die? I will 
Dy Mew you nothing i is ſo 12925 And imme 


7 4 


1 pfiteh of young Fülvius to offer him the choice 
of what death he would ſuffer! What a meſſage 
to a child of twelve years old! On receiving it 


« 
— 
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ately daſhing himſelf aghintt” one of the poll . 
of the door, he fractured his ſcull and died. 
The child followed his example; and fell dead 
alo. Aſter ſuch 2 barbarous abtion, it is to be 
 expetted that the unyielding Opintius mould 
ſpare no one. He cauſed all the friends of Grac- - 
chus he could diſcover to be impriſoned, and 
condemned to death; and the bodies of three 1 
| thouſand who. were killed on Mount Aven-. 
tine, were, by! his order, thrown into the Tiber. 
Their eſtates were confiſcated ; and their relations 
forbidden, by a decree, to go into mourning for 
them. Yet not wholly to ſhock the people, a 1 
tax was laid on che lands exceeding the five "ing 
dred ſtipulated. acres. The produce of this was 
th be paid into the treaſury, and was in its turn 
to be applied to the aſſiſtance of the poor. But 
theſe ground-ren ts, were in the ſequel ſuppreſſed, - 
and the reaſon aſſigned was, that the patricians 
paid ſufficient by the'expences fo which the func- 
tions of their offices rendered them liable. 
Thus, nothing remained of the undertakings 
of the Gracchi,. but the remembrance of their 
| mutility, as to the promiſed advantages they 
were to procure the people. Theſe taught the 
leaders of g ucceeding faJions the art of exciting 
the populace, of inflaming and intoxicating them 
with hopes, and- awakening. and directing their 
fury. Opimius may be looked upon as the in- 
yentor of Proſcriptions. Since, by fixing a price 
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on murder, he awakened avarice and loaſened 
the bonds of relationſhip and friendfhip.. By the 
daily falling of citizens beneath the axe of ven. 

geance, he accuſtomed the Romany to the fight 
of blood. A deſpicable apathy, the conſequence 

of a debaſement of ſentiment enfued, and made 
them ſuffer - theſe barbarbus executions in the 
midſt of them, almoſt without a murmur ; whilſt 
a ferocious curioſity led them to theſe ſights, their 
taſte for which was kept up by the 6 90 of 
Bladiators, which were then very common. 


Gladimors. - Theſe it is believed owed their origin to "Bay 


and were at firſt ſubſtituted in the room of human 
facrifices, which had been cuſtomary at the ob- 
ſequies of the great. "Inſtead of putting thoſe | 
to death who were accompanying the dead to the 
pile or the tomb, they were allowed to combat 
aàgainſt each other. From funerals, the cuſtom 
paſſed to public feſtivals, of which they became 
a part. At firſt none but priſoners of war were 
permitted to de abtors in them. But free men, 
either from emulation or bravado, or for the ac- 
quiiition of money, when they had ruined them- 
ſelves by exceſles, afterwards deſcended into. the 
arena,. Even women were ſeen there; a ſight in 
which the Romans delighted ; ; who long continued. 
to encourage and vary the modes df this deteſtable 
. entertainmenſf. At the firſt combat of gladiators 
| ſeqiiat Rome, there were but fix. When Julius 
| Cefar became wn he — as __ a” fix 


— 


hundred und forty. Procuring:theſæ amuſements 
ſot the people, became at lengtli. a. ſure; road tio 
popularity; they:eagerly: defired, and clamoroully 
demanded them, deli them a. real benefit, 
nunus gladiutorium. The women eſpecially 
were aſſiduous frequenters of tem. Their ſatirie 
poets, who are not thought to have exaggerated 
with reſpect. to this paſſion, have painted the in- 
Htiable curiolity. with which. they followed every 
mation of the combatants ; with what eagerneſs 
bey walted the iſſue of the combats ; how they 
|  Hlouted with joy and admiration at the fight of a a 
dextrqus- -blow,. which covered the unfortunate. 
ſufferer with blood. Hiſtorians alſo relate circum- 
ſunceb of equal horror, ſuch as the diſguſting bar- | 
bariſm of the dregs: of the people, who, under an 
lden that it would cure various diſorders, applied 
their. mouths to the wounds of the dying, and 
drank their. blood as it guſhed out. . Thus, hiſtory 
evinges, that no revolution of ages makes any 
difference in the character of the papulace: the 
manner of. eyprefling their. 9 e but 
be principle eee, ut oh 
Ihe cruelties of Opimius were net, however, 
perpetrated with impunity. He was accuſed, and, 
ts in: times of faction, every one interfetes, his 
dueſenge was undertaken by an old partizan of the 
+» Gracchj, named Papirius Carbo, who procured his 
| 5 Carbo was cited before the prætor for 
5 ' having induced the elder Gracchus to demand a 
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ſecond tribuneſhip, a e haying been an ac- 
aomplicę at leaſt in the aſſaſſination of the ſecond 

Scipio, His acguſer, Craſſig, a young man of 
twenty, diſdained ſupporting his cauſe, by the 


means afforded him by the infidelity. of a ſlave, 


 who-having ſtolen a caſket containing his maſter $ 
papers, had brought it to him. He returned it 
"2 ned with the flaye Jaden with i irons, ſay- 
FB ing “ 1 prefer my enemy s being ſaved, even if 
criminal, to tlie deſtroying him by ſo. baſe a 
mean.“ He had in. fact no need of it; his 
eloquence triumphed over an adverſary equally 
eloquent, and Carbo, on the. Oy of being con · 
demned, poiſoned himſelf. L £1 
About this time appeared: 0 1 Marius 


wy He was of low extraction, born in the country of 
the Volſci. He united to prodigious ſize, and 


uncommon ſtrength of body; a good underſtand- 
ing, and courage, which he even carried to teme. 
rity. His countenance had in it ſomething fierce. 


__ His manners were rough. Yet beneath this coarſe 
exterior, lay a vaſt depth of underſtanding; and 


Scipio predicted, that he would hecome one of 
me greateſt generals of the republic. To arrive 
at this honour, he paſſed through all the degrees 


8 of ſervice, and was raiſed. every ſtep of his ele- 
vation only in conſequence of ſome brilliant ac- | 


tion. Marius ſhewed the ſame intrepidity in ci- 
vil affairs as in war. He was elected tribune, 


a and 1 5 g his magiltqcys introduced, m ws | 
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the ſenate; (a: dh -whith was favouruble*' to 


the people. The conſul, Cotta; Who had been | 


his Protector, would have oppoſed it; but Marius, | 


without any regard to the benefits he had received 
from him, threatened him with impriſonment.” 
fhe eonſul deſiſted, And the boldneſs of the tri- 
bune Taiſcd him greatly in the minds of che peas 


ple who from that time looked on him as a'cer- 
1 againſt the” tend of _ 


<4 


ans BS Ht, Bib e e, 


The laws 15 We; pe of Moral, W 
cite "their difotderly” ſtate” at Rome; an irre- 


gularity the more dangerous, as it extended 
to the moſt. reſpectable claſſes of the republic. 


The” cenſors” were: obliged * to ſtrike 'thirty- | 
| und patricians out of the liſt of ſenators. Severe 


ons became neceſſary againſt luxury in eat- 


ing; games of chance and public concerts. Three 
veſtals vrere accuſed of breaking their vows; but 
| the pontiffs punithed but one. Two others, equally ' / 


cülpable, were ſpared, as much on account of 
their belonging to the firſt families of the republic, © 
as that the pontiffs feared their puniſhment would 


too much diſhonour the ſacerdotal order! The 


ptople murmured. : - The affair was examined, 
and the deciſion referred to Lucius Caſſius, a 


mam of integrity; and rigid ſeverity. He, *with- 
out merôy, condemned the two veſtals who had 


been ſpared, to the ſame puniſhment as the other ;- 


to de buried alive, and their lovers who were alſo 
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of ths find Fandilies:of/Rcime; ta beſcourged with 
. yours: til thogrexpiced. Rane then \reckoned 
three Rundfed and ninety-fdur thouſund, three 
| bandred and tini-fix f eitions capable. af beur- 
ing ams 4; A e, nid bit nnd 4 
Beides theſe b ihe republic bad nples! in Gaul 
vhere ths" Stbeni a people inhahiting the foot 
of the Alps, redubed to deſperation at not being 
able to deferit themſclves, ſat e tu their houſes, 
killed their wives and children, and threw: tliem- 
ſelves into the flames. In Spain; Marius elected 
| pretor, was conſtantly fuccefifol againſt the ban: 
Atti, and obliged. the people under his govern: 
ment to deſiſt from living by pluqder. Metellus 
- triumphed over ; Macedcnia, his brother over 
Sardinia and Corßca; but the conſul Papirius 
was defeated by the Eimbri. Amongftitheſe ys. 
ions wars, that of the Numidians againſt Jugur: 
3 .ths chiefly fixed the attention of the Romans. 
This attention was befide excited, leſs by the 
: 1 operations than by the pecuniary ne · 
 gaciations, to which ſucceſs or failure gave more 
or leſs activity. Theſe began as ſoon as Jugur 
dlz che grandion of Maſiniſſa, had cauſed Hiemp- 


'\ fa," who was his brother and coheir to the 
crown, to be aſſaſſinated. Another brother ſtill re · 


mained, Adherbal, who had an equal right to the 
orovn, which fhould have been divided between 
them. In order to withdraw himſelf from his 
ee W he 8 
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5 Rome, where proteftion he claimed..; - Thither 
Jugurtha followed him, being called do give an 
account of his cönduct but ſheanoney which he 
profuſely: :fcittered Juſtified'! him. Ihe ſenate 
namell ten cmiffianers, charged with dividing 
the kingdom between the two rivals. The mur 
ter af the unfortunate” Hiempſal conſtituted no 
part of their inquiry. This they paſſed over in 
mence a if it had happened by mere accident. 
Jugurcha had thus repreſented it, and they had 
ver willingly believed him. Theſe ten com- 

_ | idlioners were diſpoſed to be neither. leſs credu- 
s, or complaiſant, with reſpect to every thing 
required of them by the poſſefſor of the treafures 
M Namiidia. They made the partition, and ton 
b nete care to enſure Adherbal's right, that 
they were no ſooner: departed, than his 2 
Mochaded him in his own Capital. | 
Sesutus, a Roman general, e mimſelf 
hafore Jugurtha, addreſſed him in a haughty tone, 
und reproaching him with the murder of one 
c brother, and the intention of ſtarving the other, 
ordered him to raiſe the ſiege. He obeyed; 
he Roman retired, and the Numidian returned, 
- ok the town, and aſſalſinated his brother with 
bis own hand, after having made him ſuffer the 
mot cruel torments, to puniſh him for having 
drought the Romans againſt him. This con- 
duct of Scaurus was imitated by many other ge- 
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— who were ſent againſt Jugurths. They 
j threatened bim violently, that he might not ex- 
pet to / appenſe them at a cheap rate. This 
continued till the Roman people hearing, and 
becoming indignant ' at. the low avarice and mer 
_ cenary.injuſtice-of the ſenators, cauſed thoſe who 
where guilty of it to be brought to trial. Amongſt 
theſe was found Opimius, who had been ſo inexo- 
rable -againſt Gracchus and bis adherents. He 
and ſome of his accomplices were condemned 
| to perpetual baniſhment, and died in miſery. This 
_puniſhment- was: mflifted on them by  Scaurus, 
perhaps himſelf more criminal than any of them. 
But he had had the addreſs to get himſelf placed 
at the head of the commiſſion formed for this butt 
--nefs, and he | puniſhed with: the utmoſt - everit 
many perſons leſs guilty than himſelf. | 
Ihe people alſo wiſhed that war ſhould be 
ſeriouſly made againſt Jugurtha. It was in- 
truſted to Mete llus, diſtinguiſhed: for his probity, 
_ courage and: military ſkill. It is worthy to be 
_ remarked, that the two fron rivals, M arius and 
Fylla, ſerved in this war; the: firſt as tieutenant- 
| general, appointed by Metellus himſelf, who be- 
ſtowed this poſt on him, but who had good cauſe to 
repent bis having placed him near his perſon. Ma- 
rius poſſeſſed every requiſite of a warrior; courage, 
intrepidity, preſence of mind in danger, diſpatch, 
6 and a Wenn fertile in expedients and reſources. 
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Bot is had no idea of the exiſtence even of thoſe 
moral diſpoſitions which form the character of. a 
virtuous man. Elated with vanity, he acknow- 
legged: himſelf, indebted. for his elevation to his 
merit only. ä Far from feeling any obligations 
to Metellus for. his aemam. the apo pig | 
decried all his e Teen to "One s 
fides that the natural flowneſ s and timidity of 
3 Metellus rendered him incapable of ſtopping the 
progreſs of a vigilant and active enemy, he pro- 
longed the War through policy, in order to pre- 
ſerve his own command. Marius circulated 
theſe i injurious reports even in Rome, endeavour- 
ingto perſuade the people that with half the troops 
of Metellus, he would, in one campaign, put an 
end to the war. Having thus prepared his way, 
be canvaſſed for and obtained the conſulate, and. 
at the ſame time, the command from Metellus. 
"When inveſted with the conſular dignity, he 

treated the, nobility with contempt ; and, as it 
was in oppoſition to the patricians that he had 
| been raiſed to the firſt honours of the republic, he 
openly declared, that he prided himſelf more on 
this victory, which humbled the conſcript fa- 
thers, than in any he might gain over Jugurtha, 
were he even ta bring him in triumph, and loaded 
with chains, to Rome. His harangues to the peo- 
ple were always! in tlie ſame ſtrain, conſiſting of 


pompous praiſes of his own merit, and invectives 
Wr. it. 8 


againſt the patricians. Yet this man who had pub- 
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licly declared, that Metellus had too many troops; 
found them not enough for himſelf. He began 


his inrolments at Rome, and formed for himſelf 
| ſeveral legions, though, in fact, of the very refuſe 
of the people. Marius ſeemed to prefer theſe ſol- 
diers to others, as if he feared having men of 


better inclinations than himſelf in his army. 
Whilſt by theſe preparations, the ſtay of the 


conſul at Rome was prolonged, Metellus defeated 


Jugurtha, and beſieged and took various places. 
When he heard of the arrival of his ungrateful 


| Heutenant, he gave up his command to another, 
and, without ſeeing him, embarked and ſet 
fail for Italy. The Romans were juſt enough 


not to refuſe him the honour of a triumph. Ma. 


rius, ill aſſured of the diſcipline of his new 
troops, employed them at firſt in an expedition 
which required more patience than courage. 


He proceeded to the taking of Capſa, marching 


them over the burning ſands of Africa, infeſted 
with monſtrous ſerpents, which were rendered 
till more formidable by hunger. This town was 

ſurrounded on all fides by a vaſt deſert, which ren- 
dered it almoſt inacceſſible. - | 


Hence he found the ee in HON 


ſecurity, and had only to preſent himſelf before 
. the city to become maſter of i it, where he ſecured 


a vaſt booty. By a fortunate chance he took by 


ſurpriſe the important fortreſs of Mulucha. At 
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der this, he marched his army into Numidia and 
Mauritania, pillaged, ravaged, and maſſacred all 


before him, and filled thoſe kingdoms with the 


terror of his name. | 
A very neceſſary reinforcement mn 1 this 


time to his exhauſted army, under the conduct 


of Sylla ; the very oppoſite to Marius ; for he was 
ayoung patrician, polite and amiable, educated in 
all the luxurious pleaſures of Rome, to which he 


had entirely given himſelf up. A young courteſan, 


named Nicopolis, conceived a violent paſſion for 
him; and, as he returned it by an attachment 


equally ſincere, ſhe not only divided her fortune 


with him, but left him yaſt wealth at her death. 
Marius regarded. Sylla as an effeminate youth ; for 


which reaſon, and from his being a patrician, he 


was not pleaſed to fee him aſk- and obtain the 
office of quæſtor in his army, and left him, as 


long as he could, at Rome, to raiſe recruits. But, 

at laſt, the quæſtor muſt join the army. On 
his arrival in Africa he entirely altered his con- 

duct, renounced his pleaſures, ſhewed himſelf ever 


ready to Encounter danger and fatigue, and 
led as frugally as the loweſt ſoldier. He af- 
fected to imitate the general even in his ſavage 
manners, and by theſe means engaged his 
eſteem and confidence ſo far as to be ned 
| mu heutenant of his army. | 
: | | 32 
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In this poſt Sylla juſtly acquired the reputation 
of an able general and a Ixilful negociator. The 


latter he particularly merited, on account of the 


dexterity with which he managed the temper 
of Bocchus, king of Mauritania, ſon-in-law to 


Jugurtha, whom he led on to the delivering up 
bis father-in-law. | Being deputed ambaſlador to 


that monarch, by Marius, Sylla marched at the 


head of an army, ſtrong; it is true, but entirely 


ſurrounded by ſnares and ambuſcades. Alter 


ſome day's: journey, Volux, the ſon of Bocchus, 


joined him. He came with an intent to induce 
the Roman to admit the king of Numidia into the 
treaty which he was about to conclude with 


the Mauritanian. He thought to gain ſomething 


from Sylla by fear. About the middle of the 
night the young prince burſting haſtily into Sylla's 


tent, with à terrific air, I hear, ſaid he, that 
« jugurtha is marching againſt us with a ſupe- 


_ © ior. force. Let us fly; leave your troops, and 


« [ will undertake to conduct you to a place of 


e fafety,”=®IT fly!” fiercely, replied Sylla, 1 
_ * fly before an enemy ſo often-conquered ! J aban- 


don my: ſoldiers ! - No; I know their valour. 


8 « They will conquer with oy! or 1 veal die with 


5 725 60 them.” FI , 


Though this was only. a fall 8 given on pur- 


poſe, probably, to try the diſpoſition of the gene · 
ral, the danger ſoon became real. Jugurtha ap- | 


. 1 
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proached. The Roman ſoldiers ſeeing, on a ſud- 
den, his army at a ſmall diſt ance, cried out 


% We are betrayed ; Volux has ſold us. Let us: 


4 maſſacre the traitor.” Sylla, aſſuming an air 
of confidence, encouraged his troops, and ex- 
horted them to maintain, on this dangerous OC- 
caſion, the honour of the Roman name. Then, 
addreſſing himſelf to Volux, he ſpoke to him 


thus; © TI am convinced you have betrayed us ; 


« F will be more generous than you. I ſpare | 


your life. Depart, and join Jugurtha.” The 
young prince endeavoured to exculpate himſelf. 
He aſſured Sylla the Numidian had no other de- 
fign than to ſhew him reſpect, and diſpoſe him 
to be favourable to him. © Try, at leaſt,” ſaid 


he, © let us go and ſeek him; you will find there 


js nothing to fear.” The Roman determined on 


that hazardous expedient, and Jugurtha really 


opened a free paſſage for his troops through his 
army. The ſucceſs of this intrepid action gained 
Fylla the ſurname of Fortunate. 


When arrived at the court of Bocchus, this great 


point was to ſeparate the cauſe of the father-in-law 


from that of the ſon-in-law. The ambaſſador gained, 
with reſpect to this, probably more than he hoped 
for. It muſt be obſerved that the two men who 
_ diſputed for the poſſeſſion of Mauritania made 
uſe of the ſame arguments,. and each of them 
intended beginning by treachery. © 1 cannot,” | 
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| ſaid Jugurtha to Bocchus, * rely on what you 
promiſe me in the name of the Romans, unleſs 
| you deliver me their ambaſſadors as hoſtages. 
Sylla, in like manner, faid to Bocchus : © The 

* moſt powerful monarch cannot obtain alli- 

% ance with Rome, but by rendering her ſome 

« extraordinary ſervice. Make uſe then of this 


the perfidious Jugurtha, yet ſtained with the 
e blood of his brothers. Aſſiſt Rome in execut- 
f ing the vengeance of the gods, and be for 
* ever aſſured of the protection and friendſhip of 
© the Romans,” — © What,” replied Bocchus, 
© betray my father-in-law, a neighbouring king, a 
© friend, and an ally! What will all Africa 
„ think?” The ſoft, the infinuating, the per- 
ſuaſive eloquence of Sylla ſilenced this ejaculation 
of horror. He induced Bocchus to concert with 
him the means of ſurpriſing his father-in-law ; and 
Jugurtha beheld himſelf loaded with irons, at the 
IS very moment when, fram the hopes afforded him 
_ Bocchus, he believed himſelf already maſter of 
4 - "Sf, Tho latter conducted his ee to Ma- 
rius. 5 
Thus ended the Numidian war, Marius led 
Jugurtha and his two ſons in triumph, in which 
| beſides the other ſpoils of that kin gdom, were exhi- 
bited three thouſand ſeven hundred pounds weight 
af gold, in ingots, five thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeyenty-five pounds weight of filyer, in bars, 


ET 


opportunity, and deliver to us that barbarian, 
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and a large ſum in ſpecie. All this went to the 


public treaſury, beſides what each ſoldier and the 
generals had for their ſhare of the plunder. Theſe 
depredations were neceſſary for the ſupport of ſuch 
a republic as Rome. Without the riches acquired 
by pillage ſhe could not have ſupported her three 


or four hundred thouſand citizens, who, of no 


profeſhon, idly filled up the public forum on the 
diſcuſſion of affairs, and were the foundation of 
the armies. Republics like this, compoſed of 
ariſtocracy and democracy, being unable to ſub- 
fiſt without factions, the ambitious, who buy the 
populace, are neceſſary to them as are a populace, 
who will be bought, to the ambitious. The pay- 


ment of the bargain ariſes from the plunder the 


conquerors hring in; and the game is kept up 
between the competitors, till the people, open- 
ing their eyes, trample under foot both the idols 
and their adorers. Such was the conſtitution, if 
we may ſo call a perpetual ſtate of diſcord, ſuch 


was the conſtitution which raiſed the Romans to 


the higheſt degree of power, and afterwards hurl- 


ed them into the loweſt abyſs of ſlavery. 
About this time the republic was en gaged in two 2808. 

important wars, the revolt of the ſlaves and the 3 

iruption of the Cimbri and Teutones. The firſt 


began in Italy, and was cauſed by love. A Ro- 


man knight named Vettius, who lived at Capua, 


conceived a violent paſſion for a beautiful ſlave 


and ad her on credit. When he ought ta 
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base paid the purchaſe money, already ruined 
by his exceſſes, he had nothing to pay with. His 
_ Intimacy with the fair ſlave had familiarized 
him with her companions in misfortune. Ile 
made them acquainted with their own ſtrength, 
engaged them to revolt, and put - himſelf at 
their head. Their firſt exploit was to kill the 
perſon to whom he owed the price of his miſ- 


* * 


il F treſs. But Capua was too near Rome for this 
| 
| 
| 


inſurrection to have any continued ſucceſs. A 
ſtrong force was ſent againſt him, under the 
prætor Lucullus: Vettius, when on the point of 
falling into his hands, killed himſelf ; and here the 

rebellion ceaſed. A. juft regulation; but which 

had been made without its conſequences being 
_ foreſeen, cauſed a much more grooms one in 
Sicily and the neighbouring cities. 

The Romans made ſlaves of all priſoners without 
diſtinction; and it often happened that there 
were in the armies who oppoſed the Romans, un- 

fortunate people, who had been formerly carried 
off the lands of the allies of the republic, and in 
corporated, againſt their conſent, in the nations at 

war with the Romans. Theſe, when taken, ſuf- 
ferred. like the reſt the lot of flavery. At the re- 
queſt, of Nicomedes, a king of Bithynia, the re- 
public, by an act of juſtice not very common 
with it, ordered liberty to be given to all thoſe 
born in the allied kingdoms. There happened to 1 
be, at this time, a great number of them. Lici- 7 


— 
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nius Nerva, prætor of Sicily, was at firſt willir 

to put the law in execution. He broke the fet- 
ters of four hundred of theſe unfortunate people, 

and declared he would liſten to every one who 
had any demand to prefer. But, whether he was 
frightened at the number of claimants, or whe- 


ther he could not reſiſt the pecuniary reaſons 
offered him by the maſters, he not only diſcon- 


tinued the manumiſſion, but appeared diſpoſed 
to put thoſe again in bonds whom he had re- 
leaſed. Theſe laſt formed themſelves into com- 
panies, called others to join them, and choſe 
themſelves.a general, named Salvius, a player on 


the flute, on whom they beſtowed the title of 


king. 


ſelf worthy both of that and of the command. 
His army already compoſed of twenty thouſand 
Infantry and two thouſand cavalry, was reinforced 


by ten thouſand men, which Athenio brought 


him from the neighbourhood. of Egeſta and Lily- 


bæum. The two chiets ſhared the operations of 


the war: Salvius took on himſelf the defence of 


the towns; and Athenio of the country. He * 
found himſelf at the head of forty thouſand ſlaves, 


: who had almoſt all ſerved in the army before 
the loſs of their liberty. They long held in 
ſuſpence, the event of the battle, with Lu- 


eullus, who had conquered at Capua, and 4 
ha have gained the day, had not — 


* 


By the victories he obtained: he a him- 
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1725 nio, who received a wound in both his knees, 
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fallen from his horſe. He was believed to be 


_ | dead, and his army diſperſed; but he eſcaped from 


beneath a heap of dead bodies which covered 


him, and gained the town of Triocola, which 
was their chief place. He there maintained a long 
. ſiege againſt Lucullus, whom he tired out. Athe- 
nio thus delivered, 'and become, by the death of 
ö Salvius, ſole leader, took the field again. When, 


on the eve of a ſecond battle with the ſucceſſor 


of Lucullus, named Manius Aquilius, the ſlave 


Propoſed a fingle combat with the Roman. It 
took place between the two Armies. - Fortune 


7 betrayed the hopes of the brave Athenio: he was 


killed; and every, individual of his army fled. 


What enſued was unreſiſted ſlau ghter, Ten thou- 


ſand who had fled'to their camp, choſe rather to 


5 kill each other than deliver themſelves up to the 


Romans. This war, which laſted four years, colt 


the republic a million of ſlaves. 


The irrugfion of the Cimbri and Teutones, was 
ed by pn unfortunate war in Gaul. Cœpio, 


when conſul,” gained ſome advantages there. 


| _ He took the famous treaſure of Toulouſe, which 
woas the produce of the pillage of the Delphic tem · 


ple by the Gauls; and was. faid to amount to 


a hundred thouſand pounds weight of gold, and 


as much filver. He could not avoid ſending it 
to Rome, and it proceeded as far as Marſeilles, 
under an n eſcort, to be embarked. But he ſta- 


5 enen }c— 
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tioned a more numerous body of troops on the 
road ; and the ſoldiers, whom he cauſed to paſs - 
for robbers, carried off the ſhare of the repub- 


lic, brought it to him, and he appropriated it 


| Such a man was not likely to look with a gracious 


eye on his ſucceſſor, when his conſulate ended: 


and he regarded Mallius the new conſul, if not 


as an enemy, at leaſt as on? come to rob him of 
his profits. He had ſtill ſome authority left, as 
pro-conſul, but it was, an inferior one. Cœpio 


would acknowledge no maſter; and the two 
rivals quarrelled. Their officers not being able to 
reconcile the difference, were obliged to divide 


the army. This miſunderſtanding gave a great 
advantage to the Gauls and Cimbri, who were 


united, and well agreed. They attacked in con- ; 


junction the camps of the Roman Generals, 


the Gauls that of the conſul Mallius, the 


Cimbri, that of 22288 and declared i in 
their favour. 


Eighty thouſand men, as well Romans as al- 


ls, with the conſul's two ſons, and forty thou- 


ſand attendants on the camp, or ſuttlers, pe- 


"riſhed on this fatal day. Of the two Roman 
armies, there eſcaped only ten men with the 


generals. Of theſe ten, Sertorius, who after- 
wards became ſo famous, was one. Theſe hun- 


dred and twenty thouſand periſhed for the ac- 
compliſmment of a vow made by the conque- 


rors FOIvee the battle ; In * of which. 


\ on 
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* Ad the horſes, killed all their WY { 
ners, deſtroyed the ſpoil, and threw the gold and 


ſilver into the Rhine. So that the theft com- 


5 War of the 


Cimbri 


and Teu- 


mitted by Cœpie availed him nothing. | 

The indignation of the Remans broke out 
againſt the conſul, who was a patrician. - The 
people depoſed him with difgrace. The ſenate 
laoked on this chaſtifement, of which there had 


never before been an example, as an inſul 


. offered their body ; but they had ſoon other 
affronts to digeſt. One tribune transferred to 
the people the right of eletting the pontif. 
Another. paſſed a law, by. virtue of which even 
citizen, degraded by a degree of the people, was 
deprived for ever of his place in the ſenate ; by 
which means this bady loſt the right of reftoring 
| thoſe who had been difgraced' by the people. 
A thitd tribune got a decree, that all the allies of 
| the country of the Latins who ſhould: accuſe a 
| ſenator, and make good. their aceuſation by proof, 
ſhould enjoy the privileges of a Roman citizen. 
But a ſtill greater mortification to the ſenate en- 
ſued, in ſeeing Marius, their declared enemy, 
choſen for the command of the war in Gaul, and 
_ though abſent, elected a ſecond time to the con- 
ſulate, though ſix years were not yet paſſed ſince 
his former conſulſhip. By which two conditions, 
which had never before been infringed, the ne- 
ceſlity of the preſence of the candidate, and of an 


interval of ten years Weng Oy diſregarded 
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tined by birth for war, who feared being com- 
manded with ſeverity. Every thing in the cons 
duct of Marius was marked with auſterity. No 
banquets, amuſements, or luxury.— The great- 


eſt ſimplicity appeared in his drefs, his frugality 


was exemplary; and his mode of making his 
will known, allowed neither of reply or delay. 
The very ſound of his voice inſpired terror, and 


made thoſe tremble to whom he gave orders. 


He ſent his lieutenant, Sylla, to clear the country 
at the foot of the Pyrennees, on the Narbonne 
fide; where he intended waiting for the Cimbri : 
who, in conjunction with the Gauls and Teutones, 
meditated an irruption into Spain. He followed 
cloſe his lieutenant, and eſtabliſhed the moſt ri igid 
* in his army, _ 

One of his nephews was killed by the hand of 
a ſoldier whom he inſulted. Marius, far from 


avenigitg his death, though he ſincerely lamented 
it himſelf, placed a crown on the head of the 


murderer, of the kind granted by the generals to 
thoſe foldiers only who had performed ſome di- 
| finguiſhed action. This generous and equitable 
deed reaching Rome, encreaſed his popularity 
there, and contributed to procure him a third time 
the conſulate ; but when it was. propoſed to elect 
him a fourth time; greater obſtacles aroſe. Marius 
' pretended to be unwilling that the laws ſhould be 
ſo often and openly violated in his favour. He 
4 declared he would not even ſuffer his name to be- 
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1 in the liſt of utü des But the tribune; 
Saturninus, who had acted in concert with kim, 


held a different language: he ſaid, it was neceſ- 


fary to force Marius to accept the office, and that 
His-refuſal in the preſent urgent circumſtances of 
the republic, . threatened by an inundation of bar- 


barians, would be treachery -to his country.— 


The game was ſo well played, that Marius ac- 


cepted, apparently againſt his will, the conſular 


| faſces a fourth time. 


The Cimbri did not enter t Ne: way e were 


ed by Marius; they turned by the eaſtern 
part of the Alps toward Italy, whilſt the Teutones, 
and other nations of the Gauls and Helvetia, pro- 
poſed paſſing by the weſt. Marius advanced to- 
ward the latter, and waited for them at Arles. 
When he came within ſight of them, the whole 
country as far as the eye could reach, appeared 
; covered with them. They were eager for battle, 
as their proviſions decreaſed, and they had no 


. hopes of procuring any in a country which the 
conſul had ſtudiouſſy laid waſte. The Romans 


deſired it no leſs, unable to bear the bravadoes 


with which thoſe barbarians. inſulted them even 


al in their entrenchments. 


Marius fearing he ſhould not be able to TRIER 


his ſoldiers, had recourſe to a religious artifice, 
the moſt powerful of all over the people. His wife, 
Julia, of the family of the Cæſars, had ſent him 
a famous female divine. The Conſul received 
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her with the utmoſt reſpect, and conſulted her on 
all important occaſions, as if ſhe had really poſ- 
ſeſſed the art of foretelling the future. When 
now intreated by the general, to inform him 
what was the will of the gods reſpecting the bat. 
tle which his army demanded, ſhe failed not to 
anſwer, | that an engagement would be fatal to 
the republic. This deciſion quieted the ſoldiers, 
and kept them in perfect ſubmiſſion to the will of 
their general. He himſelf gave his army an example 
of contempt for the provocations of the enemy. 
A German, of uncommon ſize, came to the 
oo gate of his camp to defy him to ſingle com- 
He anſwered: If the German is weary of 
® = let him go and hang himſelf.” The con- 
ful, by ſuch means, perſuaded the legions to 
allow the immenſe multitude to file off in their 
gt, who were fix days in paſſing. . 
This march ſeems to have divided them. . 
Ke on the borders of the Cenus, ſince called 
the Arc ; Marius came up with'a diviſion of them, 
chiefly compoſed of Ambrones, whom he totally 
| defeated. The women ſhut up in their camp, 
unable to defend themſelyes, or to obtain the ſe- | 
curity they required for their honour, killed their 
children, and afterwards themſelves. The Teu- 
-tines, who had taken no part in the battle, were 
encamped at no great diſtance. Marius afterwards 
attacked them, and gained a complete victory. 
| cn tell us, that two n and ey 
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thouſand men were killed, or taken priſoners, in 


| theſe two battles. This ſucceſs procured Marius 
2 fifth time the conſulate, and a decree, which 
conferred on him the honour of a triumph. Af. 
der having peruſed it, he ſaid: © The conſulate 

* impoſes on me the obligation of conquering 
ce the Cimbri, as I have the Teutones, I accept 
* it. As for the triumph, I wiſh not to hear of 


that till I have completed my victory. Ihe 
4 46 pomp of a triumph would be out of place, ſo 
* Jong as there remain barbarians « on. n che 2 882 


of Italy.“ 
Manius Aquilius had So Stine his oh 


W in the conſulate, with the charge of de. 
fending Italy againſt the Teutones. In his army 


was Sylla; Why he left his firſt general is not 
* known; but that two men of manners and diſpo- 
fitions ſo oppoſite ſhould not agree, is by no 


means to be wondered at. Sylla moſt probably | 


| induced Aquilius to take the precautions he did, 


that Marius might not afſume the whole honour ; 
of; ſucceſs to himſelf, when he was loudly called 
| by the Romans to repair to the affiſtance of Ma- 


ius in repulſing the Cimbri: who, had they been 
conſcious: of their own” advantages, might have 
reached Rome. Sy lla, conſulting only the pub: 
| lic good, no ſooner arrived near the army of Ma- 
rius, than he haſtened to offer him proviſions 
and other aſſiſtance. As he could but ill do 
without them, he W not I” but he ac- 
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cepted this fervice with ſo ill a grace, that Sylla, 5 .Y | 
unmindful of the ſuperiority which the five conful- Us 
ſhips gave Marius over him, who had not been 
yet inveſted with any high office of the republic, : 
openly declared himſelf his e ; 
Marius aſſumed the command, as the time 
of the conſulate of Catulus being expired, he 
was now pro-conſul only. The Cimbri, who ex- 
pected to be Joined by the Teutones, wiſhed to 
open a negociation in order to gain time. They 
ſent to aſk permiſſion both for them and their al- 
lies, the Teutones, to ſettle in the countries they 
now occupied. Marius anſwered them, © You 
" require lands for your allies, the Teutones, do 
* you not know they are already i in poſſeſſion, 
and are now rotting in the fields bordering on 
the Cenus.” The Cimbri replied, c When. 
© gur allies have paſſed the Alps, we ſhall teach | 
«you to repent of this raillery.”—© They have = 
* paſſed them already,” returned Marius, ſhewing MM 
them the Teutones who were made priſoners, and 
| in chains, Go and prepare yourſelves to join 
*them.” Contrary. to. the uſual cuſtom of the 
Romans, he complied with their requeſt, of 
naming the day of battle. It was obſtinately diſ- 
puted, and proved fatal to the unfortunate Cim- 
bi. Fearing the effects of a diſciplined army, 
they had been ſo imprudent as to tie themſelves to 
each other with cords, hoping to N a front: 
vol. . ä | "5 


« < 
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2 
” 


whie! 1 5 an I whey the firſt 
hoes were broken, nothing but a general rout ang 


 maſſagrs enſped... The women, imitated the Teu. 


dnss, apd ſuffered the ſame fate. It will with 
diffculty be believed, that the Romans loſt a 


the utmoſt, three hundred men, whilſt fixty thou 
ſanq of the Cimabri were made priſoners, and an 
hundred and. wen thouſand: Fane on the 


| FN. 


So .of Rome !--Such were the titles which the 
| Roman peeple, in the moment of enthuſiaſn, 
| beftowed ag Marius. Vet it was not very clea, 
that the honour of the vg was principally die 


= to him: on the contrary, it was. found on exami 


vation, by perſons ſelected for. the purpoſe, tha 
the darts of the ſoldiers of Catulus, Which he 
bad cauſed to be marked, were thoſe which had 
proved, moſt fatal to the Cimbri. The conſul had 
beſide Aken two ſtandards only, Wbilſt Sylla had 
brought thirty -one into the Pro- conſul's camp. 
Jo remoxe ever cauſe. of diſpute, it was decided, 
chat they. ſhould triumph jointly. There no longer 


5 exiſted any reaſon for continuing Marius in the 


conſullhip; but it was his deſire, which was at that 
time more powerful than any reaſon. He canvaſſed 


and though naturally haughty and unyiclding, 


became humble and. conciliating, and careſſed 
even the loweſt citizen, When Marius becomes 
gentle and infinuating, what is there ambition 


"Phe dalibvents of Wb e third four: 
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| — offedd. He obtained a fixth titne tlie fuſces, 


and gained them from Metellus Numidicys, 
whom DOIN. n nenen the n 
wür. 2 } WO 3 
ls cis, the 1 was in grert 
danger by the aſſociation of Marius; the pretor, 
Glaucia; and Apuleius; who, in order to be tri- 


bune, cauſed his competitor, a very worthy man, 
to be killed, in the comitium. This triumvirate 


had at its diſpoſal not only the populace of Nome, 
but the loweſt part of the tribes of the ſuburbs, 
hom the triumvir called in when they: wanted 
their aſſiſtanee . The purchaſed herds: ſurrounded 
the forum, and by their-clamours and threats de- 
terred the citizens from giving their votes, or com- 
pelled them to vote with thoſe who were paid. 
Thofe- three men intended no lefs than inveſting 
themſelves with the fovereign authority, to obtain 


uhich, it 'was neceſſary to deſtroy the ſenate; or 


take-away its power, by making it deſpicable. | 
Oaths have at all times been the arms of con- 


ſpiritors. In order to perplex the moſt reſpect· 


able of the ſenate between their conſcience and 


their honour, Apulius propoſed, and cauſed a 


kw to be paſſed ; that they ſhould ſwear in full 
alembly, to confirm! whatever the. people ſhould 
decree. The chief of the conſcript fathers endea- 


voured to prove to the more-intelligent part of the 
Wo © the . of en a aw; which abſo- 
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Jutely deſtroyed the conſtitution of the republic, | 
by making the people ſuperior to the ſenate. — 


They were dragged with violence from the ro- 
ſtra, and purſued with outrage. The conſul, 
when he next day gave an account, as was his 
office to the ſenate, of what had paſſed in the 
forum, declared he would never take the oath: 


« If,” ſaid he, the law be good, it will be 
obſerved without ſwearing ; if it be bad, no 


e oath can oblige us to its performance.” But 
this reaſoning, however good in itſelf, he uſed 
only as a ſnare to induce the ſenators to decline 
the oath, more eſpecially Metellus, whom he 


wiſhed to get rid of; and to expoſe them to the 


inſults and ill uſage of his followers. 


As for him, on the day appointed for taking it 


6 declared to the ſenate, that when he promiſed 
not to ſwear, it was becauſe he had not ſufficiently 


: examined the matter; that he was not an obſti- 
nate man; and having ſo done, ſhould take the 


oath. The ſenators, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, 


dared not utter a ſyllable. Pretending to conſtrue 
their filence into agreement with him, he took 
them in his train to the temple of Saturn, where 


theſe religious acts were uſually performed, and 
took the oath. Not one of the ſenators refuſed 


following his example except Metellus; it was 


in vain his brother ſenators conjured him to 


you to circumſtances ;' he replied: No cir- 


* cumſtances change the nature of an unjuſt 
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4 action. Nothing i is more uſual than to perform 

«our duty, where no riſk is incurred, but the 
* charaQteriſtic of an upright man conſiſts in 
« braving the Sanger which ariſes from its faithful 
« diſcharge.” | This firmneſs, which was treated 
2 N was puniſhed by immediate baniſh- 

The patricians and tribes of the city en- 
8 to oppoſe this unjuſt decree of the 
populace, even by force. But Metellus declared 
he would not ſuffer one drop of blood to be ſpilt 
on his account. On his departure he ſaid-:— 
Either the face of affairs will change, and the 
* people will repent of what they have done, in 
* which caſe I ſhall be recalled; or things will 
* remain as they are; and if ſo, it will be better 
© for me to be at a diſtance from Rome.” 

Marius ated the part of a hypocrite through 
this whole affair: he pretended to wiſh to recon- 
cile the ſenate and people, whilſt it was he who, 
by his two agents, Apuleius and Glaucia, ſecretly. 
fomented the diſputes between them. Yet theſe 
three men were not always agreed, for there is 
very rarely a laſting union among the wicked. 
Glaucia aſpired to the conſulate, and Apuleius 
wiſhed to beſtow the tribuneſhip on an unworthy 
dependant of his in oppoſition to the conſul, who 
__ endeavoured to obtain the faſces a ſeventh. 

Neither of them ſucceeded; Glaucia, en- 
_ at his failure, had his competitor publicly 
# 'T. * | | : 


| aſſaſſinated. After this crime, he dropped the 
maſk; and he and Apuleius openly undertook to 
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& deſtroy the republic. The populace, whom they 


gaified to their ſide, declared Apuleius general ; ; 


and, according to ſome / hiſtorians, ns The 


two rebels ſeized the capitol. 


He expected a reinforcement of the Soralels 


of the country tribes. | But knights, patricians, 


and all who had the preſervation of the republic 
at heart, took arms, and oppoſed their paſlage, 


A combat took place in the forum, in which the 


: populace had the worſt. The victors laid ſiege 
to the capitol: Marius, who during theſe diſ 


dr re had not been able to avoid ng the 
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carrying them to ee ; Way was very defir: 


ous of ſaving thoſe deſperate men, whole fury 
might be uſeful to himſelf, But wearied with 


his delays, the good citizens cut the pipes which 
conducted water to the capitol, and the rebels 
were ſoon reduced to extremity: They offered 


to ſurrender to Marius, who promiſed them their 
hves ; but the people did not confirm the agree- 


ment. Recovered from the blind partiality which 


had been inſtilled into them, the populace them- 
felves maſſacred Apuleius and Glaucia, and re- 


called Metellus. To avoid being a witneſs to his 
1 glorious return, 'and piqued with the little credit 


he was in at Rome, Marius travelled into Aſia, 
under N of fulfilling a vow, But as he 
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owed his greattieſs to arms, and could only ſup- 


port it by war, his chief aim was the raiſing a 
With this view he did all in his 
power to give offence to Mithridates, by propoſing 
to him an alternative, which he ſaid, allowed of 


new one. 


no medium, either to make himſelf more power- 
ful than the Romans, or ſubmit to their com- 


mands. The king of Pontus, though the moſt” 
haughty of monarchs, not being in readineſs | to 


oppoſe them, paſſed over the inſult. 


Marius, unable to excite a foreign war, had 


the additional mortification of learning that Rome 
enjoyed the moſt perfect tranquillity. Without 


office or dignities, Metellus maintained peace 
His virtue ſupplied the place of the 


there. 


higheſt magiſtrate ; he pointed out the conſuls 


and puniſhed. A Tpitit of reform ſeemed riſing 


in the republic. The pro-conful, Mutius Scæ- 


vola, fought out the Roman knights in Afia, who 
farmed the lands, and levied the impoſts; he 


convicted them of exaction, and ſeverely puniſh- | 
At his departure, the people, made 


ed them. 
happy by his care, inſtituted a feſtival to be cele- 
brated. annually, in perpetual memorial of his 
virtues and their gratitude. 


n Several preetors of Roman provinces* 
| 3 


and tribunes, and they were nominated; he 
marked the factions, and they were ſuppreſſed, 


It was called after 
his name, Mutia, and was mote honourable than 
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| followed. his example, and lightened the An 


* the Roman yoke. 


In oppoſition to this pleaſing "Ra it is pro- 
per to relate, that the conſul, Didius, in Spain, 
on the bare ſuſpicion that a town which had 

once rebelled, might rebel again; ſent for all the 
: inhabitants into his camp. They repaired thither 
under the faith of his word. They were no 
ſooner in his power, than he placed them in three 
5 diviſions, men, women, and children. Whilſt, 
ſurprized at this arrangement, they waited the 
event with uneaſineſs, he turned out his legion. 


aries againſt them, who put them all to the ſword. 


This maſſacre, executed with the att * „ 


was approved at Rome. 
| Meantime theſe people hs ſent carnage 


and death amongſt the conquered ; amuſed them- 
ſelves with a quarrel between two of their cen. 
ſors. - Ahenobarbus accuſed his aſſociate, Craſſus, 
of an exceſſive attachment to a lamprey ; this 
favourite fiſh was ſo tame, that it would come to 
take bread from his hand; and the grave cenſor 


was ſo fond of it, that he took delight in adorning 


it with trinkets, and on its death put on mourning» 
and erefted a kind of monument to its memory. 
Craſſus in his defence, turned the accuſation of his 
colleague inta ridicule : — © 'Tis true, faid he, 


« I was guilty of the enormous crime of weep- 
ing at the loſs of my favourite fiſh; but you 


Pome —— 1 ac 8 1 . 
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1 bn ebe bore the loſs of. three wives with- 

« out ſhedding a tear.” Hog 
The rage for public ſhews ain 3 | 

nated at Rome. Bocchus had ſent Sylla hun- 

dred lions and ſome Mauritanian hunters, Who 

were uſed to encounter theſe animals. Sylla ex- _ = 
hibited them in the circus: to the people, ho " 
were ſo delighted with the novelty, that the re- = 
membrance of it contributed not a little to raiſe | | | 
him to the firſt offices of the republic. Bocchus if 

4 allo, with little delicacy, ſent ſtatues of gold, re- 
preſenting the manner in which he had delivered „ 
up his father-in-law to Sylla. Marius, who was | 1 
returned to Rome, was greatly piqued by theſe: - = 
trophies by which more honour was attributed to . i 
Sylla than to him; and put every ſpring in mo- 
tion to prevent them being carried to the capital, 1 
$ylla was equally eager they ſhould be placed _ 
there. The ſtruggle between theſe two men was 4 
near exciting a ſedition, had jit not been pre- | 1 
vented by the vigilance of the conſuls. The ſe- = 
nate, as much from their hatred of Marius, and to 
mortify him, as to flatter Sylla, took pleaſure in 
beſtowing agreeable' commiſſions on the latter. 

He was charged with replacing Ariobarzanes, - 1 

monarch of Cappadocia, in his kingdom; and 1 
on this occaſion Sylla, whoſe reputation was 9 

ſpread abroad, received the ambaſſadors of Ar- 

baces; king of Parthia ; all which were ſo many _ 

ſources of mortification to Marius. Diſconſalate 
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to find himſelf neglected, he had taken a houſe 
in the public ſquare for the convenience of his 
clients, as he gave out: but, notwithſtanding his 
invitations to them, his auſtere and haughty man- 
ners kept every one at a diſtance. - An old war- 
rior, he ſuffered the fate of all like him who 
arrive to old age in time of peace: Their victo- 
ries are forgotten, and if they are not rendered 

commendable by their civil virtues, are treated 

like their own cold and 6 10 arms, and conſi n | 

as uſeleſs. 1 
eis. The reader will be Atipringd not to find theſe 

9 Is rivals figuring in the war of the allies,. which pre- 

\ ſented Gofair a field for intrigue: This war owed: 
its origin to ſome wrong meaſures taken by an 
excellent citizen. The tribune, Livius Druſus, 
deeply affected with the miſeries which the ſilent 
diſcontent of the three orders, now ready to. burſt 

forth, prepared for the people, undertook to re- 
concile them. By the laws of the Gracchi, the 
right of the cognizance of civil cauſes had been. 
taken from the ſenate and transferred to the Ro- 
man knights. This was a conſtant ſtumbling 
block to the two bodies. By the ſame laws, ill 
executed, telative to the diſtribution of the lands, 

a continuat ferment Was kept up between the 
poor and the rich; and, to condlude, the Italians 
allied to the Romans, cotnplained Alike of ſenate 
and people. It is. true they enjoyed ſome rights 
of Roma citizens, Þfit they were defirous of all, 
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and. principally that of voting. Who more i 
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we, ſaid they, have contributed to the victories of 


the republic? We pay conſiderable taxes, and in 
time of war, furniſh more troops than are levied 
in Rome; it is therefore juſt that we ſhould ſhare 


the honours and employments of a ſtate which 
we have aggrandized by our property and gur 


bed, oo 4 5 
Druſus flattered himſelf he poſſeſſed the means 
of reconciling all. thoſe intereſts. He began with 
the ſenate and- Roman knights. He propoſed 
| reſtoring to the former, that juriſdiction which 


was the cauſe. of their diſagreement, and to in- 


corporate three hundred knights in the ſenate, ' 
giving them in. honour what they. loſt i in power. 


But the great majority of knights who could have 


no expectation of being included in the three 
hundred, declared, that upon no conditions 


would they agree to be deprived of their privi- 


lege. The fenators equally refuſed admitting 


amongſt them ſuch a number of men of inferior 
birth. Druſus, finding himſelf unable to induce 


the two bodies to enter amicably into thoſe pro- 


poſals, determined on com pelling them, by means 


of the people, to ſecure whom he employed the 
infallible method of. gifts. 

The tribune propoſed the x giving daily to the 
Indigent citizens 'bread, anſwerable to their ne- 
ceſſities. This liberality, he ſaid, would not 


affect the public treaſury, where ſuch immenſe 
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ſums were annually received. There was even 
at that time one million ſix hundred and twenty 
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thouſand eight hundred and twenty-nine pounds 
weight of gold, in the temple of Saturn. Muſt 


ce the public treaſury,” he ſaid, <reſemble the ſea, 


which ſwallows up all, and renders back no- 


to the ſatisfaction of the poor. 


thing? He ſucceeded in paſling this law, greatly | 
But the endea- 
yours he made for the obtaining an acquieſcence 
with the pretenſions of the allies, by which he 
intended to. ſtrengthen the party of the people, 
did not meet with equal ſucceſs, Not only the 
ſenators and knights oppoſed the atttempt, but 


. the higher order of the people did not look with 


a favourable eye on the intention of joining thoſe 


men with them as colleagues, whom they had 


been uſed to regard as ſubjects. 
On the day on which this affair was to be agi- 


_ - tated, the allies came in throngs to Rome; but 


were their chief adverſaries. 
the plot, inſtantly gave notice to the conſuls : but 


finding the endeavours of the tribune unavailing, 
determined to aſſaſſinate the two conſuls, ho 
Druſus informed of 


he eſcaped not himſelf the ſteel of the aſſaſſin: he 
received a mortal blow on the very ſpot where he 


had juſt addreſſed the people; and exclaimed :— 


” Ungrateful country; wilt thou ever find a man 


nian more zealous for thy real good than I have 
: Deen.” 
wards, hed behind him the leſſon, that it 


He expired a few hours after- 
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is neceſſary o Proponion our zeal to our 


ſtrength. 


The death of Druſus ſo bey med for 


having deſired to procure a juſt reward to the 
| moſt faithful of the Roman allies, irritated them. 

| They every where flew to arms; and never had 
the republic ſo many formidable adverſaries to 
| oppoſe at once. They had all ſerved, and were 
equal in diſcipline to the legions. Their leader 


had learnt the art of war under the moſt able 


generals of Rome. The Romans had never 


gained a battle in which the allies had not had a 


conſiderable part, more particularly the Marſi, a 


brave and haughty people, who thought, by be- 


zinning the war, to end it. Pompediis Silo, their' 
head, aſſembled ten thouſand intrepid followers, 


ind proceeded directly to Rome, which he had 
ſurpriſed had he not been met by Cenius Don- 
nitius, his former friend, who was going quietly 
to his country reſidence. The Roman, moſt pro- 
bably by ſome conciliatory promiſes, eee Te 


Marſian to retreat. 
This blow, which would have been deciſi ive, 
having failed, the allies entered into vigorous 


meaſures for proſecuting the war. They erected 
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a republic in oppoſition to that of Rome, placing 


the ſeat of it at Corinficium, a large and ſtrong 


town. They collected the hoſtages of the dif- 


ferent people who were willing to join their . 


league, from whom they — theſe pled ges 
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- af their fidelity, Their ſenate was compoſed of 


i five hundred members. They created conſuls, 
tribunes, prætors, and above all, levied confider- 
able bodies of troops, whom they placed under 
the command of experienced leaders. The Ro- 
: mans. alſo. put their legions under their moſt di- 
finguiſhed generals: Pompey, Cæſar, Marcellus, 
Marius, and Sylla. Theſe great men who had 
commanded” armies - of one hundred thouſand, 
and more, were ſoen at the head of a handful of 
men, and all the ſtratagems of war formerly em- 
ployed for the ſuhjection of empires, were now 
put in uſe to defeat à cohort, ox conquer a village. 
Several indeciſive actions too Place, in which 
the advantage; remained with tha allies. Conſuls, 
Pro- conſuls, were defeated, and Marius himſelf 
received a check, which hurt him the more, as 
Sylla was almoſt the only commander who main- 
tained the honour of the Roman arms. The old 
general, covered with confuſion, and rankling 
With envy, retired to Rome; whence a well. 
timed law opened the road to peace: it declared, 
That all the nations of Italy, whoſe alliance 
ho” with Rome was inconteſtible, ſhould enjoy the 
rights of Roman citizens; and that all of ſuch 
< who were at this time in taly, ſhould be 
<« licenſed citizens of Rome, on their repairing 
©. to ane of the prætors eſtabliſhed for the pur- 
2 poſe. ; to. / inſcribe, their names within ſixty 
* days.” A van number laid down their arms on 


- 
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the publication of, this law ; they. haftened to be 


inſcribed, and the war angled, of itſell. Of theſe 


new citizens tribes were formed, who were ſtations 
ed after the others. Theſe new tribes would have 
been glad to have been incorporated proportion- 
ably in the thirty-five old ones; but they felt that the 
alder eſtabliſhed in their reception, rendered illu- 
ſoty the right which was granted them; ſince, 


according to it, their tribes not being able to 


give their votes till after the others, the majority 
would be already decided before it came to their 
turn. But they contented themſelves with this 
gonceſſion for the preſent, well aware, by all 
- which paſſed at Rome and in the armies, an oc- 
cCaſion would ſoon: be afforded them for the ex- 
| tending their privileges. 15 

Aſſaſſinations now openly took place at OY 


| The prætor, Aſellio, having offended the rich 


bx ſeveral fentences againſt ufury, was killed 


with a dagger whilſt offering a ſacrifice. The ſe- | 


nate ordered ſearch to be made after the eximinal, 


but the money of the uſurers impoſed ſilence both 
en accuſers and witneſſes. There only reſulted 


from it an order in form. of a law, by which every 


dne Was forbidden ever to appear in the forum with 


any arms whatever, as many were not more 
_ fie from ſuch. attempts. The conſul, Porcius, 
el, during an affault, not by the ſword of the 


ed their general, Poſthumius. Sylla was 


enemy, hut by his own ſoldiers. The legions 
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ordered to chaſtiſe them; but to their great \ur- 


|. priſe, he did nothing but incorporate them into 


his own Jegions, without even one word of re- 
proof. This extenſive indulgence ſecured him 
the lIegionaries, who formed an —_ EY 
Attached to him. 

In reward for his ſucceſs againſt the allies he had 


been named conſul. He alſo obtained to be ſent 


againſt Mithridates. This latter appointment great- 
/ chagrined Marius, who hoped to have ſecured 


dis war for himſelf, from a deſire of the booty 


which he expected to gain in it. The command 


beſtowed on his rival, who was conſtantly fa- 
voured by the ſenate, ſeemed a kind of robbery 


of him. He propoſed, if poſſible, ſeizing back 


this prey, which had eſcaped him, and was pow- 


erfully ſeconded in his endeavours by Sulpitius, 
a tribune of the people, and declared enemy to 


the ſenate. Hiſtory has tranſmitted the follow- 


ing portrait of him: Sulpitius ſurpaſſed the 
© reſt of mankind in wickedneſs ; his character 
vas a compoſition of cruelty, imprudence, and 


« every kind of vice. He had in his pay three 


* thouſand men, laden with debts and crimes, 


© and was conſtantly ſurrounded by a band of 
« young knights, whom he called his anti-ſena- 
« torial fatellites.” —The. hatred he bore the ſe- 


nate, was proportionable . to the privileges he 


endeavoured to obtain for the people; and, as 
from the latter, he ſometimes met with 9 
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to 0 ll ambitious pretenſions. Hh. undertock the 


regulating that body in ſuch a manner as to be 
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maſter of it. The incorporation of the new 


tribes of the allies into the thirty-five old ones; 
might be imagined to. be of great utility to him 
in this reſpect, ſince it was almoſt a ſure mean 
to ſecure him the majority of votes; as it was 


probable that thoſe who were obliged to him for 


their new right, would vote as he wiſhed. The 
ſenate oppoſed. the project. A tumult enſued, in 
which the ſon-in-law of Sylla was killed, and his 
own life was endangered. He had no mean of 
cleaping but by taking refuge in the houſe of his 


mortal enemy. Marius exaGted from him a pro- 
miſe not to oppoſe his plans. He gave it, and 


fed to his army, which he kept on foot for the - 
expedition againſt Mithridates. Scarcely was he 


arived there, when two military tribunes arrived, 
ts meſſengers from the ſenate, who trembled un- 


der the word of Marius, and delivered to his 


umy an order no longer to obey Sylla but Ma- 
nus, who had taken on him the charge of the 


Alan war. The foldiers, who were greatly at- 
tached to their general, ſtoned the meſſengers, 


ad ned aloud, * Lot us to Rome Let us 


* revenge the inſult offered the conſular dig- 


“ nity and che opprefiion of our low: eiti· 
| K ens.” * l Wo | 
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This was the W of thoſe cruel crimi 


nations which ſo long filled the capital of the 


world with blood. Marius cauſed all the friends 


of Sylla, who were in Rome, to be put to the 


ſword, and gave up their eſtates to plunder, 
Ihe conſul marched againſt the city with his whole 
army eager for combat. Some officers, however, 
deſerted him, and retired into the neighbouring 
country, to avoid taking part in the civil war. 


Marius and Sulpitius having only a handful of 


their faction to oppoſe to an irritated army, dif- 
- patched: two prætors to forbid the approach of 
Sylla, on the part of the ſenate. Had not the 
general oppoſed the fury of the ſoldiers, the pre- 
tors would have ſhared the fate of the tribunes 
Couriers immediately followed them with Propo- 
EG meant only to retard the march. The con- 
ſul oppoſed artifice to artifice, and gave orders in 
their preſence for marking out the camp. But 


zẽs ſoon as they were departed, began to ſet for- 


ward with the army, and arrived before Rome 
almoſt as ſoon as themſelves. 

Ile had no trouble in making himſelf maſter of 
| the gates and ramparts, ' After a battle in the 
very ſtreets, the followers of Sulpitius and Ma. 
rius fled, and concealed themſelves wherever 
they could. The. principal adherents followed 
their leaders; who found means to eſcape out of 
the * MF the attention of Sylla, 1 no pillage 


a 
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enſued; and on the enſuing day every thing was 
quiet in Rome, and the conſul addreſſed the 


people with as much tranquillity as if nothing 
had happened. He cauſed laws to be paſſed; 
by which he reſtored the authority of the ſenate, 
and reſtricted that of the people within narrow 
' bounds. A price was ſet on the heads of Ma- 
rius and Apuleius ; and Sylla ſent parties. out on 
all fides to take them. Apuleius fell into their 
hands, one of his ſlaves having delivered him up. 


Sylla gave the ſlave his liberty, and the promiſed 


reward, but had him immediately thrown from 
5 Tarpeian rock for having betrayed his maſ· 


The head of the tribune was fixed on a polè 


. the roſtra, from whence he had ſo often 
addreſſed his ſeditious diſeourſes to the people. 
Ih he flight of Marius was attended with a vi- Flight of 


ciſſitude of events, which ought to encourage 


thoſe whom fortune may reduce to like extre- 
mities. Almoſt all thoſe who accompanied, him 
when he left Rome, deſerted him. He concealed 
kimſelf in a farm with his ſon-in-law and a few 
. domeſtics. Their proviſions failing, he ſent his 
fon, Marius, for ſome, but. before his return the 
father was obliged to leave his retreat. Being 


nearly ſurrounded by a detachment of horſe, who 


preſſed hard upon bim, he fled to the ſea- ſide, 
Where, by the greateſt | chance finding a veſſel, Re 
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got on board; but was thrown back on the land by 
a heavy gale. Wandering about, and urged by 


3 5 neceſſity, he had equalh to dread the meeting 


any one who might betray him, and death from 
hunger, ſhould he meet with no perſon to relieve 
him. In this diſtreſs of mind, he perceived ſome 
. ſhepherds, went upto them, and aſked a little bread | 
af them. They had none. One of them recog. 


| nized him, and adviſed him to retire immediately 


if he would avoid falling into the hands of a com- 
n ſeen near. | 

The unhappy fugitive retired to a wood, where 
he paſled a miſerable night. The next day, though | 
ſtill a prey to hunger, he had the courage to 
amuſe his companions in misfortune with con- 
fag: ftories, and the preſages, he faid, he ſtil 
had of a happier condition. Whilſt they kept 
ang the ſfea-coaſt, uncertain whither they 
were going, ſome horſemen came up at full 
| ſpeed. At the fame moment, two veſfels under 
"fil appeared. Marius and his followers, with- 

out- heſitation, plunging into the waves, ſwam 
toward. them, and were relieved on board. 
The crew deliberated for ſome time, whether they 
- Hould obey the horſemen, who. called to them 
to give up the proſeribed perſons, or throw them 
into the fea. At length compaſſion prevailed, 
| though for uo. long duration. One of the veffels 
landed the ſon · in law of Marius on an iſland, 
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4 the other, which carried Marius himſelf, being | 
delayed by a calm, the” failors, with apparent 
_ compaſſion; adviſed him to land, and take ſome 


reſt till the wind ſhould riſe and enable them to 
proceed. Ile believed the deceitful adviſers, 
whoſe ſole aim was to get rid of him. Aſter a 


fleep of ſome hours he awoke, but beheld neither 


wp at anchor, nor ſervants, all had diſappeared. 


Let at this moment of total deſertion his cou-. 


5 fage: did not forſake him. He continued his way 
through a marſh' made By an inundation, ſome- 


tithes up /to the waiſt in water. He arrived at 


the ſolitar) hut of an old man: Protect,“ ſaid 
hs, „a man who may have it in his power ſore 
time or other to requite you for any ſervice, 

„much beyond your expectation.” The hut 


him to a hollow place in a rock. Whilſt Marius 


from Minturnæ, a neighbouring town, who 


the Water, in which he immerſed himſelf to the 
ras . his head amongſt n Hut the 
IN | FO, * 3 


a fa place. The old man conducted 
cohcealed himſelf there, ſome horſemen arrived 


traced his footſteps, ſtopped the hoſpitable old 
man, and endeayoured to force from him infor- 
mation of the place where the perſon they ſought 
for was hidden, but in vain. Marius, who over- 
heard the diſpute, in order to deceive them, 
ſhould the man at length give him up, flid into 
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horſemen obſerving that the-water had been re- 
cently diſturbed, ſearched. ſo narrowly /that they 


diſcovered their Plex, ang OP. +2, to mM 


s + .< » 


: rl; r d bog 

N After — Fs maſſog in eration, the 
deer of Minturnæ determined to obey the 

decree which proſcribed Marius. | They ſent an 


executioner into his priſon; wha entered armed 


with a dagger. The flaming eyes of Marius alone 


Jomewhat enlightened his dungeon. Stop,“ 


ſaid the aged general, with a voice of thunder, 
„ ſtop, wretch, wilt thou dare to kill Caius Ma- 


60 rius ? At this exclamation, the ſteel drop- 


3 ped. from the hand of the murderer, and he 


fled, crying out : Noi; J cannot kill Marius.“ 


The Magiſtrutes of Minturnz looked on this as , 


an intimation of the will of Heayen. Let him 


r goſwhere he will,” cried they, with one con- 
ſent; let him ſuffer elſewhere the deſtiny the 
gods reſerve for him: may thoſe ſame. gods 


* but forgive us for nat having granted him an 


et alylum in our city.“ A veſſel was imme: 


| 1 diately, by their order, equipped for him, in 


which he reached the iſland; where his ſon-in- - 
law and een of bis Ught 18 been 


landed. | 
is Burchis abi were not yet at an end. 


He failed toward Africa, where the name of Ma: 


Hus was * and revered. Ne was becalm- 
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ed in the ſea of Sicily, where a quzſtor of Sylla's 
faction had the command; who would not have 
ſpared him could he have gotten him in his 
power, ſince he had cauſed ſixteen men of his 


party, who had been compelled by diſtreſs to 


land there, to he put to death. Marius met new 
dangers in the port of Carthage where he 


landed. Sextilius, the pretor of Africa, equally 
unwilling to difobey the ſenate; or incur the 
hatred of his faction by putting Marius to death, 
took a middle courſe; he ordered him to re- 


tire, on pain of the decree of proſcription being 


inforced againſt him, if he diſobeyed. On re- 


ceiving this diſtreſſing order, Marius remained 


for ſome time ſilent, and fixed his eyes on the of- 


ficer who brought it; What anſwer ſhall Treturn 
the quæſtor from you?“ ſaid the latter. Tell 


„ him, replied the wretched exile, that you 


have ſeen Caius' Marius baniſhed from his 
country, and fitting on the ruins of Carthage.” 
This was expreſling, in the moſt energetic man- 
ner, the inconſtancy of human greatneſs. In an 


iſland on this coaſt, ſome of the unfortunate 
companions of the former conqueror of Jugur- 


tha joined him, and, »amongſt others, his ſon. . 


Leſs unfortunate than his father, he had, with- 


out much danger, reached the court of Hiemp- 
15 og. of Numidia, who received him N28 
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Yet he diſcovered i in this Prince a wavering in 
bs reſolution, between his fear of diſpleaſing 

Sylla, and deſire of pratecting his gueſt. The 
Roman, who was & very [handſome youth, 
by the tenderneſs with which. he inſpired a 
beautiful Numidian, one of the king's miſtreſſes, 
faund means of eſcaping from a place of refuge 
which might become dangerous. His earneſtneſ 
"to join his father, whoſe arrival on the coaſt of 
Africa he had learned, induced him not to neg- 
left the reſourge offered him by love. After ſo 


many dangers; the interview between the father 


and ſon was extremely tender, Whilſt they were 
walking on the ſea coaſt and talking over their 
affairs, the old warrior 'obſerved two ſcorpions 


engaged im a furious combat. As his mind was 


always filled with the belief af omens, he looked 
on this as an unfortunate one, Some dungeon 


* threatens us here,” ſaid he 3 let us fly.” A 


veſſal opportunely came up, He and all his at 
tendants got into it; and, at the very moment 


of their going on board, the ſhore was covered 
with Numidian horſemen, ſent by the king, 
_ doubly irritated by the departure of his gueſt and 
the carrying off his favarite.miſtreſs. Having 
eſcaped this danger, the two Marius's retired to 


an iſland, waiting the fulfilling of thoſe hopes to 


which the ſtate of Rome had given riſe. 
The command which Sylla had aſſumed pleaf: 


| ed not eyery one, The people beheld with in? 
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dignation the heads of their chief magiſtrates 

expoſed to public view; and though the ſenators 
faw with pleafure the humiliation of the people, 

they could not be ignorant, that it was alfo as 
\ humiliating to their body, that ſome of their aſſo- 
ciates had been proſcribed, like the vileſt robbers. 


Beſide, the animoſity with which Sylla purſued a 


man who had but a ſhort time before given him his 
| life, loſt him the affections of many of the citi- 
zens; ſo much fo that he could not get two of 


his friends nominated to ſucceed him in the con- | 


ſulate. Far from letting his reſentment, at this 
refuſal, appear, he ſaid, * I am delighted that 
I have contributed to reſtore to the people the li- 
10 berty of chuſing their own magiſtrates. But 


no one knew what to think of his difintereſted- 


neſs. As he could do nothing better, he exacted 


from Cinna, who was elected, an oath to be in- 


| Yiolably attached ts the intereſt of the ſenate. 

No oath alters the inclinations. Cinna, ever 
deyoted to the popular party, by his ſwearing 
did x not become a greater friend to the ſenate. 
From the time he was' inveſted with the conſular 


dignity, he ſhewed himſelf, on every occaſion, 


an enemy to the corps of which he was the head; 
and joined with Virginius, the tribune of the peo- 


ple. In. order to deprive the conſctipt fathers of 


their chief ſupport, notwithſtanding the fidelity 
de had ſworn to Sylla, he cited him before 
the people, to give an account of his conduct. 


* 
* 
” * 
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Aſter this act of authority upon the part of his 
adyverſaries, the ex-conſul, thinking himſelf unſafe 


in Ray. ene his be, and et. ſail PE the 


eaſt. 
His departure. ads Cinna 8 . ſhould | 


ſucceed in his plans; the firſt of which was to 
\ make himſelf ſure of the ſuſfrages, by incorporat- 
Ing the allies in the tribes. But he met with a. 


formidable adverſary in his colleague Octavius. 


-A battle enſued within the walls of Rome, in 
which ten thouſand allies were left dead on the 
ſpot. Cinna being conquered was. degraded 


from the conſulate; but the allies, for whom he 
had fought, ſoon collecting round him, found 


a numerous army; beſide which, he recalled 
thoſe who had been proſeribed, 8 Ma. 


rius. As ſoon as the return of the veteran war- 
rior was made known, the country people, fugi- 


tive ſlaves, and vagabonds, thronged to the coal 


to wait his landing, at the moment of which a 


letter was delivered to him from Cinna, which be- 
towed on him the title of pro- oonſul, with per 


miſſion to aſſume to himſelf a guard of liftors. 


Marius, affecting a humility foreign to his cha- 
rater, refuſed the title and the lictors. IIis 


dreſs was old ; his hair and beard were in diſor- 
der, and he walked with flow. ſteps, like a man 
ready to ſink under the weight of his misfortunes ; ; 
but through this exterior of ſadneſs, joy and 


fierceneſs were viſible ; ; and the fight of him was 
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more + calculated. to inſpire. terror than RY It 
was agreed in a council of war, by Marius, Cinna; 
Sertorius, and Carbo, the latter perſonal ene- 


mies to Sylla, who had hindered them of the | 
 tribuneſhip, that they ſhould march directly to 


Rome, and each aſſigned himſelf the poſt he was 


to fill in the blockade. 
The firſt action between the jr wt poſt, 


though not. very bloody, was remarkable for one 


of thoſe incidents which are ever liable to in- 
creaſe the horrors of civil wars. Two brothers 


met in the battle, and fought without recognizing 


each other. One of them gave the other a mortal 
wound, when, on hearing the voice of his ex- 


piring brother, he inſtantly recolle&ed- him, and, 
embracing him, ſaid: © Beloyed brother, after 
0 baying been. divided by different intereſts in 
fe, in death the ſame pile ſhallunite us.“ Ut- 
jering theſe words, he pierced himſelf- with his 
ſword, ſtill wet with his brather's blood, and fell 


dead by his ſide. So moving an object made 
ſome impreſſion on the ſoldiers; but party: ſpirit 


now become a real. madneſs, had hardened their 
hearts too much for it to make any laſting im- 


preſſion, Rome was preſſed by four armies; and 


the ſenate compelled to yield, delivered the con- 


ſular faſces, and opened their gates to Cinna. 


' In the conference which. was held on this ſub- 


jd the ſenate wiſhed. to exact an oath from thx 


xeſtored conſul, that he would ſpare the blagd 
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but by form of law. Cinna promiſed never to 
donſent to tlie putting to death of any citizen. 
Marius, who was preſent, f poke not a word; 
but his looks, in which rage was painted, threat 


| ened the city with murder and carnage, In the 


gate- way of the city he ſtopped, and, when 
refſed to continue his way; It does not be- 


come a proſcribed wretch, ” ſaid he, © in an 


= ironical tone, to ſet foot in the city before his 


„ baniſhment is revoked.” Cinna repaired to 


"he public ſquare, and convened the people; 


but before the fuffrages could be collected, Ma. 


rims, impatient | to thed blood, had entered the 


town at the head of his Hwy, Who were the 


| * profligate of mankind, 


Theſe he had ordered 60 es. weiber 
merey, all thoſe whoſe ſalutation he did not re- 


turn. This ſignal proved the ſtroke of death 


to ſeveral fyeophants who haſtened to pay their 


cdurt to the tyrant. The guards of Marius ſet 


no bounds to their cruelty and avarice, in ſhort, 


to the moſt unbridled indulgence of their paſſions, 


The moft refpeAable women of the republic 


deeame a prey to their Hcentiouſneſs. The con- 
fufion roſe to ſuch a height, that Cinpa and Ser- 
torious, finding no other way of delivering Rome 
from theſe infarnous affaſſins, eaufed their dwel- 


fings to be firrounded in the night, and put 


pe. every man of hem do the Ford, Marius was 
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very muck affected by this maſſacre of his favou- 


rite guard; and revenged himfelf for it, in concert 


with his two colleagues, Cinna and Carbo, in 
ſpite of Sertorius, who refuſed to put in force the 
order of proſcription againſt thoſe ſenators who 
had declared themſelves againft the people. | 
During five days which this ſcene of murder 
and bloodſhed laſted, the greateſt part of them 
were put to death. Their heads were expoſed 
oppoſite the roſtra, and their bodies dragged by 
hooks into the public forum, to be there devoured 
dy dogs. Whilſt Marius thus ſatiated his revenge 
in the heart of Rome, his ſoldiers aſſaſſinated all 
the partiſans of Sylla in the country, who had 
hoped to find an aſylum there. As it was de- 
cared death to conceal ſuch as were proſcribed, 
there were few Romans fo generous as nat to dif- 
cover thoſe relationsor friends who had taken refuge 
with them; the fatal effects of civil diſcord broke 
alunder the moſt ſacred ties. The freemen were; 


an this occaſion, diſgraced by the ſlaves; for 


knts and worth proved no protection. The fa- 


mous orator, Marcus Antonius, ſurrounded by. 
alaflins, ſuſpended their purpoſe by his elo- 
quence. Anius, their chief, irritated -' at the 
delay, followed the murderers, and finding them, 


firuek and affected even to tears; himſelf fnatched. 
the poignard, and in a moment: ſtretched the ora- 
jor at his feet. Merula, eſteemed for his probity, 
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| benevolence, and every virtue of a good citizen 
had no other crime, even in the eyes of theſe 
tyrants, than having yielded to the conſul during 
the degradation of Cinna, for he himſelf wiſhed to 
ſave him. Marius only cala replied to all their 
entreaties: ©* He muſt die.” ECinna, on the ex- 
piration of his conſulate, without even conſulting 
the people, aſſumed it himſelf, and-nominated 
Marius with him, who then a ſeventh time 

_ filled chat offices pic; 

Intelligence of all theſe enormities he S le 
| in Aſia, where he carried ona proſperous war. Har- 
ing brought this to a ſpeedy terminatfon, be wrote to 
the ſenate a letter, containing a long enumeration 
of all he had done for the republic, in his war 
againſt Jugurtha, the Cimbri, the Teutones, and 
laſtly, againſt Mithridates, the moſt powerful mo · 
= 7 _ of the Eaſt. He concluded it in theſe 
words : © In reward for theſe ſervices a price is 
= „ 2 * ſet on my head, my friends have been maſſa- 
_ 2 0 cred, my wife and children compelled to fly 
| cc < their country, my houſe has been raſed, my 
| by Property confiſcated, and all the laws made 
| * during my conſulate, have been annulled.— 
| '< You muſt, therefore, conſcript fathers, expe 
= N : e to ſee me at the gates of Rome with my victo- 
. . rious army ; I may, probably, then revenge the 


wy 1 cc. Inſults 1 have ſuffered, and chaſtiſe both 
1 A «the t tyrants and the inftraments 'of their ty- 


, 


8 ranng.“ 
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This letter gave uneaſineſs to the conſuls, who 


reflected that they ſhould not have to fight with 
an undiſciplined multitude, or a leader deſtitute 
of abilities and energy, ſuch as Merula and Oc- 


tavius, who had opened the gates to them. Ma- 


 rius, in particular, who had undergone ſo many 
_ misfortunes, ſeemed to dread being again expoſed 
to them in his old age, the natural ſeaſon of re- 
poſe. It was in vain his friends endeavoured to 
encourage him; he was often heard to ſay :— 


Even the den of an abſent lion is terrible.“ 
. To diſpel theſe gloomy ideas, he plunged into 


all the exceſſes of the table, and his intemperate . 
uſe of wine, ſoon. brought him to the grave. 


Others relate,. that walking one night after ſup- 


per, with ſome friends, he related all his paſt ad- 
ventures, and concluded his recital of them with 
this reflexion: © It does not become me at my 
age to put my truſt in a goddeſs ſo inconſtant 
This unyielding man feeling at 
that inſtant a tenderneſs unuſual to him, embraced 
his companions, and ene from Wem f 


« as Fortune. 


killed himſelf. 
Marius, his ſon, with whom Cn aſſociated, 


huonoured the obſequies ofthis father, By the mur- 
der of all the ſenators who were then in Rome, and 
its environs. - The faction veſted Valerius Flaecus, 
with the conſular dignity, in the room of Marius. 


He ſignalized the commencement of his go- 


vernment by a law, acquitting all debtors on 
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their paying a quarter of What they owed, 
At the clofe of his conſulate, Cinna affumed it a 
third time, and took Carbo for his colleague. 


Valerius had been ſent to Aſia, leſs to continue 


F the: war there than to detain Sylla, whoſe return 


to Italy. was dreaded ; but as Carbo was nota very 


able general, they appointed Fimbria, his lieu 
tenant. Fimbria, not contented with the ſecond 


place, aſpired to the firſt, and obtained it by ex- 


_ citing a revolt in the army againſt their general, 
whom he murdered with his own hand. Almoſt 


the whole of his army having deſerted him when 


he was on the point of engaging Sylla, Fimbria 
exaſperated at this deſertion, © endeavoured to 


aſſaſſinate his rival. The attempt failed, and 
Fylla was on the point of forcing his camp, when 
he demanded a conference: On no condition,” 
_ replied Sylla, © butonhis return to Italy will I grant 
e him his life, and furniſh him with every thing 
_ + neceflary;”—*<© 1,” replied the haughty Fim- 

| bria, © I return alone to Italy! I know a ſhorter 
<< way than that,” and W to his tent, he 
fell on his ſword. | 


During theſe. delays, Cinna and ati eſta 


blihed thr authority in Rome ; but the former 


being killed. in a commotion, Carbo remained 


alone at the head of the faction. It was prodi- 

| giouſly ſtrengthened by the timid, whom the dread 
al proferiptian had carried over to the ſtrongeſt 
fide, as well as by the fachons, the: haſty, che 
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— knights, and ſenators, who hoped for | 
credit, riches, or power, in a new order of things. 
The ſenate was no longer formed of any but per- 


ſons with ſuch views: All others had either 


taken refuge with Sylla, or impatiently waited 


his arrival to e him as won as ** ſhould 
rack: Ralyo ee :t 10 
When he ele Pe) to the ſenate that bis had 


began his march, this body thus compoſed ſent 


deputies to him, intreating him not to raiſe a 
civil war, He in anſwer declared: to the ſenators; 


that he came with an intent to deſtroy his ene 
mies, either by his own ſword, or the axe of the 
executioner. After ſo viole nt a de claration; no» 


thing but defence was to be thought of; not leſs 
than two hundred thouſand men were taiſed ko 


lne the coaſt, and defend the high roads. They 


were commanded by the conſuls Scipio and Nor- 
banus, young Marius, and others, whom Sylla 


did: not eſteem ſufficiently to fear. Carbo, the 
only one of whom he would have ſtood in awe; f 


vas carrying on war with the Ciſalpine Gauls. | 
In defiance of theſe generals; and the multi- 


tude who followed them, Sylla entered Italy with 
m army fo much attached to him; that the ſol- 


dies offered him their ſhare of the plundet taken 


from Mithridates, if he ſtood in need of it. This $ 


generous offer was rendered unneceſſary by the 
arrival of Verres, who, tw him the military 
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cheſt of one of the enemy's armies, to which he 


was quæſtor. vet, whatever was the courage 


of his troops, they were near yielding to numbers 
on being furrounded by Scipio. Sylla ſuſpended 
the progreſs of the conſuls, by propoſing a con- 

ference, during which, he conducted himſelf ſo 

artfully, that he corrupted the whole of his army; 
and not a fingle man remained with him. On hear- 
ing of ſo general à deſertion, Carbo exclaimed 
in aſtoniſhment: We have both a lion and a 
fox againſt us; but the fox is more formidable 


e than the lion.“ F reb- t 
The unfortunate conſul anden bed the fan 


— Cifaſter with-reſpe& to Pompey, who was attach. 
ed to the party of Sylla, and who alſo ſeduced 
from Seipio a new army he had raiſed; yet the 
latter, by the capacity and exertions of: Carbo, 
© who at this time returned from Spain, {till carried 
on the war. Carbo procured himſelf to be no- 
minated conſul, with young Marius, who called 
in the Samnites to the aſſiſtance of the faction. 
They arrived to the number of forty thouſand, 


commanded by Pontius Teleſinus, an able gene- 


ral. Theſe ſuccours were highly neceſſary, as Ca- 
rinas. one of Carbo s lieutenants, had been beaten 
by Metellus, an adherent of Sylla's. Marius 
cruelly avenged bimſelf for his defeat, by putting 


all the friends of Sylla to death who returned to 


Rome, but was himſelf beaten by Sylla, and 
obliged to take refuge in Præneſte. This victory 
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opened the gates of Rome to the conqueror. He 


aſſembled the people, complained of the wrongs 


that had been done him, confiſcated the property 


of the adherents of Marius, and conferred on his 


friends the poſts vacated by the flight of his ene- 
mies. This firſt entrance of his into the capital 


was not ſtained by any act of cruelty. He quit- 


ted Rome, after having regulated every thing as 


well as circumſtances would allow, and haſtened to 


the ſiege of Præneſte, * city was inveſted by 
his ſoldiers. | 
4 Meanwhile his generals were victorious on all 
ſides. Treachery alſo was of ſervice to Sylla, not 


that he abſolutely encouraged it, but it was well 


known not to be diſpleaſing to him. This belief 
induced Albinovanus, the lieutenant of one of 
the hoſtile armies, to invite his general, and the 


other principal officers to a banquet; at the con- 
clufion of which, he cauſed them all to be maſſa- 


ered, and imagining himſelf ſufficiently recom- 
mended to Sylla by this piece of ſervice, he and 


his accomplices entered his camp, and were well 


received there. Carbo, terrified by this act of 


treachery, and the ſeveral checks he had expe- 
rienced, abandoned his army, which was ftill 


forty thouſand ſtrong, and fled to Africa with a 


ſmall number of friends. The remainder were 


| attack ed By Pompey, and having loſt their . 
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made a bad defence: twenty thouſand 1 were 
If gend on the ſpot, and the reſt diſperſed. 
Of the heads of the faction of Marius, Cinna 
was dead, Carbo had taken flight, and Marius 
Was confined i in Præneſte. Spartacus only, the 


5 beſt man of the whole number, ſtill carried on the 


war in Spain; but he was too diſtant to be danger- 
ous to Sylla, who believed himſelf maſter of Italy, 
| when he was informed that Teleſinus, the chief 
of the Samnites, was marching to reheve Præ- 


neſte, with his army which had not yet been i in 


5 action. . Sylla ſet out to meet him, and ordered 


P ompey, who. was at the head of thoſe troops 
who, had beaten the army abandoned by Carbo, 


to follow the Samnites, in order to encloſe them 
between the two axmies. The Samnites, thus 
preſſed on both ſides, adopted one of the boldeſt 
reſolutians. They decamped in the night, {truck 
aut of the high road, advanced towafds Rome, and 
at break of day arrived beneath.its walls. Teleſinus 
then. threw. off the maſk, and declaring himſelf 


BY mare a friend to Marius than to Sylla, told his 
| boldiers, who, conſiſted of Samnites and Lucani- 


ans,. that his, intention Was not to aid Roman 
_ againſt Roman; but, if poſſible, ta extirpate the 


Whole, nation, and hury the inhabitants of that 


Proud city beneath its own ruins; * Let us, ſaid 


he, © put it out of their power to rule over Italy. 


5 Let aſi in it be < JON gs, to fire and ſword, let 
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E none be ſpared; mankind can never be free 


4 ſo long as there is one Roman remaining.” 

Ihe reſiſtance made by the youn 8 patricians 
who were ſhut up within the walls, gave Sylla 
time to come in perſon to their aſſiſtance. But 
the wing which he commanded was beaten, and 
he was in danger of his life, while trying to rally 
thoſe who fled. In this moment of danger he 


drew from his breaſt a golden image of Apollo, 


which he had brought from Delphos, and addreſſ- 


ed it thus: © O great Apollo, thou who haſt. 
«* granted victory to Sylla in ſo many battles, and 
',-* raiſed him to the height of glory; haſt thou 
© brought him to the very gates of his native city 


4 toperiſh there ingloriouſly ?” This prayer, evin- 
ces that to a military genius, Sylla united ſenti- 
ments of religion. Whilſt he was driven towards 
his camp, he learnt that his lieutenant, Craſſus, 
who commanded the other wing, had beaten that 
of the Samnites, who oppoſed him; Teleſinus, 


ignorant of this defeat, led his ſoldiers towards 


N wile, exclaiming : © Courage, my friends, courage, 
© and we ſhall become maſters of the city: there 
5 is no ſecurity for us till we have deſtroyed the 


« den of theſe | wolves.” In this moment of : 
confidence Craffus ſurpriſed him. The valiant 


Samnite fell, but not before he had ſhewn a cou- 
rage equal to that of the greateſt heroe of anti- 
| e His army was put to Right, but a = lange 
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part of it cntivated, to Antemnæ. The Ro- 
mans who were taken in his party were beheaded 
on the field of battle; a fatal preſage of the fate 
- Which awaited the reſt. Of the Samnites, who, 
to the amount of ſeveral thouſands had fled to An- 
temnæ, where they might have defended them- 


ſelves; three | thouſand preſented themſelves to 
Sylla, and ſued for mercy ; © I will grant it to you,” 
« ſaid he, © on condition that you fall ſword in 


e hand on mole of your companions, who refuſe 


to join you.” From this new kind of proſcrip- 


tlon aroſe a violent conteſt, which took place be- 


tween them, and from which five or fix thouſand. 


only. remained alive, whom Sylla led with him to 
Rome. All theſe he cauſed to be confined in the 


amphitheatre, - and afſembled the ſenate in the 


temple of Bellona, which ſtood near it. Whilſt 


| he was ſpeaking violent ſhrieks were heard, 
which diſturbed his auditors, Theſe proceeded 
from the wretched priſoners, who were being 


maſſacred. Sylla, without the leaſt emotion, ſaid 


calmly to the ſenators ; © Conſcript fathers, liſten 


“ to what J am ſaying to you; and trouble not 
. yourſelyes with what paſſes elſewhere : the 
©* noiſe you hear is occaſioned by ſome ill inten- 
e tioned perions, whom I have ordered to be 


. puniſhed,” |, This dreadful execution made 


every heart ſhrink with horror; Sylla had been 


formerly eſteemed to be of a compaſſionate diſ- 
polition, , and had been known to ſhed tears at 


8 
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the fight of any affecting ſcene; but me 
ſucceſs which ſucceeded his reverſe of fortune, 
corrupted the good qualities with which nature 
had endowed him, and introduced in the ir ſtead, 


arrogance, inhumanity; and all the vices which are 
the general effects of unlimited power. He felt 
neither ſhame or compunction from this behaviour. 


In full council, he ſaid to the people who were 


aſſembled: © I have conquered, and thoſe who 
* compelled me to take arms againſt my country, 


© ſhall expiate by their blood, the blood I have 


« been obliged to ſpill. Not one of thoſe who 


© has borne arms againſt me will I ſpare, they 
© ſhall all periſh.” Having, after a dangerous 
hege, become maſter of Præneſte, he looked with 
pleaſure on the head of young Marius, which - 


was preſented him: © Why,” ſaid he, © did 
* this raſh youth undertake to guide the 
© helm, before he could manage the oar.” To 


give ſome appearance of juſtice to the vengeance 


he meditated on the partizans of Marius who 


were confined in the city, and on the inhabitants 


who had ſhewed themſelves attached to him, he 


erected a court of judicature in Præneſte. But 
the forms of juſtice, though conſtantly cloſed by 


a ſentence of death, ſeemed too tedious to him. 
He cauſed all who were ſuſpected or hated by 
him, to the number of twelve thouſand, to be 
| confined i in one ſpot, where they were maſſacred 
* $7 
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before his eyes. An inhabitant of Prenefte, whom 
- he was willing to ſave in remembrance of his hav- 


ing been once well received in his houſe, gene. 


rouſſy anfwered him: © I will not owe my life to 


« the deſtroyer of my country,” and immediately i 
mingling with the crowd, en with the 


That 1 Nad never Weng of, Sylla now 


performed. He introduced order in the pro- 
ſeriptions. The firſt liſt which he poſted up 


condemned forty ſenators and fixteen hundred 
knights to death, and with them whoſoever 4 


| ſhould conceal any proſcribed perſon, though 


even a ſon, a brother or a father. It held out re- 


. wards to every murderer; the ſlave who killed 


bis maſter, or the ſon who aſſaſſinated his father. 


The children of the proſcribed were declared 


infamous to the ſecond generation, and their 
eſtates confiſcated. Every one took on him the 
buſineſs of affaſſinatton ; and in it the patrician 


Cataline diſtinguiſhed himſelf. He had begun 


by killing his brother, and, to avoid the impu- 
tation of the crime, prevailed on Sylla to put him 
amongſt thoſe he preſcribed. He ſhewed his 


_ gratitude for this favour by diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf as the crueleſt of murderers. Cataline flew 


even at the foot of the altar, like a young tiger 


who ſoon learns from the taſte of blood to 


tear his victim in pieces. Some alſo ſuffer ed 
tortures more dreadful even than death. Ihe 
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g moſt remarkable were thoſe of Marcus Marius, 
a a near relation of the elder Marius, whoſe greateſt 
crime was being beloved by the people. - He 

was ſcourged through all the ſtreets of Rome, 
and afterwards led to the other ſide of the Tiber, 
where the ſatellites of Sylla cut off his hands and 
eers, tore out his tongue, and broke all his 
bones. Sylla was preſent at this execution, and, 
on obſerving ſome ſymptoms of pity in one of the 
ſtanders by, killed him on the fpot. 

The miniſters of cruelty took advantage of theſe 
times of horror and diſtreſs to ſatisfy their own pri- 
vate anger or avarice. The maſſacre became ſo ge- 
neral, that Sylla was reproached with it by his beſt 
friends. A young ſenator, named Caius Metellus, 
aſked him one day in full ſenate, * When will you 
* put an end to the.calamities of the citizens ? 
* We do not intercede,” continued he, * in fayour 
of thoſe you have reſolved ſhall die; we only 
* entreat you to put thoſe whom you mean to 
* fave out of their ſuſpenſe.” —© I know not 
* yet whom I mean to ſpare.” — © Men- 
* tion, then,” rejoined Metellus, © thoſe you 
b mean to deftroy.”—* That I will do,” added 
Jylla, and he immediately cauſed a new liſt of 
eighty proſcribed perſons to be poſted up, 
chiefly conſiſting of ſenators or patricians. The 
youth, Cato, then only fourteen, ſhewed, by 
à bold expreſſion, what he would one day be 

come, "His governor often took him to the 
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EET. houſe, of the tyrant, who ſhewed him a great 
deal of attention. "The young Roman, ſeeing 

the heads of many proſcribed perſons brought in, 

one day, ſaid to his governor, “ How is it poſſi- 

<« ble that the author of ſo many murders ſhould 

1 not be aſſaſſinated in his turn ??—* Becauſe 

he is more feared than hated,” replied his go- 
vernor.—“ Give me then a ſword,” replied his 
intrepid pupil, © that with one blow I may 
deliver my n, from the yoke of ſuch a 


© tyrant,” 
. The chief adherents of Sylla took pride i: in imi- 
-  tating bis cruelties.  Pompey's ingratitude to 


Carbo, who had reſtored to him his paternal 
eee.ſtates, which had been confiſcated by the tri- 

: bunes, 18 worthy of being remarked, The ac- 

complice of Marius had, as we have before ob- 
ſerved, fled into Africa. Being ſeized by order of 

'F __ © Pompey, prætor of Sicily, he flattered himſelf 
. that the ſpirit of party would not have ſtifled every 
ſentiment of gratitude towards a friend who had 
preſerved him from poverty; but he was de- 

ceived. The young magiſtrate did not bluſh at 
compelling the old conſul to appear at his tribu- 

nal laden with chains; but ſuffered him to proſtrate 

himſelf at his feet, and received his ſubmiſſion 
with marks of haughtineſs, which ſhocked even 
bis moſt intimate friends. After having reproach- | 
ed him with the diſturbances he had cauſed in 8 
the republic, he condemned him to death, and . 
cauſed the ſentence to be executed immediately. f1 
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is true, he allowed the Romans ado were taken 


th him to eſcape ; who were ſo many victims 
ſnatched from the exterminating ſword of Sylla. 


He himſelf reckoned about nine thouſand knights 


or citizens, whom he could recolle& by name, 
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who had been maſſacred by his order. Thoſe 


* whom I cannot recollect,“ ſaid he, * will have 
« their turn.” After theſe horrid executions, he 
quietly retired to a houſe in the country, as if 
defirous of repoſe. From thence he wrote to the 
ſenate, that he thought it fitting, and even. ne- 
ceſſary, that a dictator ſhould be elected; and 
gave them even to underſtand he would willingly 


allow himſelf to be choſen. This inſinuation 


amounted to an order. Fear rather than inclina- 
tion, cauſed” him to be named, without any 
bounds | being put * to the continuation of his 
peer. 

It is but juſtice the to _ to own, that 
during his dictatorſhip, he made only ſalutary 
laws, which, had they been regularly followed, 


would have prevented the misfortunes of the re- 


public. But he made them in fo authoritative 
a manner that it often raiſed him up obſtacles in 
their execution. In one of theſe ſituations, he 


repeated a fable to the people, which explained 


the motives of his levere, — ſometimes cruel, 


conduct. | = 
48A labourer,” ſaid 55 * was once ſo much 


60 troubled with vermin, that he. undreſſed him- 


|| 
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< afterwards they began to torment him afreſh, 


F and thoſe he then killed amounted to a much 


e greater number than the former. They ap- 
<« peared a third time, which enraged him to 


< ſuch a degree that he tore all his clothes of 


and threw them into the fire. Apply, this fa 
ble to yourſelves,” ſaid he, © it fuits you won. 
* derfully. As yet the ſeditions of your city 


4 have cauſed hut little bloodſhed. Tremble 


<,then' leſt the ge. ſhould be one day real. 
* ized among you. 
He related this to them at the very Nie when 


2 centurion, ho was much beloved by the people, 
- but who, in oppoſition to him, had ſolicited the 
tribuneſhip, was, by his order, beheaded in the 


middle of the ſquare. Thoſe places which 


he did not beſtow by the authority of his office 
were obtained by his influence. Thus Pom- 
pey received the command in Aſia, where 


this general, at the age of four and twenty, 


in forty-five days, deſtroyed the laſt remains of 


Fl Marius, in that part of the globe. The dictator 


became jealous of his glory,and envied him his tri- 


umph; but he loaded him with careſſes, and 


beſtowed the title of Great upon him, which he 
ever after bore. Yet the young general would not 


give up an honour which he thought he deſerv- 


+ ed, and continued to ſolicit it. The people 1 in- 


elined towards him; but Sylla openly oppoſed | 
It I will employ every, mean to prevent it 


* 
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ſaid. * to the camlidate.— « It avails nothing,” 


replied the candidate boldly, © the people are 


« always prone to worſhip the riſing ſun.” The 
afſembly trembled for his temerity. . But Sylla, as 


if impelled by an irreſiſtible impulſe, replied, 


« Let him then triumph in the name of the 


* gods,” He ſhewed not the fame indulgence 
towards. Julius Cæſar, who then began to ap- 
pear. Sylla felt a certain repugnance to him: 
« Young as he is, ſaid he, © I diſcover in him 
„more than one Marius.” Cæſar had the pru- 


dence to withdraw from the attention of one ſo 
formidable. He travelled, viſited various parts 


of Italy, and remained ſome time at the court 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia. His. intimacy 
with this prince did no honour to his morals. 


He afterwards voluntarily entered into a Roman 


amy in Aſia, where thoſe talents and that va- 
lour began to unfold, which afterwards rendered 
him ſo celebrated. | | 
Sylla, though ſparing of the 3 of a n 
to Pompey, was not ſo to himſelf, His triumph 


laſted ſeveral days, and was accompanied by games, 
public ſhews, and feſtivals, at which all the 
people were ſeated. The tables were loaded 


with the moſt rare and exquiſite viands. On the 
irt-day, fifteen thouſand pounds weight of gold, 
and an hundred and fifteen of ſilver, were: borne 
before the triumpher. The ſecond day, fifteen 
thouſand pounds of gold; and ſeven thouſand of 
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after the expences of a civil war, that gulph of 
men and money. There were yet reckoned 


filver, a prodigious ſum, and really aſtoniſhing, 


\ 


four hundred thouſand men in Rome capable of 


bearing arms. Sylla cloſed the ceremony with a 
diſeourſe to the people, in which he declared 


that though other generals aſſumed the name of 
the countries they had conquered, he who 


acknowledged he owed all his ſucceſſes to. for- 
tune, would henceforth wc claim the . of 
the Fortunate. f 

But in that heart full of the ſenſation of his 


9 fortune, there ſtill remained a place for 
love. A young woman, named Valeria, took 


poſſeſſion of it. She had within a few days been 


ſeparated from her huſband ;' her reputation did 
not ſuffer by the divorce; when, lively and play- 
ful; and, doubtleſs,” not very timid, ſhe fixed the 

irreſolution of Sylla, by a frolick which, even 
with us, would appear a freedom of manners. 


Whilſt he was attentive to the games, the ſid 


gently behind him, and putting her hand lightly on 


his ſhoulder, took a piece of the knap off his robe, 

and then returned haſtily to her place. The dicta- 
tor turned his head ſuddenly ; and whilſt endea- 
vouring to diſcover the meaning of this familiarity, 


Valeria ſaid to him, with an agreeable air: Itwas 


© not, my lord, from any want of reſpett to you that 
«I did Gus, but to have ſome ſhare in your good 
K lorturie.” ran this time it Was believed, that 
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- any thing thus taken from a fortunate perſon, con- 
veyed with it a portion of his good fortune. The 
manner of her voice, and charms of Valeria, made 
ſuch an impreſſion on Sylla, who was then a wi- 
dower, that, after having inquired into her fa- 
mily and character, he eſpouſed her. | 
Nothing remained for Sylla but to fix fo 
much ſucceſs on a ſolid baſis. The. means he 


choſe could only have been imagined by an ele- 


vated genius, or practiſed but by a man of the 


utmoſt intrepidity. Raiſed to the height of 


greatneſs on the dead bodies of an hundred 
ſenators, and three thouſand knights,” without 


reckoning more than an hundred thouſand citi- 


zens, who had fallen by aſſaſſination, by ſword, 
or diſtreſs; ſurrounded in a manner by theſe 
ſhades, whom his preſence ſtill terrified, he ap- 
peared in the roſtrum. The people having been 
convoked, as on ſome extraordinary occaſion, 
Sylla, in an energetic diſcourſe, deſcribed the 
deplorable ſituation of Rome on his return from 
Aſia, and the unhappy condition to which it 


was. reduced. It is true,“ ſaid he, I have 


employed violent remedies. I have not been 
* ſparing of blood; but in acting otherwiſe I 
* ſhould have increaſed inſtead of rethoving 
« the evil. At preſent all is quiet.” Then, 
raiſing his voice ; © Romans,” he cried, * re- 


„ nounce the dictatorſhip, and the unbounded 


*. authority you have beſtowed on me. Govern 
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dance. by your own laws. Let thoſe who 

| © 7 viſh me to give an account of my adminiſtra- 
1 tion appear: I am ready to ſatisfy them.“ 
| * He then deſcended from the roſtra, and diſmiſſed 
his lictors and guards. The crowd opened, he 


chem ſilent. One man only raiſed his voice, and 

_ poured forth a volley of abuſe againſt him. Sylla 

2 $3 turned quietly towards his friends, and ſaid to 

os 2 _ _ There is a young man who will prevent 

e other perſon from abdicating the ſovereign 

x Authority. He chen returned to the country, 

= f bergan, tue only a ſhort time, leſt it houle 
be thought that fear kept him from the city. 

He, äfter this, ſometimes mixed in poblie 


bore with contradiction. Notwithſtanding the 

charms and - agreeable ſociety. of Valeria, it Is 
—_ ſaic he gave himfelf up to a life of riot and ex- 
Vveess, which haſtened his end. Tormented with 
=> a malady, which was the fruits of his vices, 
preyed on by continually returning vermin, which 


deſtroyed. his vitals, and which, notwithſtanding 


every endeavour, mingled: their poifon in what- 
ever ſubſtance he received, he endeayoured to 
avert the agonies he ſuffered by writing his own 
memoirs. His laſt work was a code of laws for 
the inhabitants of Putoli, Who had afked him 


doo frame them, and his laſt action an act of cru 


One of his farmers 1 8 paying his 


5 through them, while aſtoniſhment kept 


b Ae but took but little intereſt in them, and 
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rent, hoping that Sylla' 8 approaching end would 
excuſe him from ſo doing. The expiring wretch, 
mough at his laſt gaſp, ended the farmer to be 
brought into his chamber and ſtrangled in his 
preſence. Sylla died at the age of ſixty-two; ; 
and, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of his nume- 
rousenemies, his funeral was magnificent. All the 
public bodies aſſiſted at it. The pontiffs and veſtals 
lang his praiſes ; and on the tomb encloſing the urn 


that contained his aſhes, the following epitaph, writ- 


ten by himſelf, was engraved : “ am Sylla, the 
« Fortunate; who, in the courſe of my life, have 
« ſurpaſſed both friends and enemies, the firſt by 


C the good, the latter by the evil, I have done | 


© them.” He left legacies to all his friends ; 
but Pompey, who had, in fome reſpects, "Be 


evilty of ingratitude towards 2285 was not men- | 


tioned in his will. 

His death was the fignal of 1 
which broke out afreſh in the republic; and 
which were revived by Lepidus and Catulus: the 
former being attached to the people, the latter, 


to the Aae, who was ſeconded by Pompey. 


Lepidus quickly loſt his influence. He died in 


obſcurity in Sardinia. But the faction of Marius 
was ſtill ſupported in Spain by the. bravery of Ser- 


torius. Every effort of the lieutenants of Sylla to 

ſubdue him had proved unſucceſsful ; and he had 

eſtabliſhed a kind of os in Luſitania, founded 
Lor. A Y” 
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| leſs ON force than the eſteem and love of the people, 


No man ever governed with more moderation 
and equity. He had formed a ſenate, by which 
all orders were iſſued, and to which he himſelf 


ſubmitted his own conduct. He was as emi- 
nent for his military talents. as his virtue ; and 


above all, remarkable for having always effected 


7 great things with ſmall armies. He ſtudied the 


characters of the enemy 's generals, and conducted 


himſelf towards them more by his knowledge of 


them than by ſet rules. He ſucceſſively made head 


againſt ſix leaders, commanding one hundred and 
twenty thouſand infantry, ten thouſand cavalry, 
and two thouſand archers; all of whom he re ſiſted 

and overcame, and after receiving a check, again 


conſtantly appeared in arms. | 
The hind of Sertorius i is famous. It had been 


given him when very young; and he rendered it 
ſo tractable that it became obedient to his ſmalleſt 
„ deſire. It never left him even in the tumult of 


battle. The admiration which its tameneſs and 


docility excited, gave its maſter the idea of ma- 
king i it believed to be a preſent to him from Diana. 


He accordingly gaye out, that ſhe informed hin 
of every event, and revealed to him the greateſt 


; ſecrets. If by chance he learnt the enemy were 
8 advancing. on ſuch a ide, he faid his hind had 


told him of it, and ſent a detachment thither. Ihe 
heard of any advantage obtained by his lieutenants, 
he concealed the * and led forth his hind, 


hd 
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Eroined with flowers; ; and it was ; then {ous 


ited by perſons hired for the purpoſe, that theſe 


omens of victory came from the gods, and were. 


doubtleſs the ſore-runners of ſome favourable cir- 


 eumſtance, which failed not to happen. Such 
 artifices, ſuitable to the ſuperſtition of the times; | 
are not peculiar to ages of ignorance. But thoſe 
of Sertorius would have been of ſmall uſe to him 
without his, great talents. At length he found 


himſelf oppoſed by the two moſt famous generals 


of the republic; Metellus and Pompey ; the firſt 
rendered circumſpect by age and experience; the 
| litter ſometimes hurried away by youthful ardour. 


Pompey had ſolicited the command of this ex- 


; pedition with eagerneſs, in hopes of quickly ter. 
minating it, and reaping all the glory. In this 


belief, he advanced with little precaution, and 


immediately flattered himſelf with ſucceſs. He 
haſtenèd one day to the fuccour of a place which 
9 was attacked by Sertorius, and believed he had 
k iletoſed the Luſitanian general between the town 
and his army; but the latter had left a body of troops 


at a diſtance, which encloſed the Roman. Pompey 


| not d Goubtinę g the ſucceſs of his artifice, wrote to the 
belieged that he was with all poſſible ſpeed going 
1 o drive back the enemy ; but the letter falling 
"ub into the hands of Sertorius, he ſaid: The pupil of 
| ad Sylla ought to know it is more neceſſary for 
_ & coma to look behind than before him.“ He 
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tight the town and deſtroyed it, leſs through cru- 


elty than to mortify Pompey, whole fuperiority of 


manner diſpleaſed him. - 


Some time afterwards, Sertorius gave another hu- 
> mittag leſſon to Pompey, whom he had already 
defeated ſeveral times, and whoſe army he would 


have entirely deſtroyed, had not Metellus arrived to 
his ſupport; If that old woman,” ſaid Sertorius, 
& had not come up, I ſhould have ſent this boy 
back to Rome, after having chaſtiſed him, as he 
e deſerved.” By the advantages the Luſitanian 
gained from his victories, he obliged his two ri- 


vals to retreat; and compelled them to remain at 


the foot of the Alps in a very embarraſſing ſitu- 


ation. "Pompey, the moſt haraſſed, of the two, 

demanded ſpeedy and numerous ſuccours from 
Rome, and Sertorious, ſtill attached to his coun- 

try, ſent propoſals to the two generals, that if they 
could procure his decree of proſeription to be re- 
voked, he would immediately ſubmit, and diſband 
his troops. At the ſame time Mithridates ſent am- 


baſſadors to him, to propoſe an alliance between 
them, and to offer him ſuccours. He replied, that 


be would gladly enter into an alliance with him, 
Ts provided he would engage not to encroach on 
thoſe provinces in Aſia, which belonged to the 
republic. What orders would Sertorius ſend 
. ſaid the monarch, © if he preſided i in the 
* ſenate of Rome? fince- diſgraced, ang baniſhed | 
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to the ſhores of the Atlantic, he threatens. me 
« with a war if I encroach on Aſia. . g 
This great man deſerved a better fate than that 
which 00 his days. The ungrateful Per- 
penna, whom he had received when deſerted by 
bis ſoldiers, and on whom he had conferred a diſ- 
tinguiſhed poſt in his army; moved by envy, or 
ambition, formed a plot againſt his life. Sertorius 
died by the hand of an aſſaſſin. After his death 
Pompey had little difficulty in terminating a war, 
the particular circumſtances of which had done him 
no honour, though his ſucceſs at its concluſion _ 
crowned him with glory. Perpenna, whom the 
chance of war threw into his power, offered to 
put him in poſſeſſion of the correſpondence main 
tained by Sertorius with many of the principal 
men of the republic, who had ſolicited him to 
enter Italy. Pompey received the eventful pac- 
let, and in the preſence of his officers threw it 
into the fire, ſealed as it was. He then cauſed . 555 il | 
Perpenna to be beheaded. The forbearance he r || 
had ſhewn with reſpect to thoſe attached to Ser- „ 1 
torius, ſecured him their confidence and eſteem, | ll; 
of which he knew how to avail himſelf on OCCa- 1 
ſons of i importance. : 3 ey | | 
Two other wars haraſſed the —_ The 2939. | 
| 
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one, that of the ſlaves, ſhook its very founda- TRI 


tion,  fince it was carried on in the heart of 
Italy, _ the guidance of a Thracian Sladi- 
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ator, named Spartacus. His followers expecting no 
mercy, ſhewed none. They amounted to a hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand men, all fugitive ſlaves, 
the greater part of whom having -been taken in 
battle, became eaſily diſciplined. Spartacus 
found means of eſtabliſhing, regularity amongſt 
them. He poſſeſſed ſtrong holds; to which he 
could retreat; arſenals and magazines; and often 
aſtoniſhed the Romans by unexpected marches and 
ſtratagems followed by victory. After having 
| beaten ſeveral experienced generals, he was at 
length himſelf defeated in a deciſive battle, by 
Craſſus. When his horſe was brought him at the 
commencement of the battle, he plunged his 
ſword into him, faying : % If victory is ours, I 
«ſhall be in no want of horſes, if ſhe declares 
« for the Romans, my own will be uſeleſs to 
e me. After a long combat, and when aban- 
doned by his followers, he ſtill continued to de- 
fend himſelf with the utmoſt intrepidity. Not- 
 withifianding he was grieyoully.\ wounded,” he con- 
tinued fightin, gon his knees, and wielding his ſword 
with one hand, and holding his ſhield i in the other, 
| ſacrificed all who ventured. to approach him; till 
at length he fell covered with wounds, and ex- 
pired on a heap « of his enemies. A ; of thoſe 
| who fled afterwards rallied, and retreated into Lu- 
.cania, and Pompey received orders to haſten to their 
_ extirpation. mt was his fortune to reap the lau- 

Feb. of others, though it it muſt alſo be allowed he 
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knew how to gather them himſelf. As in Spain | 
he had followed up the ſucceſſes of Metellus, in 
Italy he was crowned with the glory of Craſſus. 
He imprudently wrote to the ſenate : © Crafſus 
has conquered the gladiators in regular com- 
«* bat, but I have deſtroyed the very ſeeds of 
* this rebellion.” They were both equally re- 
warded by being made conſuls ; but as they 
were equally ambitious, they ſoon quarrelled, and 
their difagreement threatened the republic with 
a civil war; but through the prayers and entreat- 
es of the ſenators, their conſulate paſſed with | 
tolerable tranquillity. . 
The favour of the people was the S 1 
object of diſpute between theſe rivals, as leading — 
to the nomination to poſts either of honour or 
profit. In the war of the pirates, which ſucceed- 
ed that of the ſlaves, an opportunity offered, 
which Pompey did not ſuffer to eſcape him.— 
| Theſe pirates, ſcattered amongſt the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, infeſted the ſeas, plundered the | 
coaſts, impeded the progreſs of commerce, and 
by intercepting the corn from Aſia, threatened 
Rome with famine. No one eſcaped, even C- 
- far himſelf fell into their hands. Having been 
obliged to leave Rome, from the jealouſy Sylla 
_ entertained of him, he returned thither, on the 
death of that dictator, and though only twenty- 
o years of age, became diſtinguiſhed by his 
# eloquence, But not being ' himſelf contented. 
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with his. proficiency, he embarked for Rhodes, 7 


where the Rhetorician, Apollonius, taught the 


art. He was taken in his way thither, and paſſed 


eight and thirty days amongſt the pirates. He 


amuſed himſelf during this time with com- 


poſing ſpeeches and verſes, which he read to 


them with the utmoſt grace. When theſe unin- 
formed people. did not liſten to him with the at- 
| tention he expected, he grew angry with them, 
and even abuſed them. If they waked him out 


of his ſleep, he threatened that he would crucify 


them when he ſhould regain his liberty, and with 


ſome he kept his word, for his ranſom being paid, 


he took the command againſt them and made 


ſome of them priſoners, whom, according to his 


- promiſe, he crucified. From thence he haſtened 


to undertake the military expeditions. 
The ſtrength and audacity of the pirates, aſſiſt 


ed by Mithridates, grew to ſuch a height, that 


ſingle veſſels were no longer ſufficient to oppoſe 


them, but a whole fleet became neceſſary. — 


Marcus Antonius, to whom the command of it was 


given, ſuffered himſelf to be beaten, and the 
pirates hung their priſoners at their maſts, with 
the very chains the Romans had provided for the 
pirates. The admiral was ſo much ſhocked at 
this action that he died of grief. This war then 
aſſumed a very important character, more parti- 
cularly on account of that with Mithridates 
which became part of it. The chief generals of 
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the republic were emulous of having its direction, 


Pompey failed not to appear amongſt the candi- 
dates, and his intereſt with the people was ſup- 


ported by the tribune Gabinius. The extent 
intended to be given to the command, exacted 
.the utmoſt attention in its beſtowal. Nothing 
Teſs was in debate than the placing in the hands 
of one man an abſolute power over all the ſeas, 
extending to the pillars of Hercules ; and on _ 
to the diſtance of four hundred ſtadia on the coaſt; 

to authorize him to make all ſuch levies as he 


| ſhould deem fitting, either ſoldiers or ſailors, with 
power to take whatever money he ſhould think 
neceſſary, without being reſponſible for its ex- 


penditure; and to conclude, he was to nomi- 


nate, by his ſole will, fifteen ſenators to ſerve in 


the army in the quality of lieutenants. And a 
power ſo formidable was to be entruſted to hn 
for three years. 

Gabinius had fixed its ante to ſo long a 


time, expecting to get his friend, Pompey, 
inveſted with it; but the wiſeſt of the ſenators” 
took the alarm, and endeavoured to remonſtrate on 
the ill effects of ſuch a proceeding to the people. 
But thoſe who ſpoke againſt Pompey, whoſe 
claims were known, were little attended to. Ca- 


tulus, prince of the ſenate, adopted a method 
which he thought by conciliating attention would 
ſucced. His whole ſpeech was filled with the 


Praiſes of Pompey, whom he repreſented as a man 
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bunes not to expoſe: a life fo dear to the dangers 


„ Pompey? or who can you put in his place.“ — 


. | 1 the compliment clofed the lips of the ſenator.— 
After debates which were uſeleſs, ſince the reſo- 


than Gabinius had demanded. They granted 
Pompey the title of pro- conſul, with five hundred 
veſſels, a hundred and twenty thouſand infantry, 
_ fe thouſand: cavalry, twenty-five ſenators to ſerve 
under him as lieutenant-generals, two quæſtors, 


pefore his departure. 
Thus provided with every thing; it was no 
difficult matter for him to fulfil his commiſſion. He 


or caſtles which they had poſſeſſed themſelves of, 
reſtored freetom to a prodigious number of 'cap- 
tives, and took more than twenty thouſand priſo- 

x ners, with whom he peopled four towns which 


Inſtead: of the three years allowed for this expe. 


Io n to be republic. He conjured the tri. 


ofa dangerous maritime expedition. 6e If you loſe 
'* him, ſaid he, where will you find another 


*. Yourſelf, Catulus,” exclaimed the people; and 


jutions were already taken, Pompey was elected. 
The people equally- incapable of ſetting bounds 
to their- favour as to their enmity, gave even more | 


and a large ſum of money, which he received 


ſwept the ſeas, deſtroyed- eight or nine hundred | 
- veſſels;-put to death ten thouſand pirates, made 
- himſelf maſter of one hundred and twenty towns 


te pirates had reduced to uninhabited deſerts. | 


dition, Pompey employed in it only four months. 


_—_ 
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When the news. of his facceſs reached 8 hs : 
tribune, Manilius, devoted like. Gabinius to the 


victorious general, profited, by the intoxication 
into which their joy at this event threw the peo- 
ple, to diſpoſe them to grant ſtill greater favours 
to Pompey. He ranged the recall of Lucul- 
jus from Aſia, who carried on the war there 
againſt Tigranes and Mithridates; and that the 
conduct of it ſhould be beſtowed. on | Pompey, 
with the command of Cilicia, Paphlagonia, Phry- 
ga, Lycaonia, Cappadocia, and Armenia ; from 


whence the ſenators who had governed thoſe, 
provinces were recalled. When the tribune 
brought forward this project in the aſſembly, it 
ſruck the patricians and zealous republicans 
with conſternation. We have then,” ſaid they, 


& a ſovereign ; the republic is become a mo- 


* narchy: the ſervices of Lucullus, the ho our 
* of. Glabrio and Marcius are ſacrificed & the 


6 advancement of Pompey. Sylla never Carried 


6 tyranny beyond this.“ 


Catulus and Hortenſius, both of confalie dig- | 


nity, were the only perſons who ventured to op- 
poſe the Manilian law, named after its author, 
Manillius. The former in particular omitted no- 


thing which might convince the people of the 
. danger of confiding fo. extenſive an authority to . 


one man only. He expatiated on the injury done 


| to Lucullus and the other commanders, who had 
all riſen to their ſtations by their victories only. 


| | He how the moſt affecting picture of the ills of 
unlimited power: and finding his reaſoning to 
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be not reliſhed by the people, addreſſed himſelf 


to the ſenators in theſe words; * Let us fly, 
_ © conſcript fathers, ' let us retreat, like our an- 


4 ceſtors, to ſome rock or mountain, which may 


© ferve us as an aſylum from the ſlavery which 


«threatens us!“ The reſt of the ſenate, in which 


| Pompey had many adherents, remained ſilent. 
Some oppoſition was expected from Julius Cæſar, 
who was known to be no adorer of the idol of 
the people; but he was not ſorry to ſee the re- 
: publican ſpirit of the Romans weakened, though 


in favour of his rival; and ſpoke for the law. 


Cicero did the | ſame, in expectation of being 


flasaiſed to the conſulate, by the Pompeian faction, 


who poſſeſſed all the influence. The conqueror 


of the pirates received in Aſia, where he till 


remained, the decree he had eagerly deſired. 


But he received it with an air of indifference, 


or rather contempt, which diſguſted even his beſt 
friends. What,“ ſaid he, © will Rome load me 
« with another war? Shall I never know what 
© reſt is? Muſt I facrifice to the wiſhes of my 


e. countrymen the delights of a life of retirement, 


* and the pleaſures of being with a wife I love ? 
Happy ar e thoſe. who, confounded in the com- 

* mon crowd, live peaceable and unknown; an 
; hypocritical affe ctation which deceived no one. 
| Cæſar, whom: we left in N exerting his 
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military talents, was now returned to Rome, 
here he exerciſed thoſe of a different kind. He 
had got himſelf choſen ædile, and gave, during 
his office, the moſt magnificent public ſhews, 


games, and a combat of ſix hundred and forty 
gladiators. In the regulation of theſe amuſe- 


ments, he ſhewed the utmoſt attention to the 


accommodation of the people; taking care that 
they ſhould be conveniently ſeated, and expoſed 


neither to rain or ſun. To theſe matters of mere 


amuſement, he added works of greater folidity. 


The Appian way, which had become extremely 


impaired, was reſtored by his care, and almoſt 
wholly at his expence. By this profuſion he 
became- above two hundred and. fifty thouſand 
pounds ſterling in debt His manners were, 
beſides, affable; and engaging, and his libe- 
nlity without bounds. Ihe moſt obſerving 
of the ſenators were led by his conduct to a 
ſuſpicion of his ambitious views. Cicero ſuſ- 
pected him. “ In the greater part of his ac- 
tions,“ ſaid he, I ſee the future tyrant : but, 
* when I find him employed in the care of 

' @fanging his hair, I, cannot believe he has 


any thought of overturning the republic! And 


by fome. actions which eſcaped from Ceſar, or 


which the favour of the people induced him to | 


attempt, ſuſpicion became certainty. 
Though both the ſenate and nobles held the 


name of Marius i in deteſtation, he publicly pro» | - 
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| noun ced the eulogium of his aunt: Julia, his Wi. 
dow; and dared, on this occafion, to bring forth 
the images of the tyrant. The patricians op- 


poſed this audacity, and openly accuſed him of 
wiſhing to revive the faction of a man de. 


clared an enemy to His country: but, far from 


yielding to their clamour, and ever favoured by 
the people, he cauſed the trophies of Marius to 


be carried to the capitol during the night, 


- which had been removed thence by Sylla. As 
they were maſter-pieces of art, they attracted a 
number of ſpectators. Many of the plebeians, 
pet grateful for the benefactions of their protec- 
tor, were, on beholding them, moved even to 
tears. Catulus then ſaid, in full ſenate, © Cæſat 
no longer works under ground, but 1 


e Pfepares his attack on the republic.“ But 
if he could not wholly ward off ſuſpicibn, he at 


beaſt prevented any diſagreeable conſequences of 


it; for he was much more artful- than Cataline 


whoſe conſpiracy btoke forth at this period. 


Lucius Sergius Cataline, of a patrician family; 


was, if poſſible, 2 greater monſter than any ever 


recorded in the annals of the wieked. When 
exitethely young, he had a daugliter, whom be 


. afterwards married,” and who wits the offspring 


of a woman of quality of no character. He ſe- 


a enn a veſtal, killed his own' brother, and was 


one of the moſt violent executioners of the barzba- 


| rities of Sylla. Ruined by extravagance, and loaded 
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with debts, he had nd way oof extricating him- 
ſelf but by the-ovethrow of the republic, which 


| he meant to begin by the pillage of Rome. This 


plan attached all thoſe to -him, who, like him, 


had ruined themſelves, and had no hopes but 1 in 


the general confuſion. Cataline reckoned a great 
number of them in the ſenate, and amongſt 
them, many young patricians, whoſe exceſſes 
had tiſen to the greateſt poſſible height. His un- 
bounded libertiniſm had rendered him familiar with 
all the immoral and profligate in Rome; and 
his audacity gave to them the confidence neceſ. 
ſary for every plan he wiſhed them to adopt. 


himſelf borrowed large ſums of money, and 


obliged his adherents to do the like. This ex- 


pedient aroſe from the double motive of at- 
taching the lenders to his enterpriſe without their 
ſuſpecting him, and of furniſhing himſelf by the 
money, thus procured, with troops to attack the 
town from without, when the day for. beginning 
the tumult within ſhould arrive. He entruſted 
this money to Manlius, a ſoldier of fortune, who 
ſecretly raiſed him an army, atmaſt entirely cont» 
poſed of the veteran troops of Sylla. | Every thing 
ſucceeded with the conſpirators; the malcon- 
tents of all kinds joined them. He chofe fead- 


ers from amongſt the conſpirators, whom; he | 


bound by the moſt horrid oaths. It is fuid, that 
each. preſented to the other a- cup filled with 
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e blood, which they taſted, and over which D 


with the moſt horrid imprecations, they devoted 


all thoſe to the infernal deities who ſhould reveal | 


the ſecret. . 

But oaths are the ſport's of ive; 
man of diſtinction, having. diſhonoured herſelf 
by a criminal connection with Quintus Curius, 


one of the conſpirators, deſerted him on his be- 


nn poor, though he had ruined himſelf for 


her. The weak lover, inſtead of deſpiſing 
hone endeavoured to regain her favour, and flat- 


tered himſelf with ſucceeding, by means which he 


declared to be a ſecret he would never reveal to 
her. But he was not proof againſt the artifices of 


Fulvia. She obtained his ſecret from him by her 
careſſes, and informed Cicero, who was at that time 
conſul, of the whole plan. Through her means 
the head of the ſenate, who had already heard a 


rumour of ſome plot, became maſter of all the 


oircumſtances. The conſpirators were to ſet fire 
to the city, in different quarters of the town, at 
che ſame inſtant, and, profiting by the diſorder 


occaſioned by it, to aſſaſſinate the conſul and prin- 


cipal ſenators in their houſes, make themſelves 


maſters of the capitol, and fortify temlelves there 


till the arrival of Manlius and his veterans. 


There was no time to be loſt. Cicero divulged ; 


the plot in full ſenate. Cataline was preſent. The 
conſul's harangue was a maſter-piece of vehement 
eloquence. Vet, amidſt the ſtriking beauties 
with which theſe orations abound, it is obſerva- 


Marin, a wo- 


cree, 
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able, that the orator allowed himſelf, in this 
auguſt aſſembly, thoſe apoſtrophes to Cataline 
which are on a level with the loweſt. inſults any 
modern language can produce. Cataline coolly 
likened to them, and, when he ſpoke in his 


947 


tum, intreated the aſſembly to pay no attention X 


to the calumnies uttered by the conſul, wlio was 


his perſonal - enemy, and beſides more inex» 
perienced in affairs; who did not poſſeſs a houſe 
at Rome; a ſufficient, crime in the eyes of thoſe 
who were in poſſeſſion of ſuch. But the ſenate 
did not allow itſelf to be deceived by the recri- 
minations of Cataline; + Thoſe. ſeated? near him 


ſe with horror from his ſide... He was loaded 


on; all .fides with the names of parricide and in- 
cendiary. Well,“ ſaid he, in a rage, © fince 


* you drive me to extremities, I will not periſh _ 


lone; 1 ſhall have the ſatisfaction of pulling 
7 ns with me all thoſe who have determined my 


He aſſembled his friends, and exhorted 


Ka to ſeize the firſt- opportunity of firing the 
town. © 1,” ſaid he, © am going to put myſelf 
« gt. the, head of the forces raiſed by Manlius 
in Etruria. Vou will quickly ſee me at the 


gates of Rome, with an army capable of mak- 


-gthe boldeſt of my enemies treinble.“ A, 
he ſenate declared Cataline an enemy to his 
country, and authorized the confuls, by a de- 
cree, to watch over the ſafety 10 the republic. 
vol. 111. 2 
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This form bonferred on tem che diftatotial au- 

thority. Cicero bad, it is true, very ſtrong proofs 
to accuſe; but not to condeinn and puniſh: 
and, with the latter, ſome ambaſſadors of the 

Allobroges, who were then at Rome, furniſh. | 

ed him: The conſpirators having endeavoured | 

to perſuade them to farniſh them with ſuccours, 

which they intended ſhould join the army under 

Manfius bet they Who were good politicians, 

thought it more advantageous to their embaſfy to 

attach tlihmſelves to the chief magiſtrates; than 

t qua violont and imprudent faction. They therefore 

informed Cicero of the offers made them. He 

induced them to appear to liſten to them. In 

eon ſequence of this advice, they drew from the 

heads of the conſpirhcy à wiiting, with their 
fſſignatute, bontdining certiſied promiſes” of re- 

5 wurd to the ambaſſadors; ifi retum for the 

| ___  foldiers' they undertook to procure them. The 

Allobroges' tranſmitted! theſe" to the conſul; 

and provided with theſe'proofs, Cicero cauſed the 

heads of che iconfpirators to be arreſted in thei 

huouſes; and produced the evidence to the ſenate. 

hey were condemned ànd executed without de- 

lay; and, by the prudent meaſures adopted by 

| the conſul, of placing guards i in every quarter df 

4 miꝛile town, and round the threatened Houfes, 2 

A much to prevemt che intended fires as the murlen. 

mo 0\diſturbante & e in dle eier. 3 
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An army was diſpatched againſt that of Man- 


os, 1 which Cataling- had joined. He did not 


decline. the battle which was offered him, It 
wis long and bloody; three: thouſand rebels pe- 


nihed uin the action, and the body of Cataline 
was found buried under a heep of flajn;;, he ſtill 
breathed, and preſerved, to the laſt moments of 
his life, that fierce look which had rendered 
him the terror of his enemies. Petreius, à ſoldier 


ol fortune, Who commanded the rephblican ar- 


my. Would not ſuffer thoſe who fled, who. were 
almoſt all Romans, to he purſued, that he might 
allow them time to return to their families. | This 
was 8 commendable indulgence to the decęived 
and ſeduced ſubalterns; but ſeveral. of che ſens- 
tors were nat willing it ſhould extend to their 


_ Hence aroſe great debates in the 4 55 


Cæſer made a noble harangue in pra 
o 1 It was his own cauſe he was 
pleading, for it was not douhted that he was ag- 


quainted with the conſpiracy. One of the {e- | 


Nate openly accuſed him of rng in it, and 
engaged to prove from Cataline's papers, that he 
maintained a private correſpondence with the 
conſpirators, But Cicero, who was then in pat- 
&fſion of the whole authority, ſtifled theſe accuſe» 
tions. Cæſar, however, on leaying the ſenate-houſe, 
Was in danger of his life. The knights who 


n Winne 
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d towards him; and watched the looks of 
the conſul as if only waiting his orders. He 
"made then a favourable ſignal, and Cæſar paſſed 
n. Cicero, on this Ude dön⸗ acquired the ho- 
cies of “the Deliverer of Rome, the 
% Second Founder of the City, and the Father 
of his Country : titles beſtowed on him by 
- the people, who nnen. him to nis en * 
5 - humph. DEST". on 't 
Godin. The ſame people united, on this . thei 
| *gratitude to thoſe who had defeated the oonſpi 
 Iracy, with" their | eſteem for Cæſar, who had 
ſanctioned, and, perhaps, ſeconded” it. On the 
election of a ſovereign pontiff, they choſe him 
in preference to two of the greateſt and moſt 
9 reſpectable men of the republic. The pontifica 1 
tiara did not ſnield him from a diſgraceful cit- 
cumſtance which he experienced very ſoon af- 
ter, but from which he'extricated himſelf with a 
dignity that! impoſed ſclence on his calumn 
_ "ators. His Mile Fempeia cheriſhed a violent 
Paſſion for Clodius; a A young patrician noted 
for diſſipation. Aurelia, Cæſar's mother, and 
Julia, his ſiſter, ſuſpecting the ſentiments of 
: Pompeia, watched her narrowly, and prevented 
her from ſeeing him. She fixed the opportunity 
5 of the feſtival of the Bona Dea, to whoſe myſte- 
ries no man was admitted, to meet her lover. 
The regulations in this reſpect were ſo ſtrict, 
that they went ſo far as even to veil the pic- 
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tures in which men, or even male animals, were 
repreſented. Clodius was introduced by a ſlave 
in the dreſs of a woman. His youth favoured 
his diſguiſe, but his impatience to ſee his miſ- 


 treſs made him quit the place of his concealment. 


As he wandered about the houſe, he was met 


by another ſlave, who diſcovered his ſex, and 


gave the alarm to the whole aſſembly. He then 

retreated to the place where he had been firſt 
hid, where he was found and diſgracefully 
turned out. The next day, the whole city 
talked of nothing but the horrid attempt made 
by Clodius. He was publicly accuſed for hav- 
ing profaned the myſteries. But the people, 
though ſuperſtitious, declared in his favour; 
and the judges, in compliance with them, pro- 
nounced him innocent. However Cæſar repu- 


diated his wife. The enemies of Clodius, who 
were headed by Cicero, thinking this action of 


Cæſar a freſh proof againſt Clodius, renewed the 
accuſation. They therefore ſummoned Cæſar 
to appear, but he declared he had nothing to 
alledge againſt him. Wherefore then, ſaid 
they, „have you repudiated your wife?“ He 
nobly anſwered, Becauſe the wife of Cæſar 
© ought not even to be ſuſpected. “ 

At this time Pompey returned from Aſia, 
where he had conquered many kingdoms. The 


ſpoils which were divided between him and his 
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1 STO Pry! computed at morethan hide. millions 5 


then the richel of the Romans, ſaid, by n 
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ſterllng, ahd the gold; and filver} which he de- 


poſited" in the public treaſury, at thrice that 


fum. Wh ſuch wealth added to his fame, 


and the love his ſoldiers bore him, he migbt 
- have-enflaved the republic. This the ſenate 
55 ſeated. - But Pompey, though very anibitious, | 


was of a pacifie nature; and, if he wus deſirous 


hep obtaining the ſupreme authority, he wiſhed | 


it by gentle rather than by violent means. His 


| reputation was greatly raiſed by his moderation, 
in being content with the triumph only, as well 
as his. humanity, in not putting any of his il“ 
luſtrious priſoners to death, contrary to the uſual 


barbarous cuſtom of former victors. He ſent back 


fuck as he thought not dangerous, at the pub- 
He expence, either into their own ee of 
inte whatever other country they choſe. | 


We behold Rome at this time inhabited by 
Pompey, jealous, haughty, and ambitious, not 
with{fanding his apparent modeſty ; by Lucullus, 


- great general, extremely rich, irritated againſt 
Pompey on account of his having ſupplanted 
him in the government of Aﬀiaz and by Cæſar, who . 
yielded to none i in the deſire of ruling; the lat - 


ter riſing to power, through the | inteteſt of all 


thoſe, whole only proſpects of fecuring the mil 
lions he had borrowed of them, was by his ag- 


grandizement, To theſe'may be added Crafſss, 


vx [VERSA LH 1870 RY, 


to have poſſeſſed three millions ſterling at leaſt; 
Cicero, who was wavering between the two parties, 


and whoſe eloquence, ſecured him numerous fol 


 lyyers; Clodius, naturally bald and faQtions, 
with a crowd of. intriguers of -leſs conſe - 
quence. On the other fide, the only bulwark 
againſt the intended attack on the regublic, 
conſiſted in the inſtexible, the virtuous Cato, 


aſſiſted by a few friends, faithful, like, him- 


ſelf, to the liberties of his country. By: this 
picture, we may judge of the e which 
threatened Rome, - 

After the buſtle of his trivmanh, Pompey de 
manded two things of the ſenate ; firſt, lands 
in the conquered countries for his veteran ſoldiers, 
and, ſecondly, a decree which, by its ſole au- 
thority, ſhould approve all he had done in Alia. 
This demand ſhews that it was cuſtomary with 
them to diſcuſs at length the conduct of their 
| generals ; ; a cuſtom which was an excellent re- 
ſtraint to the licenſe of arbitrary authority. The 
fuſt requeſt was not objected to. But the zeal 


of Cato was a powerful. obſtruction to the ac- 


compliſhment of the ſecond ; he repreſented ſuch 
a decree as the tomb of liberty. Metellus and 
Lucullus joined him. Pompey had made Me- 
tellus conſul, and believed him his friend; but 
be was his ſecret enemy, on account of Pom- 
Pe 8 n repudiated Mutia, his der. 1 
| . 12 6 
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: „ GT of the ſenate deeply affected the con- 
1 queror of Aſia. Having no longer any troops at 
his diſpoſal, he ſupplied their place by intrigue. 
He baſely paid court to the people, which dif. | 
pleaſed the ſenate, and did not raiſe him in the 
eſteem of the multitude. In order to obtain a 
firm - ſupport amonſt them, he endeavoured to 
procure Clodius, who. had been accounted in- 
famous, ſince the adventure of the myſteries of 
MH the Bona Dea, to be elected tribune of the peo- 
| ple. The latter as ardently defired this dignity, 
to revenge himſelf on Cicero, who had been his 
moſt inveterate accuſer. Pompey, by acting in 
| concert with this man, did himſelf no honour, 
1 rid kt In this ſituation, his credit declining in the 
rate. ſenate, though tolerably ſecure with the people, 
he was found by Cæſar on his return from Spain. 
This government had fallen to him by lot, after 
the pretorfhip ; but his departure was delayed 
| by his creditors. The fearful amongst them could 


not, without uneaſineſs, ſee their debtor removed 
to ſuch a diſtance. - Craſſus, noted for his riches, 
| became ſecurity for him, and gave him ſome 
money. In crofling the Alps, he ſtopped at a 
village, the inhabitants of which exhibited all the 
marks of poverty and wretchedneſs. One of Czfar's 
companions gaily aſked him, Do you think there 
are any intrigues for places here? Cæſar very 
gravely replied; « I would ſooner be the firſt man 
* amongſt theſe miſerable beings than the ſecond. 


be © 
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ce at Rome.” On his arrival in Spain he l 
eren provocation and without diſtintion,! 
every place that was likely to yield any booty ; ; 
and is ſaid to have brought off above fifteen 
millions ſterling. He did not, like the generals, 
his predeceſſors, depoſit it in the public treaſury ; 
but paid his debts with part of it, and kept the 
reſt. To obtain a triumph, it was neceſſary to 
remain without the town ; but the candidates for 
the conſulate muſt apply in perſon, and in the 
public forum. Cæſar preferred the uſeful to the 
honourable ; and entered the town to ſolicit for 
the conſulate, which he obtained by means of 
his political conduct. 
Pompey by his reputation, and Craſſus by his 
- riches, had acquired great influence over the 
votes; but they were adverſaries to each other, 
and it was ſcarcely poſſible to be attached to 
one party, without offending the other. Cæſar re- 
conciled them. He even did more: by con- 
vincing them it was to their intereſt to remain for 
ever united, he induced them to ſign a treaty by 
which they reciprocally engaged to aſſiſt each 1 
other on all occaſions, and to undertake nothing . I 


without mutual conſent. He had the addreſs to 1 
5 introduce himſelf as a third into this een, i 
i "whence: aroſe the firit triumvirate. 4 
, he triumvirs, determined on getting poſſeſſion i 
J 'of the government, employed all their addreſs , 
co. ſecure a majority. Cæſar undertook to pro- ö | 
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| pjſe an Agrarian law, with modifications,- which | 
| rendered it highly equitable, being calculated 
| - . _ only to fall on the lands belonging to the repub, 
WM lie, and , whoſe diſtribution - was to be made 
| amongſt none but ſuch poor citizens as had at 
= leaſt three children. Cato oppoſed it, Not,” 
« be ſaid, that ſuch a law as was propoſed was 
«, ſubject to any inconvenience for the preſent; 
© but that it might have very - ſerious conſe. 
be. quences in future, and that it was always dan- 
“ gerous to intermeddle with the principles of 
e adminiſtration: and that whoſoever employed 
. his wealth to gain the votes of the people, be- 
came juſtly liable to ſuſpicion.” This public, 
and not indirect accuſation, piqued Cæſar; who, 
like all other party leaders, did not chuſe io 
have his conduſt too ſtrictly examined. In the firſt 
moment of irritation, he ordered his lictors to take 
Cato immediately to priſon; but when he recol- 
ledted himſelf, he had him liberated. The triumvirs 
alſo gained the knights, by remitting a third of 
the tax which they yearly paid to the republic. 
Ihe triumvirs by, this generoſity, which coſt 
them nothing, yet of which they had all the ho- 
nour, gained great credit. They became fo ter- 
rible to the two republicans, that Cato having 
loſt all hopes of the republic, wiſhed to quit 
Rome. If you can do without Rome,” ſaid 
Cicero to him, Rome cannot do without you.“ 
"Tia ——— ſoltened the — of the 
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tigid ſenator, and he yielded. to circumſtances. 


The orator followed the ſame condutt; but he 
Injured himſelf with the triumvirate, by the jeſts 


and ſarcaſms he allowed himſelf to throw out 
bgainſt ambition. They took his expreſſions ſe- 
touſſy, and determined to | lence _ WY and 
make him repent of it. 125 
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| The great hatred Clodius hore to Ci as his Disgrace of 
necuſer in the affair of the Bona Dea, was well Wers. 


known. The trlumvirate cauſed the former to be 
elected tribune; ig and by the authority this office 
gave him, he took every opportunity which Ci- 
tero's ſhare i in the public affairs offered of morti- 
fring him. He proceeded by ſecret machinations, 
and when all things were well prepared, mount- 


ed the roftra, and propoſed the following decree; 
„ That whoever took part in the condemnation 


* of a Roman citizen, and executed ſuch ſen- 
' ® tence before it was confirmed by the people, 
a ſhould be conlidered as guilty of treafon, and 

* profecuted as a ſtate criminal.” This ſpecies of 
-eoſeription was aimed directly at Cicero; who by 
the ſole delegation of the ſenate, without waiting 
til he was authorized by the people, had imagined 
he poſſeſſed, and bad really poſſeſſed the right of 
executing in priſon the leaders of the Cataline con- 
ſpiracy. Cicero ſtruck with this accuſation as 
with a thunderbolt, in this emergency, ſhewed 
hender aan nor courage. ' He quitted his 


„ 
| uſual dreſs, ſuffered his beard to grow, and made 
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intereſt with his friends to protect him. He. re- 


mained undecided how to act. He was adviſed 


3 to follow Cæſar into Gaul as a lieutenant ; and the 


former, glad to draw the infiduous orator from 
Rome, conſented to the propoſal. Cicero at 
firſt accepted but afterwards refuſed it; which 


made the triumvirs more violent againſt him. 
The ſame indiciſion appeared in his conduct to- 
ward Clodius, whoſe favours he accepted and 


rejected in the ſame manner. In ſhort, the deli- 
verer, the ſecond founder of Rome, the father of 


his country, perſuaded of the ill- will of the very 
people who had beſtowed: on him thoſe pompous 
titles, was obliged to eſcape their fury by flight. 
A decree paſſed, condemning all his property to 
be ſold for the good of the public treaſury, but 


no perſon. appeared to purchaſe it. His town 


and country houſes were demoliſhed, all the ef. 
fects they contained reduced to aſhes, and that 
he might never be able even to recover the ground 
they ſtood on, the N . orders to con- 
ſecrate it. 


Cicero ſuffered theſe diſaſters "a 20 g failed 


to ſpare his old friend Pompey in his jeſts, who 
therefore abandoned him. But the flight of the ora- 
tor having left the field open to Clodius, the latter 
became of conſequence enough to be feared even by 
Pompey, who was the only one of the triumvirs re- 
maining at Rome; Cæſar and Craſſus being both with 
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the army in Gaul; and the neceſſity: of vigorouſly 
oppoſin g the inſolence of Clodius, made him reſolve 

on recalling Cicero. Both the ſenate and people 
followed his example; and Clodius oppoſed it 
in vain. The orator returned to the city; borne 
as he himſelf expreſſes it, on the ſhoulders of the 
inhabitants of Rome. The condemnation of the 
land his houſes had occupied was taken off; 
they were rebuilt at, the public expence ; and 
his authority with the people, as is always the 
caſe on the return of favour, was greater than 
ever. He procured for Pompey, his benefactor, 
the honourable and uſeful office - of providing 
Rome with corn for five years, which gave him 
abſolute xc in all the ports of Ws e 
nean. 

Cæſar was Jenkins of the 3 d by 
Pompey at Rome, and he of the victories of Cæ- 
far in Gaul, Crafſus held the balance between 
them. Though neither of them loved the 


Kher; they remained united, fearing that Craſſus 
would join him whom the other ſhould at- 


tack. Thus the triumvirate maintained · their 
authority i in common. This was increaſed by the 


conſular dignity which Pompey - and Craſſus | 


thought it neceſſary to get conferred on them. 
Cæſar foreſaw much inconvenience to himſelf in 


the increaſe of power which the attainment of the 
faſces ſecured to his two colleagues; but he had 


vo other means of removing Domitins Ahenobar- 
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bus, his enemy, from the- copſulate, "who was 
5 ſupported by the ſenate, and had openly declared 
dat as ſoon as he was conſul, be would take 


from Ceſar. his command” in Gaul. It would 


have been hard og this general to have loſt the 
fruits be promiſed; himſelf from his conqueſts; | 
therefore, in the firſt conference the triumvirate 


had together, they: ſettled their mutual: preten- 
ſions, and in à ſecond they gave a ſolidity to their 


power, which ſecured it from all attempts. 


They divided the whole empire arnongſtthen- 


Kane sicher make truſty allies. It wes ſtipu- 


lated, that Ceſar. ſhould poſſeſs! the Whole of 


aul, that Pompey ſhould have dpain, aud Craſſus 

| Syria and Macedonia, that they ſhould retain the 
command in theſe provinces for not leſs than five 
years from that time, That during this period they 

| ſhould have power to levy. whatever: ſoldjers they 


ſhould judge necęſſary, and to exact yhat troops and 


money they wanted from thoſe kings and princes 


Who were allied to the republic. They alſo 


Fermed ſmaller governments; on which they be- 
-  Rowed flight and revokable privileges, which 


they attached to the large provinces, and be- 


de them on their partiſans. Things being 
thus adjuſted, Pompey inſtead of going into Spain 
eiained, by the conſent of the others, at Rome, 
FToeeping his army in the environs; to overawe the | 
e Craſſus, eager to render himſelf illufiri- 


* war againſt the * ſet out for 
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Ala, and Cæſar continued to n new —w»_ 
in Gaul. ifs of 
The latter: has * As hiſtofian of his own 


| exploits. What chiefly claims our ſurprize in his 
_. commentaries, are his rapid marches; his bold - 
neſs in facing the prodigious armies: of the allied 
nations, his addreſs in diſuniting them, his re- 
ſouroes in danger, his courage in action; and if 
the expreſſion be allowable, his inſatiableneſs of 
wealth and fame. It was, doubtleſs, theſe: paſ- 


ſons which rendered the maſſacre, pillage; burns 


ing, and deſtructibn of people he had never 
known, and who could, conſequentiy, never 


have offended the Romans, excuſable in his eyes. 


From thence he drei thoſe immenſe riches which 


heiſent to Rome for the W 0 a His chen 
mer he had broke with Pompey. 

The frſt check their good underitanding 
ae was from the death, of Julia, the 


Uaughter of Cæſar, and wife of Pompey, who, 
_ equally dear to her father and buſband, BE 4s 
kad, during her life-time, prevented any rupture 
between them. The ſecond was cauſed by the 
death of Craſſus; who had balanced tlie power 
A the two rivals. He and his whole army pe 
. fiſhed. in the unfortunate expedition againſt the 
 Pavthians,* Thus ended the firſt triumvirate. But 


the quarrels between the two aſpiring ſpirits 


N did mot begin immediately. They for ſereral 
dn preſerved the appearance of friendſhip. 
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Werde himſelf of ſeveral legions which 


and his numerous friends among the people, very 


| common. That of Clodius, the famous tribune 
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he ſent to Czſar's ſuccour when diſtrefled. And 
Cæſar, though his power was, from his wealth, 


great at Rome, made no oppoſition to the Aus 


5 which Pompey aſſumed there. 


Had he choſen he might have employed ut 
power in repreſſing the great exceſſes of which 


this city, corrupted by intrigue and venality, was 


become the theatre. Murders were at this time 


of the people, who was aſſaſſinated by Milo, 
excited a dangerous commotion, -- The: populace, 


| Indignant at the death of their defender, the pun- 


iſhment of which was eluded by the ſenate, hur- 
ried-impetuauſly. into the ſenate-houſe, broke the 
benches of the ſenators; made a pile of them, 
and placed on it the corpſe of their defender, as a 


burnt offering to liberty. Pompey had forces 


ſufficient to have ſuppreſſed theſe diſorders; but 


| he was glad to let them increaſe; in order to make 


himſelf neceſſary. In ſhort, his friends took ad- 


vantage of the moment when the tumult, the 


reſult of the general diſcord, was at the height, to 


propoſe his being elected dictator. The ſe- 


nate, whoſe, fayour had a long time ſolicit 


Cato alone 


ed, gave its conſent to the propoſal. 


oppoſed it. Ile repreſented to them the dan - 
ger of placing ſo unbounded and arbitrary an au- 
thorke. in the hands of one already ſo — + 


| 
. 
| 
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and ſince of two evils it was beſt to 'thooſe the 
leaſt, he propoſed his being choſen ſole conſul; 
an office which at leaſt would not prevent his 
being reſponſible, as the diQtatorſhip did. The 
ſenate at the ſame time granted him an augmen- 


tation of his troops, and more money than was 
neceflary to pay them, with the continuance of 


his government in Spain for the ſpace” of four 


years; and e e oP! ie SEM g of His: Heu. 


1 . 5 
Pompey. alas bays ebrhaihed the only conſul | 


but had the apparent moderation to aſſociate Cæ- 
cilus Metellus with himſelf, whoſe daughter, 
Cortelia, he had married. This alliance” gave 
lim great advantages in the ſenate, where Metel- 
uus engaged a well deſerved reſpe&.' He next 
em procured himſelf and his colleague to be 
ſubeesded by Sulpicius, Rufus and Clau- 


dus Marcellus: The latter prided himſelf | 


n being Cæſar's declared enemy. When 
he was in power, he propoſed in the ſenate- 


bouſe the recalling the governor of the Gauls, 


though-the/ term of his government was not ex- 


pired. The propoſal was rejected, but it ſuffi- | 


cently! enabled Cæſar to foreſee what would 


happen when he ſhould aſk for a prolongation of 


his command. In effe& he received/-a refuſal 

fom the ſenate.” It is reported, that when in- 

formed of it, he clapped his hand to his ſword, 
YOE, R 2 . 
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To Propoſition. on this perſuaſive argument. Which 
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EN pet aid. nen refuſes mo, this hl 
give me. | rt 
He oeuld not Aube that bis de was the 
work af bis former colleague. Pompey put al 
thoſe in place whom he knew to be averſe to the 
 Fonqueror of the Gauls. But he was ſo ill judg, 
ing a8 te put in high offices, ſuch as the conſulate 
and tribuneſſips, men whom money could ſe. 
Curio, a young patrician, endowed with great 
talents, but who had: loſt his reputation by his 
ex&Xfſs,,/and-; owed: more than four | million 
Rerling, will ſerve as. undbxhinple. Crefar gained 
him over. to his ſide, either by paying all hi 
| debts; or at deaſt tha giteater-part of them. It i 
Spparept, that a general -weho had ſo much. at his 
dliſpoſal, had no nded to deſpair. The conſul 
Paubis Emilius, tough be purchaſed! him at 
_ dear rate, coſt him much leſs. Many others alf 
enxiched themſelves with the wealth of Gaul 
which flowed in vaſt torrents into Rome. 
Men tlie time of Cæſars government wa 
- piss, Curio did bim an important ſervice. 
He propoſed to the ſenate and pęople to conti 
nue the tWo/ generals af Aſia and Gaul in thei 
* Fommand, or to recal them both; and reſted hi 


| &,;eYErT, of the two,“ ſaid he, « fall remain in 
arms alone, will become, the tyrant of Rome; 
* inſtead of which, if they both retain thei 
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command, (lie power 6f the ohe WII Wilber 
« balance” fit of the other.” ” Polnpey,” Con- 
beat to the expeCtafibiis of Cuiis; offered to give 
of His Coftimand and UMiſbänd his ating, if Czfar 


RnfelF to" be caüght 1H Wile fnafe; le told Pom: -- 
Ney mat as He was gelt and nete, and the 
Wh \vtibfe power wit" mol to be fedted, it 


WAY" Bis piace tö beg. Cæſat & His part 
che w the felt a denkahdöd to be conti. 
mel in bis goverment, as Ponipey Had been. 
He ad made an offer, ich he bag ptbBably 
five been forty to have ſeen accepted; Which 
Mus t6 belege Fn Y. E6liirnand, provided Pon pey 

Fol id do 15 like wife, But the "matter Was 8 

tea en on. 11 ſenate publihed the f6t- 


Weng fatal dect: „ The conſuls” in Poch. 


4 et, the pro-confuls, 8 Pompey, tlie Ptetofs, and 
* all thoſe who have been conſuls, 15 6 are now 
My at Rome, or i in its enyiro ons, Fete take the moſt 
1 Prompt and efficacious means kor the ſecurity 
of the republic“ 

XV if this decree Had been equivalent | to al the 
| forces in the world, Pompey, who had to combat 
With fo active and powerful an enemy, was guilty 
of the greateſt negligence in his preparations. Ci- 
> cero ſurpriſed at ſo much ilatorineſs with fo 
much ambition, aſked him with what troops he 


ocean to oppoſe Cæſar? © I need only firike 
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ufd A8 Me" Mir he tribune did not ſuffer 


oxi as: 
cc che grov ound. with my foot, replied Pompey, 


©, and an army will ariſe,” He thonght it ſuffi- 
cient, to; place governors deyoted to him in the 


provinces of the republic, to ſegure them to him- 


ſelf. He beſtowed Syria ow Cæcihus. Metellus, his 
father in- aw; Ahęnobarbus ns empogyered. to 
take the place of Ceſarin.Gaul ʒl ;he aſſigned Sicily 


to Cato, -Sardinia to Cotta,, and Africa to Tubero; 


the care of the coaſts was, entruſted to Bibulus 
and Cicero ; and Pontus, Bithynia, Cyprus, Mace: 
donia, and the other provinces, to the partiſans 
d of Pompey, who. himſelt. took. the title of gene: 
raliſimo of the republic. 5 But the, generalifſimo 


was not even. Aa general, inge! he truſted to the 


few troops which were near bim, and even theſe 
| he. ſuffered. to, be ſurpriſed, from him, inſtead of 
| making. uſe of the permiſſion allowed him of raiſ- 
ing thirty thouſand Romans, and as N auxil: 
liaries as he ſhould think neceſſar̃. 
| Leſs confident, but more ative, Cæſar neg: 
lected no proper means | to a accelerate. anc [ aff are 
his ſucceſs. He bound his army | to him by a new 
oath , of fidelity. Curio ang two. other tribunes 


having fled from Rome, f in, the habit of flayes, | 


fearing, as they ſaid, the delpotilm of * Pompey, 
_ Ceſar preſented | them. to his, army in this. dif- 
guiſe. By this ſi ght he inflamed his Roman ſol. 
diers with, a dehire of delivering their country 


from the exiſting. tyranny. , He had advanced to 
the frontiers, between Gaul and Italy, N 
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to called, uncertain how to act. If he ſhould 


declare war, it would be neceſſary to ſecure him- 
ſelf a fafe retreat. 5 | 
Ihe city of Ariminum was very convenient for 
5 FO He ſent a detachment to the Rubicon, with 
orders to the commander to ſtop on the banks of 


that river. During his march he gave an enter- 


tainment to his principal officers, and attended a 


combat of gladiators. At the decline of day he 


quitted the table and the ſhew, deſired his gueſts 
to wait for him, and with ſome of thoſe he moſt 


truſted, entered a hired carriage, and arrived at 


357 


his detachment on the banks of the river. He 


ſeemed inclined to paſs it, then changed his in- 
tention—heſitated—advanced—retreated, © If 
Ido not paſs the Rubicon,” ſaid he to Pollio, 


*I am loſt; if J do paſs it, what evils are ready 
to fall on Rome!“ In this ſtate of perplex- 


ity, the hatred of his enemies, their endeavours 
to deſtroy him, their inveterate malice, all prefent- 
ing themſelves to his mind: he exclaimed.— 


4 They will have it ſo; let us go where their 


violence impels, and where the Gods call us: 

© the die is thrown.” He croſſed the boundary, 
made himſelf maſter of Ariminum at day break; 
and ſummoned thither his main army. 

The aſtoniſhment at Rome was as great a as if 
there had been no reaſon to expect ſuch an event. 
The terror was s general, thoſe in the city fled to 
LABOEE 212 Clos 1197 2 A 3 | 
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the countxy;;the inhabitants of the country bought 
refuge in the city. The ſanate aſſembled, de- 


bated, and decided 3 Pompey Was not 


1 


"7 5 in a a ſhork time to aſſemble his e which 
Were ſcattered i in the provinces. © Strike then the 
« earth with your foot,” faid a citizen to him in 
dexifion,. e and bring out of it the legions you 


1 « have. promiſed.” , Pompey. might. bave, found 
; them, 3 in Rome, but it appeared: to. him an un 


fafe. ſtep. to arm a people whom he knew devot. 
ed to Cæſar. He judged it even prudent to re- 
mavye to a diſtance from the city; and, in order to 
appear as if ſtill ſupported: by the republic, he 
induced the ſenate to decree, that any magiſtrate 
or; ſenator, who ſhould refuſe to follow him, 
mould. be accounted an enemy to his country. 
This, proclamation dre after him all thoſe poſ 
ſeſſed of any conſiderable offices, who followed 
bim to Capua, whither.he retired. 2 


Cæſar followed him ſo cloſely, . obliged 


do ſeek ſhelter. in Brunduſum, with the few 
troops he had; from wWhence he embarked for 
Aſia. Thus his rival ſaw himſelf n maſter of Italy, 
and. marched directly for Rome. He put every 
engine in motion to bring back the ſenators, 
whom fear 720 driven thence: he wrote to | all, 


t 


return, in order to aſſiſt him with, their advice. 
His behaviour to thoſe who fell into his hands, 
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was. caleulated to, Utſpbs. thoſe whim he re- 
21 with donfidence. He granted to each 
not only life but liberty. -- AlteHobitbus, his de- 
clared enemy, had ordered one of his ſlaves to 
give him a doſe of poiſon. He ſwallowed it; at 
but learning, whilſt in mometitary! expeCation of | « 
death, the generoſity. which Cisſar ſhewed his 
priſoners; bitterly repented hib precipitation.» but 
the ſlaye, Who had only adminiſtered a ſoporific 
to his maſter; undeteived him, and he lived to 
avail himſelf of the clemency of the conqueror. 

Cæſar was particularly deſirous of gaining Cicero 
te his party, He went to him at his country 
houſe, and preſſed him earneſtly to return to 
Rome, beheving that his example would be fol- 
lowed by many others; and declared to him he 
had no other intention than that of employing 
him to bring about a reconciliation betwixt 
Fompey: and himſelf. The condition made by 
Cicero-for his return to Rome was, that he ſhould 
be at liberty to deliver his ſentiments freely on 
the ſtate of affairs. This anſwer did not pleaſe 
the general, and he leſt the orator, warning him 
im a friendly, though very ſerious! manner, nei- 
ther to do or ſay any thing in the preſent very 
delicate juncture, nnn having r refloted 
1 an it before: hand. | 
Cefar was 1 in the: capital by che ae- 
ef tho people, to whom he ab bogs 
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for ten years ꝑaſt, a kind of inviſible providence, 


that is, he had entiched them unſeen; but, a8 


all things have their. end, the time was now. 


come when the treaſury of the republic muſt 


ſupply his exhauſted coffers, The tribunes repre. 


fented.to him, that it was only allowable to open 


it with the conſent of the conſuls, He anſwered 
them, Arms and laws ill agree; whenever I 
2 ſhall lay down the former, I will obey the lat. 


* ter, As for you, talk as long as you pleaſe, 
2 but, for the preſent, J adviſe you to with. 
te draw.” As the key of the treaſury could 


not de bund, Cæſar ordered the doors to be 
ge broken open. Metellus ſtill oppoſed the mea- 
ſure; when Cæſar, putting his hand on his 
ſword, threatened to kill him, faying, Young 
“ man, yau know it coſts: me more to make ſuch 


t à threat than to execute it.“ Metellus, inti- 
midated, made no reply, and Cæſar took from 


the treaſury three hundred an Pounds 


weight of gold. 
After this he FOI Es e has had "wu ap- 


| e by Pompey of their governments, and 
in their ſtead placed creatures of his own, 


charged with making war on thoſe of Pompey 


in every part of the republic. He reſerved the 


purſuit of his rival for himſelf. After this fit 


brilliant ſucceſs, fortune ſeemed on a ſudden to 


15 Igre: deſer ws 2 5 he e e reverſes in Spain, 


nn 


When news of 
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this change arrived at Rome, ſeveral ſenators, who 
had till then remained neuter, haſtened to join 


| Pompey in Afia : but Cæſar extricated himſelf . 
from difficulties no one believed he could have 


ſurmounted, and returned victorious to Rome. 


5 He got himſelf elected dictator, and, afterretain- 
ing the dignity eleven days, named himſelf 
conſul. During his adminiſtration of this office, 


he conciliated the affections of the people, and 


the eſteem of the remaining patricians, by his 
7 gentleneſs, moderation and equity. 
The greater number of the latter were on the 
fide of Pompey. He reckoned two hundred of 
them, with two who had been conſuls at their 


head, who declared themſelves. the fole Roman 


| ſenate. Theſe held their ſittings in Theſſalonica, 


where Pompey had cauſed a magnificent hall to 
be built for them. This concourſe of patricians, 


amongſt whom were ſome of the moſt virtuous 


men in the republic, cauſed Pompey's party to 


be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Good Cauſe; 
and, to this advantage in point of opinion, he 
added that of ſuperiority of numbers. | 


The Aſiatic general, recovered from his ſu- 
pineneſs, collected together a great number of 
troops, both by ſea and land, and preſented in 


his turn a very formidable appearance to his ad- 
yerfary ; but the latter, not to be daunted, ceaſ- 


ed not to purſue - him, though with a very infe- 
for army, which, *\mall as it was, was ſtill more 


— 
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ETSY : 
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- dimiviſhed, by, « A. nnn check he n 


on the frontiers of Macedonia, a check Which 


was of more conſequence to bim, as the ſuc- 


cus h he expected. by ſea were, at the ſame time, 


intercepted. Cæſar, reduced to a very ſmalt 
number of ſoldiers, and fearing every moment 
to he attaeked ſhould Pompey diſcover his weak - 


35 neſs, wrote kiten after letter to Mark Antony, 


— I; 


on the Italian; abſt to. bark with them and, 
. 


Receiving no . 3 from VER, 
Ster took. the deſperate. ſtep of truſting himſelf 
in (fiſhing, boat, in. the habit of a ſlave, that he 
might himſelf learn the reaſon of the delay, and 


I fat out; through the midſt of: the enemy's fleet, 


- which then lay o on, the coalt of Greece and Italy. 


A violent wind aroſe; the little bark became in 
danger ; and the maſter of it turned pale. His illuf- 
tyious paſſenger, who had not made himſelf known, 


nom diſcovered himſelf, and, taking him by the 


hand, ſaid, ,*© Fear. nothing, friend, you carry 


* Cæſar and bis, fortune. The tempeſt increaſ- 


ing, he was obliged to land again. His ſoldiers, 


hom his departure had duown into he utmoſt 


alarm, with, mingled. tenderneſs, and indigna- 


tion, crauded round bim. 


Uke Why ſaid they, 
cc. ſhould. you, deſpair; ig it nooceflary m bal num 
* . eee e 87111 | 
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Whatever Cönfidence theſe faithful /troogs 
might inſpire him with, he thought it moſt pru- 


dient to enter into fome- pacific, meafures with = 


Pompey. He ſent him the following propaſals: 


ſpace! of three days ; that they ſhould renew 
delt, former friandſhip by the moſt ſolewan oaths, 


ad that they ſhould. return to Italy. Twice, 
whilſb'the/armies lay in view of each other, Ca | 


| fas beld! qut to him the caduceus of peace. Pom- 
pejz/ proud of his ſtrength, as oſten refuſed it: 
but, as the chance of arms is mutable, Caſan, 
with his handful of ſoldiers, blocked him up in 


his. camp, By a like viciſhtude of fortune, Pom- 
pen heat His enemy, and muſt have hol de- 
ſeated had he Purſued him; but he feared an 
ambuſh. ; and, what was the effect of prudence 


in the general, Was looked on, by his: army, 

to eee in On Oey! of retaining the cam 
mand, 

| In this army were many nobility, young Par 

 tricians, who, inſtead: of ſtaying to defend their 


homes. when attacked by Cœſar, bad! diſperſed 
- ;every; fide; and when now, at length, united 


in the camp of Pompey, which they looked on as 
z ſecure retreat, became, as frequently happens, 


unreaſonably confident as they had before 
been, "apprehenſive. Finding themſelyes ſur- ; 
rounded by numerous battalions, they clamor- 
auh demanded. a, deeiſive action, and infpred 


that they ſhould difband their troops in the 
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the troops- with like ardour. :Intoxicated with 
preſumption, they believed every thing already 


at their diſpoſal. The ambitious: appropriated 


to themſelves the conſular and tribunitian forces, 


the curule chairs, and pontifical veſtments; the 


avaritious ſeized, in imagination, the wealth of 


Cæſar, and confiſcated the property of his richeſt 
adherents. One aſked his magnificent gardens 


at. Baiz, another was contented with his elegant 
manſion. In a word, all were leſs employed on 


the-means of conquerin g than in the diſtribution 
of the fruits of victory. As if,” ſays an hiſto- 


nan, * they had ſome petty king to engage 


f 2956. 


Battle of 


6e with, and not that Cæſar, who had taken a 


e thouſand towns by aſſault, ſubdued more than 
an hundred different nations, obtained victo- 
« ries without number, and taken a million pri- 
_ © ſoners, without reckoning nearly er who 


* had periſhed by his ſword.“ 

Ihis ill-judged confidence was founded on the 
number of their forces. Pompey's army con- 
ſiſted of forty-five thouſand foot, ſeven thouſand 
hotſe, and a numerous body of archers and ſling- 


ers; whilſt Cæſar, after all his reinforcements 


8 were arrived, had only twenty-two thouſand men, 
reckoning both foot and horſe ; but theſe were all 


veteran ſoldiers, whoſe valour and diſcipline were 
dreaded, even by Pompey himſelf. In the ſpeech 
which the latter addreſſed to his troops previous 


to. the battle, he did not conceal his K 
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at K“ ſaid he, © your defire which determines 
« me to hazard a battle againſt my own opinion, 
Give me then at leaſt. the ſatisfaction of ſecing 
_ « that I have not truſted uſeleſsly to your valour.“ 
; Czfar,. on the contrary, expreſſed: nothing hut 
confidence. « F riends, ſaid he to his legions, 
* the gr greateſt difficulty is paſt; we ſhall no 
' longer bare to fight with hunger or want, but 

« « who. fled 5 Italy, not varing: to face us, af- 
© ter endeavouring to deprive, us of the honour 
« Ape to our Wiesel Remember the Fannie | 
« ; then le to conquer or die. To-day 
« I offer vou the means of fulfilling. that vow. 
« There i is no retreat. 1 have cauſed your en- 
5 « trenchments to be deſtroyed, that no reſource 
* but victory may remain, and no rene 

* you but the camp of your enemy.“ 

Hiſtorians record that the two. armies, when 
| drawn out, remained for ſome | tne ſilent 
and immoveable. What object, indeed, could 
be offered more dreadful, more afflicting, than 
that of men united by blood and friendſhip, pre- 
pared for the murder of each other. The trum: 
pets ſounded, and the charge began with impetu- 
ofity. - The battle was maintained with equal 
ſucceſs by the infantry ; but the cavalry of Pom- 
pey, though moſt numerous, gave way. It is ſaid 
that Czſar had adviſed his ſoldiers to aim at the 
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faces of ihe eneiny, Whb, Els ſchſibfe of the Tok of 
bono than fearful of bemg disfigured by ſcars, won 

© turned their Backs. Fompey, on beholding* * 
defeat of this choſen cor s, n which he pärtitu- 
kh truſted, Abad of jornidy the other wie 
tants, quitted his army, afid, Hke a man void of 
tkellection or reſolution, Walked with,” flow ſteps, 
td.stwards his camp. Without AY 4 Wörg 
- he retired to his tent, til Heafing that tile Ec: 
| thy; being Hater of the fed, nch attabkced his 
_ Gitrenchiments, he exchinitd: 3% What, even in 

e my camp l After theſe words,” he laid down 

the marks of bis bightty Abd; Eifhuititig hirnlcl, 

took ww flight. | 

The cchofts 4 with Pati had ail the 
ce of the camp, courageotiſly defended it; Which 

__ Feridered Ms Mpht ſtill more inextdfable. Cæſar 
found the tents of the principal officers hung 
with magnificent tapeſtry, their beds ſtrewed with 
flowers, ard their tables prepared as for ſome 
great feſtival. The caſket containing Pompey's 
letters was preſented to him; but he imme. 
ately cauſed tem all to be burnt, © I bad 
* „ faid he, forget erites than be oblig- 
„ * ed to puniſh them.” He ſet all the Roman 
Altizens at liberty; and thofe who eame to him 
were received with affability, and, treated with 
attention. He fhewed much uneaſineſs for 

_ Young Brutus, to whoſe mother, Servilia, he had 
deen attached, and who had joined the oppoſite 
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8 party; and appeared overjoyed; when, after this 
battle he ſaw him come to implore his clemency. 
The ſight of the dead, eſtimated by ſome writers, at 
| twenty-five thouſand, drew tears from the conque- 
vor; and, heaving a profound figh, he faid, * They 
„ Would have it ſo! By their obſtinacy they 
« reduced 'me to the cruel neceſſity of commune” 
ing to avoid periſnling myſelf,” T“ 
Such was the famous battle of Pharfalia; i in Death of 


. Thefaly, which decided the empire of the world. 
: _— fled, overwhelmed with . 2g reflec- | 


mand, who 1367 knew not where to fa a 20 
5 He embarked on board a veſſel, which ſteered to- 
wards Leſbos, whither he had fent his ſon Sexus 
Fompeius z and hĩs wife Cornelia. In this retirement 
| ſhe had heard only of the advantages gained by | 
her huſband, and believed him conqueror. The 
ears of a ſlave, whom his inafter- had fent to | 
inform her of his arrival, announced to her His — 
misfortunes. * The meeting of this pair, which | 


A Ng 


— 


d was witneſſed by the people crouded in the 

- court, was extremely affecting. Cornelia fainted 

n in the arms'of her hufband, who, tenderly ſap- 

m : porting her, talked to her of hopes which he no | 
th longer felt. He took herfelf and fon on 1 | 
or and the reſult of their deliberation was, . 1 
xd that he ſhould retreat to Egypt, where Ptolemy, = 

te 


whoſe father Pompey had reſtored to his throne, 


366 
| then reigned. . The ſon had evinced a gratitude 
which ſeemed to promiſe him a favourable re- 
but when do the n . 


* 
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ception ;- 
friends? 


Before ihe arrival of 8 * Sow: was i £ 


ready decided in the. council of the young mo- 
narch. When the galley which bore him ap- 
peared, a bark was ſent to meet him, in which 
was Achillas, a general of the Egyptian army, 


- and with him, probably to inſpire Pompey with 


confidence, were two Romans, Septimius and 


Salvius. They invited him into the bark, the 5 


ſea not being deep enough to admit the galley 


near the ſhore. The coaſt was lined with ſol⸗ 


diers, and the Egyptian feet ſeemed preparing 
for combat, Theſe appearances gave ſome diſ- 


truſt to Pompey. Cornelia, bathed in tears, en- 


deayoured to detain him. He tore. himſelf from 
her arms, and with his freed man Philip, and 
his ſlave Scenes, went down into the boat. The 


moſt profound filence reigned there. Pompey, | 
willing to break it, ſaid to Septimius, Have 


e not we, friend, ſerved together?” He anſwered 


Aabruptly, No; and Pompey. then, taking a 


book, ſeemed occupied in its peruſal. The eyes 
of Cornelia followed the little bark, and every 


motion by fea or land was to her a ſubject of 
| hope or fear. 


When the boat Mopar. 1 near * Cor- 


nelia, obſerving ſome perſons of diſtinction ap 
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| proaching toward it, e new courag e; but 


at the very moment that Pompey's e man 


aſſiſted him in alighting, Septimius plunged. a 


ſword in his back. Cornelia uttered a ſhriek, 


which was heard to the ſhore, and Pompey, 
incapable either of flight or defence, covered his 
face with his robe, and expired under the wounds 
of Salvius and Achillas. His head was cut off 
to be embalmed, and preſented to Cæſar, and: 
his body left on the ſhore. | His freeman, Philip- 
pus, waſhed it with fea, water, wrapped it in 
one of his robes, and, having made a pile of a 
few rotten planks, the remnants of a wreckt 
' fiſhing boat, he burnt on it his maſter's body. 
An old Roman, who had ſerved under Pompey, 
| aliſted him in the performance of this mournful 
duty. Lentulus, whoſe conſulate had lately ex- 
pired, came up: and ſeeing Philip, whom he re- 


cognized, near the funeral pile; penetrated with 


grief, exclaimed, Is this the end of Pompey the 
Great?“ but being ſeized. by the guards of Pto-. 
lemy, he payed for his tenderneſs. with his life. 
The failors of the galley which carried Cornilia, 
ſeeing the Egyptian Heet in motion, put out to lea, 
and fled with her and young Pompey. 

When the head of Pompey was preſented 
to Cæſar he turned from it with horror, and 
the remembrance. of their former friendſhip 


drew tears from his eyes. He had it interred. 
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with the utmoſt pomp, and exatted from. Pio. 
my the freedom of Pompey's friends, whom he 
had put under arreſt, and received them with 
every teſtimony of the ſincereſt friendſhip. Ile 

wrote to Rome, that the principal advantage he 
had reaped from his victories was, that he every 


day ſaved the life of ſome Roman citizen who 


had taken arms againſt him. It' s remarked 


that every one who had any ſhare in the death 
of Pompey died miſerably;—the young king 


Þ himfelf, Plotinus and Achillas, his two mi- 
niſters; and a rhetorician named Theodotus, 
whoſe ſanguinary advice againſt Pompey had 


prevailed in the council. It was the fate of the 


| latter, to expire in the moſt. dreadful torments, 


inflicted on him as a puniſhment for the . 
of which he had been the cauſe. 
The perfidy which had proved ſo fatal to Pom. 


pey was near becoming equally fo to Cæſar. The 
young monarch and his eounſellors, diſpleaſed at 


not meeting with the gratitude they had expected 


from him, for freeing him from Pompey, attacked 


him in Alexandria, whilſt his army was yet at a 


diſtance. His intrepidity and coolneſs extricateg him 


from a variety of dangers, under which any other 
but Cæſar muſt have ſunk. Vet this great man, wii! 


all his heroifm, had his weakneſſes : he was cap- 
tivated by the charms of Cleopatra; yet it was 
not ſo much ſhe who detained him as * comple- 


tion of his military operations. 
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. Whilſt he ran the greateſt tiſk on the banks of 


the Nile, he was loaded with honours, and inveſt- 
ed with unbounded authority on the ſhores of the 
3 Tiber. With the unanimous conſent of all orders, 


he was named conſul for five years, dictator for one, 


bead, for life, of the college of tribunes, and au- 


thorized to make peace or war as he ſhould judge 


proper. Theſe dignities and powers united in 
bis ſole perſon, made him abſolute maſter of the 


republic. Thus, without either violence or pro- 
ſeription, he poſſeſſed more authority than Sylla 


| had ever gained by the exile and death of an in- 


finite number of citizens. Till he could enjoy 


this rank himſelf, he entruſted the exerciſe of it 
to Mark Antony, whom he named general of 
the cavalry, or lieutenant to the Dictator in 


Italy. On his retutn. from theſe exploits, ſo ra- 


pidly. performed that he himſelf, in his expreſſion 


— I came—I faw—I eee ſeems to 


Sw his aſtoniſhment at them, he fignalized 


his power by divers acts of clemency towards 


his enemies. Cicero, and many others were for- 
tunate examples of it. The reputation of his 
good deeds preceded him to Rome, where he 
made a modeſt entry, but which he dignified by 


wholſomg laws, which reſtored the public tran- 
quillity. His moderation and good morals formed 


2 e e contraſt with the luxury and exceſſes 
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of his T Mark Antony, whom he ir. 


niſhed by ſome days of diſgrace. 


It was no part of the * of Ceſar to 
aaa his power felt by his friends; even his ene- 


mies had nothing to complain of in his manners, 


He endeavoured to conciliate them by bene 
factions. Cato alone eſcaped; from his indul- 


gence, and at this the dictator expreſſed his re- 


gret. This man, whoſe virtue was of the ſtoical 


kind, was a republican both by inclination and 
conviction. After the defeat of Pharſalia, where 
he fought like a lion, he went eto raiſe enemies 
to Czfar amongſt the wild beaſts and burning 
ſands of Africa. In deſpair at his want of ſuc- 
ceſs, he retired to Utica,” where, notwithſtand- 
ing the harſhneſs of his principles, he was ador- 


ed. On hearing of Cæſars approach, Cato 


himſelf entreated the inhabitants to have recourſe 
to his clemency ; but he fòrbad them to place him 
in the number of thoſe who implored favour of 
him, and inſiſted that his name ſhould not be 
mentioned. I will not,“ ſaid he, „be in- 
< debted to à tyrant for favours, which I can 


only conſider as proofs of tyranny: amongſt 


* theſe I reckon the ſparing of life, which im- 
plies the power of putting to death.” It lis 
impoſſible to exert more freedom of will, or act 
with more reflection, in the ſad intention of in- 
flicting death on one's ſelf, than was evinced by 
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Cato. He arranged every thing for his end, and 


enjoyed, with a kind of pleaſure, the advantage 


of diſpoſing of himſelf. He did not kill himſelf 


by the firſt wound, which was not mortal: but 
he would not be ſaved, and himſelf tore open 
the wound. His death cauſed a general ſorrow 
in Utica. Czfar, on hearing of it, ſaid, © Cato, 
* Lenyy thee thy death, fince thou haſt envied 
« me the glory of preſerving thy life.” 

Before this African expedition, the tenth. le- 
gion, which was that which the dictator had be- 
lieved moſt attached to him, revolted. Weary, 
as it is ſaid, of ſuch a reiterated toil, and fearing 
to be drawn into ſtill farther ſcenes of fatigue, af- 
ter having killed their two principal officers, they 
marched from Capua, where they were ſtationed, 


to Rome, with colours flying. Cæœſar placed 


guards at the gates and on the walls, and hav- 
ing taken his meaſures againſt any violence, ſent 


to know what they deſired. We deſire, re- 


plied the legionaries, © to ſpeak to Cæſar him- 
© ſelf. —< Let them come,” he replied, * let 
them repair to the Campus Martius, without 

other arms than their ſwords.” When they 
were aſſembled, the dictator, without attending 


to the timid advice of his friends, went to liſten _ 


to their complaints. The preſence of a general 


famous by ſo many victories, ſtruck them with 


ſuch awe, that no man amongſt then had the 
2 3 3 
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boldneſs to utter a word. He was obliged to en- 


courage them, and they then mentioned their age, 


their wounds, and the long time they had ſerved, 


which gave them reaſon to hope for repoſe. 


They had imagined, that at the moment of 


enterihg on a new war, the general would not 


fail to make them -the moſt liberal preſents to 


engage them to follow him; but their aſtoniſhment 
was exceſſive, when, without ſhewing the leaſt 
ſurpriſe, he coldly ſajd to them: Your demand 
* 15 juſt, I diſband you, and you are at liberty to 


*« depart.” After a moment of filence, obſerving 
their conſternation, he added“ I do not mean, 
© however, todeprive you of the rewards which are 


your due; you fhall receive them when J have 
© conquered my remaining enemies.” At theſe 


words they exclaimed with one voice, © Since you 
< mean to reward us, we intreat you to permit 
us to merit thoſe rewards by new ſervices.” 
But Cæſar, without ſhewing any attention to their 


requeſt, only ſaid, Begone, citizens, return to 
« your homes.” The word citizens ſtruck them 
like a thunder-bolt, and they exclaimed ; © We 


« are ſoldiers, we are foldiers, and would fol- 


« Jow you to Africa.” The dictator pretending 


equally to contemn their offers as he had deſpiſed | 
their threats, turned from them, aud left his tri- 


bunal. They thronged round him, and even fell 


at his feet, conjuring him rather to puniſh them 
than to diſband them ſo diſgracefully. 
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% No;” replied he, © I cannot reſolve to chaſ- 
« tiſe a legion which has been always diſtin- 
« guiſhed by its fidelity, and that I have loved 
with tenderneſs. On my return from Africa, 
« I will beſtow on you the rewards I have pro- 
6 * miſed, but I will learn how to conquer without 

« you. '—< O rather,” they cried, melting into 
tears, rather decimate us than deny us the ho- 
© nour of ſharing your victories—if you refuſe 


© to place us amongſt the legions, we will ſtill 


e follow you as volunteers.” Moved by this 
repentance, it was impoſſible for him to diſſem- 
ble longer; he reſtored them to their title of 
ſoldiers, and promiſed them they ſhould partake 
the fame and profits of his conqueſts. It is not 


to be wondered at, that ſuch a general, with ſuch 


troops, after ſubduing Italy, Aſia, and Greece, 
ſhould alſo bring Africa under fubjection. He 
permitted Carthage and Corinth to be rebuilt, and 
thoſe. two cities, which were deſtroyed in the ſame 
year, roſe alſo in one year from their ruins. 
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The adherents of Pompey had aſſembled in Spain 2959. 


round his two ſons. The elder who was of an age 


to command, already gave ſymptoms of his father's - 
capacity. Cæſar did not chooſe to truſt to any 


other an expedition which was to put the ſeal to 


all his former ſucceſſes; nor in fact, would any 


but himſelf have ſucceeded in it. He was here 
| . to dangers and difficulties greater than 
224 
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any he hadever before experienced.” Even his own 
ſoldiers, his veteran legions, were more than once 
diſcouraged ; and his expreſſions and examples 
were alone able to recall them to fatigue and 
battle. All his intrepidity and preſence of mind 


were neceſſary, eſpecially in the famous battle of 


Munda. In circumſtances nearly ſimilar, it had 
been ſufficient for him to ſtop the enfign, who 
had allowed himſelf to be carried away with the 
crowd. © Young man,” faid he, ©. turn—that 


* way lies the enemy; he faced about, and his 


legion followed him. At Munda the dictator 
ſaw his troops giving way, and diſorder gaining 
ground, all ſeemed. loſt: he alighted in, a mo- 
ment, and ſnatching a ſhield from one of his ve- 
terans, ruſhed amidit the thickeſt of the enemy, 
ſaying, © Soldiers do you not bluſh to deliver 


your general into the hands of theſe children?” 


He afterwards ſaid, On other occaſions I have 
s fought for victory, but here I fought for life.” 


This action decided the fate of the Pompeian 
faction. All the ſtrong places ſucceſſively ſur- 


rendered. The elder Pompey, worthy, from his 


filial love and talents, of a better fate, was killed 


in the purſuit. The ſecond concealed himſelf ſo 


completely that the victor could not diſcover him. 
Many of his enemies were delivered, or gave 


themſelves up to him; but all equally ſhared his 


clemency, and he returned to Rome, after having 


ſtifled what he termed a rebellion, 
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He had already triumphed in the capital, on his 
return from the African expedition, on four dif- 
ferent days, for Gaul; Egypt ; Pharnaces, and 


' Juba. The accounts of the triumphal pomp ſur- 


paſs all imagination. The feſtivals and dona- 
tions which accompanied it, would alſo exceed 


all belief, were they not atteſted by hiſtorians of 


veracity : one hundred and fifty pounds ſterling 
were given to each ſoldier, three hundred to each. 
centurion, and treble this ſum to the officers and 
military tribunes; to each citizen ten buſhels of 
wheat, ten meaſures of oil, and a thouſand franks of 
filver. To conclude, a repaſt was ſerved on twenty- 
two thouſand tables with the utmoſt delicacy and 
profuſion. Such were the means: by which the 
diftator obliterated the remembrance of the re- 
public. Below the ſtatue raiſed to him by the 
ſenate, he ſaw this inſcription : © To Cæſar, the 
«. demi-god.” He, however, cauſed the latter part 
to be effaced. He alſo gave orders for replacing the 
ſtatues of Pompey, and by that means, accord- 
ing to the obſervation of Cicero, fecured his own. 

The ceremony terminated by a ſpeech to the 
ſenate, - of which the following expreſſions are 


worthy of remembrance: I will not,” ſaid 
Ceſar, © renew the maſſacres of Sylla and Ma- 
K rius, the very remembrance of which is ſhock- 
25 ing to me. I could have wiſhed to fave the ſtate 


4 without ſhedding one drop of blood, or depriv- 


ing Rome of a ſingle citizen; but this was not 
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4 f in my power. Now that my enemies are ſub. 


ce dued, I will lay aſide the ſword, and endea- 
« your ſolely, by my good offices, jo gain. over 
ce thoſe who continue to hate me.” And, in 


reality, he made uſe of his power fo the reſti- 


tution of good order only. 1 
So extenſive an authority conferred on one man 


for his whole life, though it announced the fall 


of the republic, was not regarded by the people 


with an evil eye. It was not the ſame with re- 
ſpett to the title of king, which the dictator 


wiſhed to have beſtowed on him. He had the 
whole power of one, and even abſolute power, 
which is moſt eſſential; and it was an incon- 
ceivable mania in ſuch a man as Cæſar to ſigh for 
a name which he knew to be odious to the Ro- 

His flatterers, at the head of whom ap- 


$14 Mark Antony, at a. public feaſt pre- 
| ſented him a diadem covered with flowers.— 
Cæſar obſerving that the compliment was not fa- 


vourably received, put it back, The next day 
all his ſtatues were diſcovered to be adorned with 


crowns—the people murmured—the tribune had 


them removed. But the dictator blamed their 
care, and the people openly expreſſed their diſ- 


like of his reproof; but received with tranſports 
of joy the refufal of Czfar to accept this 11 


which ſome petitioners had beſtowed on him ; 


whom he ne ſaid, yy 1 call myſelf . wn 


not king.” >, 1.1 8 
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On the other hand, whatever endeavours 
the dictator made to gain over the patricians 
and obtain forgiveneſs for his good fortune, 
they were unſucceſsful. It was in vain he re. 


ſtored to ſuch exiles, as returned, all that could 


be recovered of their property. They remained 
more angry for what they had loſt, than grateful 
for what they recovered. It was in vain alſo that 
he affected to ſhare dignities and offices with his 
friends. The leaſt preference gave offence. It 
was his paſſihg over a right of this kind, which 
procured a leader to the malcontents. Caius 
Caſſius, always a zealous republican, became a 
perſonal enemy to Cæſar, from his having given 
an honourable pretorſhip to Brutus, in prefer- 
ence to him, and he had the art of making the 


rival, who had been preferred to him, the chief 


inſtrument of his revenge. 
Czfar, it has been already ſeen, felt the ten- 
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Brutus. 


derneſs of a parent for Brutus, which, after the 


battle of Pharſalia he had publicly evinced. But 
the prætor reckoned that Brutus, amongſt his 
anceſtors who had driven Tarquin from Rome, 
and was beſide nephew and ſon-in-law to Cato, 
of Utica; three circumſtances highly capable of 


balancing in his heart this equivacal paternity.” 
Caſſius, to whom the credit of Brutus and the 


conſideration he enjoyed in the ſenate, was ne- 


ceffary for the ſucceſs of his undertaking, attacked 
him on the fide of republican enthuſiaſm, which 
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he found means' either to awaken in him, or 


wherewith to inſpire him. The magiſtrate repeat- 


edly found theſe words traced on his ſeat of 


juſtice:— Brutus, thou ſleepeſt; thou art no 


"8 longer the ſame Brutus.” — He knew alfo, that 


'on the baſe of the ſtatue of his anceſtor, Brutus, 
had been written :—© Would to the Gods that 


« ſcendants reſembled thee.” —Caflius who ob- 
ſerved him, diſcovered that theſe indirect re. 
proaches made this impreſſion on him. He then 


opened his mind to Brutus, and ſo earneſtly 


repreſented the neceſſity of getting rid of the 


tyrant, to deſtroy the tyranny, that he made Bru- 


tus as eager as himſelf to gain accomplices. 


His wife, Portia, a daughter worthy of Cato, 


obſerved, by the penſive looks of her huſband, 
that his mind was employed on ſome great 


ſcheme. She reſolved on diſcovering whence 


his uneaſineſs proceeded, Did you not, ſaid 
ſhe one day to him, © eſpouſe. me to ſhare with 


you your good and evil fortune? But how can 


I ſoathe your ſufferings or lighten your ſorrows, 
« if you allow me to remain in ignorance of 
them? — Do you fear my indiſcretion ?” — 

” Daughter of Cato, and wife of Brutus, could I 
fail to keep your ſecret.? But I was defirous of 
« proving my. own fortitude, and J find J am ca- 
« pable of ſupporting pain.” She at the ſame 


time diſcoyered to him a deep wound ſhe had 
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made in her thigh, with intent to try, if in caſe of 
neceſſity, ſhe: could preſerve her filence in the 
azonies of torture. This. proof of her firmneſs 
determined Brutus, and he er to her the 
plan and manner of the conſpiracy. -  *, 

More than ſixty fenators entered into th | Many 
of them had ſerved under. Cæſar from the com- 
mencement of the civil wars, and been always 
greatly attached to him. As in ſo extenſive a 


conſpiracy ſomething muſt eſcape, like a fire, 


which, though in embryo, ſtill caſts out ſome 
ſparks, a rumour of it reached Cæſar. His friends 
would have directed his ſuſpicions to Mark 
Antony and Dolabella, but the dictator replied: 
I much leſs diſtruſt thoſe plump and well 
* combed men, than the pale and meagre, ſuch 
as Caſſius and Brutus.“ Vet he deſpiſed taking 
any” precautions, © Since it is better,” he ſaid, 
to die at once, than to live in perpetual dread 
of. death.” Upon the ſame principle, when 
ſome friends aſked him what kind of death was 
moſt defirable, he anſwered : © That which is 
5 . ee But, however ſpeedy it may be, the 

receiving it from a hand beloved, muſt doubtleſs 
© add mach to its terrors.” 


Ceæſar ſtill adhered to his fatal intent of getting 8 


himſelf, declared ; king, before he ſet off in an 
important war, which he meditated againſt the 


Parthians. He intended, after avenging the. 


death of Craſſus, and the Romans who had pe- 
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coaſting along the Cafpian Sea to Mount Caucaſus, 


to paſs into Scythia, thence into Germany, from 


Germany to Gaul, and then to return to Italy, 


after having completed the tour of his 'empire.— 
Sixteen legions, and ten thouſand cavalry, were 


already aſſembled for this expedition; but Cotta, 
the keeper of the Sybilline books, declared it 
could only ſucceed under a king. In order to 
conciliate ſcruples of the Romans with the declara- 
tions of religion, Cotta was to aſk. the ſenate for 


Ceæſar to bear the title of dictator at Rome; but 


that they ſhould authorize him, by a decree, to 
wear the diadem in all the provinces of the repub- 


© he. This propoſition was to be brought forwyd 
on the ides of Marg. 


Death of 


Cæsar. 


Omens and prodigies are ſaid to have appear- 
<4 warning Cæſar to be on his guard—human 
figures of fire were ſeen fighting in the air—a 


victim ſacrificed by the dictator was found to be 


without a heart—a violent wind in the night-time 


burſt open the doors and windows of the cham- 
ber in which Cæſar and his wife Calphurnia ſlept. 


The latter was not waked, but Cæſar heard her 
utter indiſtin&t words, accompanied with fighs, 


Terrified by alarming dreams, ſhe conjured him 


not to go out of his houſe on that fatal day. Spur- 


ina, a celebrated diviner, had adviſed him to be 
careful of that day, when ſome great danger 
threatened him. Cæſar, met Spurina, on his way 
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to the ſenate, to get that decree paſſed he ſo 
earneſtly defired, and ſaid to him, with a ſmile, 
The ides of March are come.” — True,“ re- 
plied Spurina, but they are not paſſed.” 

The conſpirators, on the other hand, were not 
without great apprehenſions. Their plot had 
got abroad; people whom they had not entruſted 
| ſpoke to them of it. No man addreſſed the 
dictator, opened his lips, made a geſture to him, 
which did not ſtrike them with terror, In this 
fate of things, with the utmoſt confidence on 
one fide and apprehenſion on the other, all the 

actors of this tragic ſcene met in the hall of tho 
ſenate; The conſpirators, as if by chance, got 
round the dictator. Some drew Mark Antony 
and others, who might have defended him, out 
of the hall, on various pretences, Some offered 
him petitions, others bent down before him in 


ſupplication, and took hold of the bottom of his ö | 


robe. One amongſt them raiſed it haſtily up, and 
muffled his head in it. He felt- himſelf ſtruck, 
and dexterouſly diſengaged himſelf, exclaiming, 
Perfidious Caſca, what art thou doing?“ but 
which ever way he turned, he ſaw only drawn 
ſwords and daggers raiſed and ready to ſtrike 
him. The conſpirators were ſo crouded round 
him, and aimed at him with fuch eagerneſs, that 

they wounded each other. The victim till - 
 firuggled, till ſeeing Brutus amongit his murder- 

ers, he only ſaid, in broken accents, © and thou 
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* too, my beloved Brutus!“ Then, no lon ger Ue- 


fending himſelf, he fell at the foot of Pompey's 
ſtatue, and expired. Marius and Sylla, the moſt 
cruel of tyrants, died in their beds; Pompey | 


and Cæſar, who had never but in war ſhed 
blood, without regret, were ſacrificed by aſſaſ- 
ins. . F)) tn, 


The ſenators, who were wholly unaware of 


the blow, were ſo aſtoniſhed that not one of them 
quitted his ſeat, either to defend Cæſar or afjilt 


the conſpirators. When the dictator had breath 


ed his laſt tigh,; Brutus, advancing to the middle 
of the hall, erideavoured to account for and ex- 
cuſe his conduct to the conſcript fathers ; but 
nobody liſtened to him; all ruſhed towards the 
doors, and ſo great was the confuſion that many 
wounded themſelves againſt the daggers of the 
conſpirators, whilſt others were ſtifled in the 
preſs. In a moment the utmoſt alirm was f pread 
throughout the town. The mechanics ſhut up 
their ſtalls, the merchants their houſes; the peo- 
ple thronged to the ſenate to ſee the corpſe, and 
learn the circumſtances of the murder. The 
conſpirators, 4 in the mean time, paſſed through 
the ftreets with looks of exultation; their 58 
ſwords in their hands, preceded by a herald 


bearing on a lance a cap, the ſymbol of liberty. 


They ſtopped in the public ſquares and addreſſed 
the people, who wandered about, without end 
or Fe with ö of ſorrow and affright. 


1 
2 
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Their opinion of this action was ſcarcely ever 


altered. They at firſt ſnewed ſo much indigna- 


tion at it, that the conſpirators thought it prudent 


to ſecure the capitel, and ſhut themſelves up 
within. The next day they came down and ſpoke 


to the people, and for a moment fancied them- 


ſelves favourably heard, But the ſadneſs which 
fueceeded to the firſt tokens of approbation, made 
them return to their fortreſs. Dolabella and An- 
tony were at that time conſuls. The firſt, though 
aden with favours from Cæſar, declared for the 
tonſpirators. He thought himſelf ſo ſure of the 
people, that he ventured to propoſe that a feſti- 
val ſhould be inſtituted for the ides of March, 
| fithilar to that which was annually celebrated for 
the foundation of Rome. But the propofal gave 
ſo much diſguſt, that he was obliged to take re- 
ſuge in the capitol. Antony, the other conſul, 
| ted in a contrary manner. 
in danger of his life, from his known attachment 
to the diftator, but had been faved by Brutus. 
He then concealed himſelf, but was no ſooner 
informed of the diſpofition of the people, than 


he appeared again with the faſces ; gathered to- 


gether ſome friends of Cæſar's, and for the firſt 
ſep, as conſul, ordered Le pidus to bring a legion 


he commanded at a ſmall diſtance, and Raton 


Himſelf in the Campus Martius. 
VOL. 111. e 


He had at firſt been 
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The next dawn ſaw the conſcript fathers 
aſſemble: no conjuncture was ever more deli- 
cate. The queſtion to be decided was, whether 
Cæſar had been a lawful magiſtrate, or an uſurper; 
and whether thoſe who had killed him, merited 
reward or puniſhment. . After ſuch debates as 
might be expected from ſuch a queſtion, Antony 

on dhe point of beholding the memory of the 
; dictator condemned, brought forward the fol. 
| lowing arguments to the ſenate, which wrought 
a change in the diſpoſition of men's minds: © If,” 
_ "aid he, the dictator be declared a tyrant, I 
« foreſee. nothing but tumult and confuſion 
throughout the empire. The republic will be 
«<- without magiſtrates, the armies without lead- 
ers, the provinces without governors. Since all 
< theſe hold their poſts from, Cæſar, if he were 
* an uſurper, they muſt be all given up, and 


| 

{ 

* his body, conformably to the ordinances of our 
, anceſtors, be ignominiouſly . dragged through 
« the ſtreets of Rome, and thrown. into the Ti- T 
< ber. With what eyes will the populace, who L 
- 05 him, behold ſuch a ſpectacle? Cicero Y 
for this reaſon and others, expreſſed with his y 
uſual eloquence, was for dropping the queſtion, if 
whether Cæſur was a tyrant or not, and burying b 
all reſentment, ; in a g general amneſty; ; but, con- f 
trary to his advice, it was inſerted i in the decree, a 


that nothing which the dictator had ordered dur- 
1ng his adminiſtration ſhould be changed; 
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_ eonſequence of which the orator thus expreſſed 
himſelf in a letter to his friend' Atticus, 6 The 
« tyrant is no more; but the tyranny ſtill ſubſiſts: 
we teſtify the utmoſt joy at his death, and at the 
% ſame time confirm all his ordinances. ws The am- 
neſty cauſed an apparent reconciliation.” Brutus; 
Caſſius, and their friends, left the capitol, and the 
rivals embraced and entertained each other. 


The conſpirators, by this conciliatory meaſure, 5 


| loſt the appellation of Tyrannicides. The peo- 
ple looked on 'them more favourably ; but An- 


tony, whoſe intereſt it was not to let them* en- 


joy even a momentary favour, found means to 
awaken the popular rage and hatred. He cauf- 
ed the will of Cæſar to be e publickly read. His 
tokens of remembrarice to thoſe who had ſince 
become his murderers, raiſed the public indigna- 
tion againſt them. His legacies to the people, 
which recalled the remembrance of his former 
benefactions, excited the moſt lively and bitter 
regret for his loſs. Sighs were heard, and tears 


were ſeen to flow on all ſides, till Brutus, by a 


well imagined ſpeech, calmed the emotions, 

which, like the waves, fore-runners of a ſtormy 
ſea, began to agitate the multitude. But the 
breath of Antony raiſed a new tempeſt. On a-ſcaf- 
fold, erected and decorated in the forum, appeared 


a ſmall temple conſtruſted of gilt wood, reſem-. 
bling th that of Venus. Within this was an "EY | 
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him, ang, more particularly the title of Father of 


hed, whoſe purple curtains, drawn. up with gold. 
fide it, the robe * had worn the day he was 


pectaale. Antony mounted the .roftra, and, 
in the funeral oration he pronounced from it, 
omitted nothing likely to make an impreſſion on 
the minds of his hearers, After recounting the 
. conqueſts of the deceaſed, he recapitulated the 


manity, courage, eloquence, and generoſity ; 
recalled to the minds of the people the oaths 
they had taken to Czfar, oaths the moſt ſolemn 
for his defence; be held up to them the robe 
ſtained with his blood ; ſhewed the rents through 


the canſul had dane ſpeaking, a ſtander by, once 


hen, ſaid he, © is all which remains of that 


c harq, once beloved by the gods, and reſpected, 
1 even to adoration, by *. 5 At The ſame mo- 
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diſcovered the embalmed body of Cæſar, and, be- 


aſſaſſinated. 1 . 
The whole town. Crapded to this mounful 


honours; which the ſenate had beſtowed upon 


his Country. He extolled his virtues—his hu- 


( 

| 
Which be had received the fatal wounds, and, ; 
WUmPoring them, © Great Jupiter !” he exclaim- . 
Fe.) ye gods, proteQtors of the Roman em- 1 
; « fre l J call on you ta witneſs that I had me- h 


_ * Qitated to avenge. him. The decree: of the 


A canſcript fathers alone binds my hands,” When 


more. unſolding the robe of Cæſar, words in- 
ter woven with tears found out their way“ This 
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ment, a figure of Cæſar in wax was brought for- 
ward, on whick the wounds he had received | 


appeared as if fil} bleeding. 


The people, wrought up to fury by o man 
circumſtances, were not to be reſtrained. The fo- 
rum reſounded with imprecations, threats and cries 


of reyenge. One of the ſpectators propoſed that 
his obſequies ſhould be no longer deferred. They tore 


up the feats of the magiſtrates, and of them formed 


apile. When the temple began to be conſumed; 
the veteran foldiers, the former companions of 


dis tolls, threw the military rewards they had 


received! from him into the flames, Many las 
des alfo facrificed their jewels, the ornaments 
of tAtir children, and whatever they had moſt vas 
luable about them, Though! guards had been 
placed round the forum, the populace ſnatched 
ſome of the lighted brands, and ran furiouſly 


towards the houſes of the conſpirators; but from 


this no great evil enſued, as they had collected 


together their domeſtics and friends; who eaſily | 


ulſed'a multitude, armed only with rage and 

afflition. Brutus and Caffius, to avoid worſe 
uten, quitted the town, where no one was 
fue who ad r not put on earn for the dic- 
tator. 

The ſenate were greatly offended at Antony 


for this whole affair, which, after the reconcilia- 
don that had enfucd' n the amneſty, they looked on” 
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as a degree of treachefy. To appeaſe the dif. 

content. of the ſenate, the conſul propoſed the 

recall of Sextus, that ſon of Pompey: whom Cæſar 

had never been able to diſcover, and, at the 

ſame time, puniſhed thoſe who had been fore. 

moſt in the tumult: but, whilſt recovering the 

favour of the ſenate, he loſt that of the people. 

The dangers with which he declared himſelf 

G threatened, whether feigned or real, ſerved him 

for a reaſon to aſk. permiſſion for a guard. When 

this was obtained, he choſe out fix thouſand le- 

| gionaries, who had ſerved with him under Czfar, 

Nothing in the city could any longer oppoſe 

him. He nominated magiſtrates, diſtributed the 

command of armies and governments, according 

. to the hints he found in the tablets. of the dic. 
4 © tator, which he received from his ſecretary. He 
had one brother a tribune of the people, and 
another a prætor; and ſecured Lucullus in his 

| Intereſt, who was his friend before, by procuring 
for him the dignity of Pontifex Maximus, vacant 
by the death of Cæſar, as well as by marrying 

| his daughter Antonia to the ſon of the pontiff; 
ſo that, in a ſhort time he ſaw, himſelf inveſted 
with all the authority the dictator had enjoyed, 
and, like him, poſſeſſed it undivided. | 
But he ſoon found a rival in Oftavius the 
Y grand nephew. of Julius Cæſar. This young 
man had received an excellent education; he 5 
ſaid to have n in public from the time he 
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was nine years of age, and, at ſeventeen, deliver- 


ed the funeral oration of his grand-mother. © His 
_ perſon was advantageous ; his great uncle had 


tenderly loved him, and, by his will adopted him 


as his ſon. Cæſar had intended to lead him 


againſt the Parthians, that he might. have an op- 


portunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf. But, till the 


time of his departure, the dictator did not retain 


him in idleneſs near his perſon, but had ſent him 


to perfect himſelf in rhetoric at Apollonia, under 
the famous rhetorician Apollodorus. Octavius 


was in that city when the news of the tragical 
end of Cæſar reached him. Some adviſed him 
to conceal himſelf, others, at leaſt, to remain 

where he was; but, above all things, not to de- 


dare himſelf the adopted ſon of the dictator, 


leſt he ſhould be included in his diſgrace. He 


however, following his own opinion, ſet off, and 
reached Brunduſium, where the greater part of 
the troops afſembled by Cæſar, preparatory to 


his eaſtern expedition, were ſtationed. They no 
ſooner heard of the arrival of the nephew of their 


general, than they offered him not only their 
ſervices, but all the proviſions and ammunition 
depoſited in that city, with intent to be tranſ- 
ported into Aſia. He, beſides, ſeized on the 
money appropriated for the payment of the 


troops, and the tribute which the provinces 


yoond: the {eas were ſending to Rome. As he 
2 C 4 | 


30a | 
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_ through Campania, he was joined by 
the friends of Cæſar, his relations, freed men, 


and even ſlaves. The veterans, who were in- 


debted to him for poſſeſſions in Italy, alſo. offer. 


ed their ſervices to Octavius. When he drew 
near Rome, the greater part of the magiſtrates 


and offioers of the army went out to meet him; 
Antony, alone failed on this occaſion in the 


- cuſtomary: forms, and ſent not even a ſervant ta 


compliment him. This was pointed out to Oc- 


tavius, who modeſtly anſwered, It becomes 
© me who am a young. man, and only a private 


ic perſon, to go and pay my reſpects to one who 
« is my elder, and who. fills the 988 important 
« office in the republic.” JT 
Octavius was at this time only eighteen. It 


is impoſſible to deny but that he was ſingularly ' 
favoured by fortune ; yet. it muſt be acknow- 


tedged he. ſhewed himſelf highly deſerving of her 


favours on this occaſion, and it would be difficult 


to point out, during the remainder of his life, 


: any falſe ep wherewith to reproach him. Whilt 


yet almoſt a child, he formed the bold: deſign of 


ſucceeding the dictator, leſs in his property than 


bis power, and towards this end he invariably 
. proceeded, without ſuffering himſelf to be either 


alarmed or retarded by the obſtacles in his way. 
He concealed this intention. under the pretence 


of avenging his adopted father, which was the 
apparent motive of all his actions, whilſt he con- 
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| Rantly employed the love and protection of the peo- 
ple towards the attainment of his ambitious views. 
Hefore he viſited Antony he cauſed the act of 
his adoption to be acknowledged before the præ- 
tor, and rendered it ſacred bythe ceremonials uſual 
on ſuch occaſions. From this time he took the name 
of Caius Julius Cæſar Octavianus. He then pre- 
ſented himſelf to the conſul, after having thanked 
| him for the attachment he had ſhewn to his fa- 
| ther, he entreated him to aſſiſt him in revenging 
huis murder, and coneluded by declaring to An- 
dony that he meant immediately to pay the legacies 


left by the dictator to the people and ſoldiers; 


requeſting him, for that purpoſe, to deliver up to 
bim, as Cæſar's heir, the money he had removed to 
bis. ownhouſe, and even to lend him what ſhould: be 
neceſſary, as the ready money left by his father would 
not ſuffice. The conſul, who perfectly compre- 
kended the tendency. of this harangue, replied 
that this: ſum, befides being much leſs than he 


# 


imagined, belonged to the republic; that-it had ; 


been already, in great part, diſtributed: amongſt 


the magiſtrates, and he was ready to reſtore him 


the remainder ; but,“ added he, © allow me 
* to adviſe. you, young man, not to employ 


this money in uſeleſs liberality. The populace 


is an inſatiable. monſter, who always pays 
_ © the good: it receives with ingratitude: You 
„„ who are verſed in the Greek hiſtorians, ought 


-© to know, that the favourites of the multitude 
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8 are rarely long lived, and that their affe tion 
| KC is more inconſtant than the waves of the 


.. * ſea." 


But Haste had an his boden a | 
convinced that Antony had only refuſed him 
the money to prevent him from obtaining the fa- 
your of the people, he put up to ſale the houſes 


and lands which had belonged to the dictator, 
declaring that he wiſhed to inherit from him no 


more than he could enjoy, without depriving fo 


many. families of the effects of his intended liber- 


ality. Antony perplexed the fale, by cauſing 


the effects of which it was compoſed to. be re- 


claimed; ſome by their former poſſeſſors, from 


whom they had been taken during the civil wars, 


and others, as having been once confiſcated, 
and therefore belonging to the republic. Octa- 


vianus, to terminate the delay, put up his own pa- 


trimony to ſale, and, with the produce, imme- 


diately ſatisfied a part of the legacies. He gave 
a proof of firmneſs which did him much honour, 
reſpecting a privilege granted by the ſenate to 


Cæſar, which was that of having a gilt chair 
and golden crown placed for him at the theatre, 
which was to be continued after his death to 
perpetuate and immortalize his memory. At 


the games then given, Octavianus did nat fail to 
ſend the chair and the crown. The ædile re- 


fuſed to place them. Octavianus complained to 
Antony, to whom the conſul coldly anſwered, 
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he mi conſult the ſenate; and © I,” ceplicn | 


Octavianus, © whilſt you are conſulting, will have 
them -placed ;” which he accordingly did: 


He mounted the roſtra, and lamented bitterly 


the, obſtacles raiſed to the fulfilling thoſe duties 


which he owed in gratitude to the memory of 


ſo reſpectable a father and a hero. Sacrifice, 
ſaid he, apoſtrophizing Antony, as if he were 
preſent, © ſacrifice me to your vengeance if you 
* will; but inſult not the manes of that great 
man to whom you are indebted for your dig- 
[2 nity. Suffer me, at leaſt, to diſcharge the le- 
&.gacies he bequeathed to his follow citizens; 
e and all beyond I will willingly abandon to 
1 your inſatiable avarice. I eſteem myſelf ſuffi- 
* ciently rich if I have but the means of diſtri- 
„ buting to the people what my father, by ho 
c will, bequeathed them. 23 

This conduct taught v ION that he had to 
deal with an adverſary more dangerous than from 
his age could be imagined. Their friends 
perſuaded them to be reconciled, and the conſul 
yielded the more willingly, as he ſtood in need of 
the credit tlie young heir of Cæſar enjoyed with 
the people, to obtain the government of Cif+ 
alpine Gaul. Iqhis government extended its 
power to the very gates of Rome. It was by 
; means of this: that Cæſar had begun to ſeize the 
authority, and that the conſul now hoped to 


4 maintain it. 
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The two rivals, united rather by 
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EET policy than aſſection, again quarrelled, were 
gagain reconciled, and at length proceeded to 


apen diſſention. The ſenate filently fomented 
the ill underſtanding between them, and favour. 
ed Octavianus whom they believed the leaſt for. 
midable of the two: He was ſupported by all 


the influence and eloquence of Cicero. Otta- 
vianus, on his fide, apparently conſcious of the pre- 


ference given him by the conſeript fathers over 
his rival, ſhewed himſelf diſpoſed to maintain by 
forte the advantage be already poſſeſſed. 
Without title or command as a general, he re- 
tained whale legions under his orders, and the 


ſenate allowed him ſo to do, in hopes of oppo · 


ſing him to Antony; who wiſhed, after his con- 


ſulate, to ſettle himſelf in the | poſſeſſion of Cif- 
algine Gaul. Decimus Brutus, the murderer of 


Czſar, who held this command by the gift of 


 the/diftatbr, was deſirous of retaining it; and 
ſkirmiſhes enſued between the competitors in 


which the conſuls Hirtius and Panta were killed: 
Brutus eſcaped:only by the aſſiſtance of Octavianus. 
When he would have exprefled' his gratitude 
for it, the young Victor only ſaid, © You are un- 


* der no obligation to me, ſince 1 did not aſſiſt 
| you from love to you, but to chaſtiſe the inſo- 


« lence of Antony; who may yet: ſome day be⸗ 


| 5 come my friend ; whilſt to you, who have 
4 ſtained your hands in the blood of my! father 


* muſt be wn. The fucceſs ob- 
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tained by Octavianus gave Brutus fo great an aſ- 
 cendancy over Antony that he obliged: him to 
give up the government to which he made pre · 
tenſions, and repaſs the Alps, which he did 


ed to 1 his proviſion and baggage —— 
bim. 
| l army, in 78 1 Alps, red the 


utmoſt extremity of hunger. He: called in vain 


to his aſſiſtance Lepidus Plancus and Pollio, 
all former friends of Ceſar, armed and fighting 


rady” to aſſiſt him, but he was too diſtant. Plan- 
cus, who maintained a ſecret correſpondence 


with all parties, ſent an ambiguous anſwer. . That 


of Lepidus expreſſed that he did not deſire to 


with ſo much precipitation, that he was oblig - 


in different parts of the republic againſt the con- 
ſplrators. Pollio replied, he ſhould: be always 


397 


ſaare the ſtigma thrown on Antony by the ſe- 


nate, who had declared him an enemy to his 
cauntry, yet, he proteſted, whatever orders he 


might receive from it, he would never act againſt 
bis friend. Lepidus was the neareſt. Antony | 
extricated- himſelf from the Alps, and, without 


preinforming him, went with the remnant of his 
amy, and encamped near that of Lepidus. He 
went to viſit him, clothed in mourning, his haiy 
diſordered; and his beard long. The legionaries 
Who, under Ceſar, had often been commanded 
by Antony, and who were attached to him, were 
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advantage of the riſing emotion, and would have 
| ſpoker to them, but Lepidus ordered the trum- 
pets to drown his voice. This artifice, far from 


injuring Antony, only gave offence to the fol- 
diers. They, with one accord, quitted the 
former, and went over to the latter; and, in the 


firſt tranſports of their anger, offered to kill theit 


former general; but Antony ſaved his life and 


ſuffered him to retain a command in his army. 


OQtavianus in the mean time, reſtored to himſelf, 
reſolved on a ſincere reconciliation, to which he 
was decided by the exhortations of the conſil 
Panſa, Who revealed to him, when dying, the 
artifices of the ſenate, and the reſolution taken 


by the conſcript _ equally. to ruin bolt 


| be. 
rivals. i TID 4.4 Ti 2 Ot 


In reality, the partiality . be e Gr the 
* was decided; it favoured them on 
all occafions. Octavianus at firſt oppoſed their ar- 


tifice with like-artifice, and afterwards; when he 
became in a ſtate ſo to do, with force.” He had 


gained the greateſt influence over the mind of 
Cicero, by flattering him, and making him be- 


lieve he meant to be guided wholly: by his ad- 


vice; and the orator, advanced in years, became 


an entire friend to this youth. He forwarded the 


deſire ſnewin by the latter to be conſul ; a dig- 
nity of which he declared himſelf to be Anbido 


for no other reaſon, . than to have Cicero for his 
colleague, that he might learn to govern under fo 
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great a maſter. The vanity of Cicero could not 
reſiſt this argument, and he was weak enough to 
offer this plan of adminiſtration to the ſenate, by 
| whom 1t was ridiculed. But he obtained a diſ- 
penſation for his pupil with regard to age, when- 
ever, circumſtances ſhould permit him to be 
elected conſul. Octavianus was not long before he 
gave riſe to them. He repreſented the ſervice he 
had, rendered the republic, by ſupporting An- 
tony againſt Brutus, as entitling him to the 
conſulate; and on the refuſal of the ſenate, 
Oftavianus, like his father, paſſed the : Rubicon, 
and arriving at Rome, had the gratification of 
having the conſular faſces borne before him m- 1 
only twenty years of age. 1 ; Ce 1 | 
The preponderance of Oftavianusi in. Ids com- Second 110 


f pelled Brutus and Caſſius to leave it; the former Hg | [4 
4 retiring to Greece;-.the latter to Aſia. Theſe | | [ 
i countries were covered with Roman ſoldiers, ſcat- / | (i | 
f tered over them after the battle of Pharſalia, and 1 bit 
. ſome even in large bodies, who had joined the | | I} 
. ſlandards of the fugitive conſpirators. Theſe two j | 
I principal leaders now ſummoned them to theirs, 11 

and of them compoſed armies of ſufficient ſtrength f iq fl 
f to ſubdue. whole provinces. They found beſide j 
5 magazines of arms and proviſions, provided by wn 


5 if the dictator for the expeditions he had. meditated- 1 
The quæſtors, their open accomplices or ſecret 1 
10 adherents, filled the military cheſts with the. 1 
tributes, received for the republic. The conſpi - i 
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rators gave information of their ſucceſs to the 
- ſenate, the greater part of which aſſiſted them at 
leaſt with their wiſhes. But this did not prevent 
Octavianus from giving a deciſive blow to his ad- 


verſaries. The power he then had in Rome is evi. 


dent, from his citing the conſpirators to appear, 
condemning them to perpetual exile, and confi: 
cating their property. But as Brutus and Caffius 
were at the head of twenty legions, Octavianus 
judged it would be difficult to, deſtroy them 
without the aſſiſtance of Antony and Lepidus. 
Theſe two leaders had ſeventeen legions at 
their command. The youthful conful, who by 
the interpoſition of friends was once more recon- 
ciled to them, engaged them to paſs the Alps 

and enter Ciſalpine Gaul. The ſenate alarmed 
at their approach, and ignorant of the good un- 
derſtanding ſubſiſting between them and Ottayi- 
anus, ordered him to oppoſe their undertaking : he 
was delighted at the opportunity which offered, 
of obliging his rival. Before he left Rome, he 
gave Pædius, his colleague and creature, the 


charge of infinuating to the ſenate as if from him. 


elf that it would be advantageous to the repub- 
lic to annul the decree by which Antony and 
Lepidus were declared enemies to their country, in 


order not to drive citizens of ſuch conſequence to 


deſpair; Antony in particular, who was a great 
general. This propoſal was by no means agree- 
- able to the - conſcript * fathers; yet, as they 
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ſuſpeRted it was made by the edpſent of Oftayianus, 
aud that it would therefore he dangerous to reject 
i, they wrate to him for his advice. The conſul 


40% 


wilingly acquieſced in the Tequeſt of his col - x 


league: hut, in order to deceive the ſenate, i in- | 


ſued them by his letter, that bis army had, in 


ſome degree, compelled him to conſent. An- 


tony fpewed his gratitude for this conceſſion, by 


ſarrißaing Deeimus Brutus to the common cauſe ; 
he was couſin to the: chief conſpiratyx of that 


ume, and hed been the friend of Antony. He had 


taken refuge with a Gallic lord, to whom he had 
formerly rendered ſome ſervices and who ungrate · 
fully informed Antony of his retreat, who wrote 


hack to the Gaul t9 put him to death, and ſend 
hip his head : he js ſajd to haye contemplated it 
vith as air of pugigty, | This was che Aude ito 
A. N 

Tube dreadful prfler far murder and earna ge 
was debated, agreed on, and ſworn to by Of 
vianus, Antony, and Lepidys, with a cool and 
ſudious cruelty, at which we can never ceaſe 


wondering. They met in a {mall ie, formed by 


a river, near Mantua, and ſeated under a tent, 
in ſight of their armies. They there ſettled the 


fate of the empire, and paſſed their jrreyocable | 
ſentence. on thoſe ppfortunate beings who had 
the fatal honour of being known to them. With 
 Teſpebt to the empire, it was agreed, that the | 
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and make War on them; whilſt Lepidus ſhould 


4 houſes and lands dependant on them, from which I nn 
they were to drive the poſſeſſors. Many of thoſe I ade 
unfortunate towns were pointed out, and devoted 1 
before- hand to violence and invaſion, As to 
> vey, if the public treaſury fell ſhort; it was to 


They 1 regulated the means of carrying on the war, 


poſed ſecuring by am addition to their ſtated Pay, 
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ſupreme power ſhould de divided between them 
and that they ſhould rule it for five years with the 
title of triumvirs, and in quality of reformers of 
the republic. 'To Antony was alloted the Trani. 
alpine | and Ciſalpine Gauls; to Lepidus, the two 
Sp ains; to Octavianus, Africa, Sicily and Sardinia: 


| hin Italy, it was agreed, ſhould remain for 


ſonie time in common amongſt them, as well as 
the eaſtern. provinces, which were then in the 
power of”: Brutus and Caſſius. Antony and 
Octavianus were immediately to unite their forces, 


remain' at Rome to maintain the authority of the 
triumvirate. - Aſter adjuſting theſe-preliminaries 


troops, money, and terror. The troops they pro- 


and a promiſe of a ſum of money to be proper 
tionably diftributed'to every ſoldier and officer at 
the Lendläben of the war; and ſtill further: they 
"likewiſe engaged ſolemnly to give them eſtabliſh 
ments in eighteen of the beſt towns of Italy, which MW em 
were to be abandoned to the ſoldiers, with the WM his 


* be ſought for in the purſes of the maſſacred rich; 
and to conclude, the terror cauſed by theſe mur- 
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as committed without: heſi tation or er 


without regard to relationſhip, friendſhip, or in. 


nocence, was to prevent the union of thoſe who 
might oppoſe them, and would enſure the ſuc- 


ceſs. of their proſeriptions; beſide which, they 
were to reward every one, ſlave, child, or wife, 


who ſhould bring them the head of a proſcribed 
perſon ; and puniſh, never ſhort of death, ſuch 
as, ſhould ſave any one from it. 
With. the ſame barbarous compoſure, the trium- 
vis reciprocally gave up friends, relations, and 
enemies. Octavianus wiſhed to ſave Cicero, to 
whom he was eſſentially obliged ; but Antony, 
who never forgot the Philippics of the orator 
againſt him, inſiſted on his being ſacrificed. This 
Wps agreed to, on condition that Antony ſhould 
ve. up his maternal uncle to Ottavianus ; whilſt 
8 purchaſed from Lepidus the death of his 
brother Amilius Paulus, by ceding to him ſuch 
vitims as he required, who were more or leſs 
dear to them. Ihe monſters concluded with 
embracing each other ; and each went to inform 
his army what they thought proper of the ar- 
rangements which had been made, that is of the 
adyantageous terms they had agreed on for. the 
ſaldiers All the reſt remained a profound ſecret, 
lince,- in their moſt earneſt debates, which had 
hſted three days, they had had ſufficient com- 


mand of themſelves to ſpeak ſo low, that 1 not one 
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of their attentlants, though ſtationed at a ſrnall 
diane. bad caught a word of what paſſed. 
But their refolutions were Toon made know: 
by their actions. On the evening of the third day, 
they ſent theirfanguinary decree to Rome ; for what 
is it that mankind will not find excuſes for, ſince 
they pretended to Juſtify their conduct. They 
alledged, that had not the clemency of Czfar 
induced him to pardon traitors, he had never 
fallen the victim of their treachery ; and that 
they, thethſelves, would hot then have been com- 
pelled to act in a manner which they termed dif 
agreeable, toward their enemies. Then followed 
an apology for their ſeverity, founded on the fe 
that too much indulgence would but involve the 
dtty in net troubles, and the whole concluded 
with a kind of regiſter of the rates of affaſſ- 
nation. This they fent by ſome cohorts of the 
moſt faithful of their adherents, who, on the 
moment of theit arrival began by putting t 
_ in the ſtreets three or four of thoſe nam- 
in n the proſcription; whilſt others entered 
th Wunde and houſes, from whence iſſued 
ſcreams of horror, which filled the whole city 
with confuſion. As a lift of 'the proſcribed was N 
not then made public, every one feared being in- f 
cluded in it, and a general conſternation enſued. i # 
2 In the moment of deſperation; ſome wiſhed to de 
itvolve the whole city in their own misfortune, tre 
and with that intent, ſet fire to different quarters i + 
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| of it. - The flames glimmering in varigus places 


through the darkneſs of the night, whoſe ſilence 


was broken by the groans of the ing, formed W. 
ſcene of the utmoſt, horror. 


The conſul, Pædius, appeared every ww 
and endeavoured to calm the fearful, by declar- 
ing that the number of thoſe proſcribed was 
inconſiderable. With morning the liſt appeared, 


in which only ſeyenteen names being inſcribed, 


men's minds became ſomewhat quieted. Their 
thoughts were afterwards diverted by the en- 
trance of the triumvirs, which took place on 
three different days, each being attended by a 

formidable prætorian guard, whilſt their armies 
ſurrounded Rome, The firſt care of the trium- | 


virs was to procure a confirmation of the autho- 


nty they had aſſumed, by a decree of the people. 


On the night enſuing this decree, they added a 


hundred and thirty perſons to the liſt of the pro- 
ſeribed; a few days after a hundred and fifty 


more; and at length the fatal number arofe 
to more than three hundred ſenators and two 


thouſand knights. 
It is not eaſy to conceive the ſtate * this de 


voted city. Every one poſſeſſed of wealth, or 


ſuſpected by the triumvirs of diſapproving of 
their tyranny, was without pity, condemned to 
death. As it was a capital crime to grant a re- 
treat to any object cf their c Fae: and as perfidy, | 
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_ denunciation, and murder, were virtues highly 


rewarded, many were diſcovered, or maſſacred by 


their own ſlaves or freed men; others by their 
| hoſts and relations. A great number ſought re- 

fuge in the depth of uninhabited wilds and foreſts, 
' where they and their children periſhed with hun- 


ger. Nothing but blood and carnage was to be 


ſeen. The ſtreets were covered with the dead, 


and the heads of many illuſtrious ſenators were 
fixed to the roſtra, and their bodies left un- 


buried to be devoured by dogs and fowls of prey. 
Many of the proſcribed fell the victims of private 


avarice, hatred, or contempt ; whilſt others ſuf- 


. fered a ſimilar fate for having "obs 1227 to 


their friends or relations. 
This ſcene of crimes and wretchedneſs is yet 


. embelliſhed with ſome acts of courage, greatneſs 
of ſoul, fidelity, and conjugal piety ; and relieved 
by ſome whimſical circumſtances not unworthy 
the pen of the hiſtorian.” The ſenator, Oppius, 

like another Eneas, bore his father, who was 


far advanced in years, on his ſhoulders to the 


ſea coaſt, and fled with him into Sicily. This 


action ſo charmed the Roman people, that when 
the proſcriptions ceaſed, they unanimouſly named 


Him Zdile. And as Oppius, ruined by confiſ- 


cation, had no money wherewith to defray the 
expence of. the public ſhews, which he who 


filled that office was to give on his entrance into 1t, 
the workinen took pleaſure to do the neceſſary 
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every where that his father had killed himſelf, 


and that. the report might be. believed, he ſpent. 


bis whole property on his funeral. Some flaves 


expired by torture, rather than reveal the place 
of their mafter's concealment. .. The wife of Liga- 


ius having been unable to ſave her huſband who 


had been betrayed by a ſlave, preſented herſelf to 
the triumvirs to ſuffer death, for having hid him; 


but not receiving it, let herſelf expire by hunger. 


The bride: of Acilius redeemed him, by giving 


up all her jewels to her ſlayes. The wife of the ſe- 
nator, Caponius, : after much ſolicitation, yielded to 
a ſacriſice: how infinitely greater, to appeaſe the 
wetch Antony. | 5 
Julia, the mother of Octavianus, 3 Tad 
eius Cæſar, her brother, in her. apartment: the 
aflaflins followed him thither, when putting her- 


ſelf i in the door way, ſhe faid to them: © You | 


* ſhall only kill Lucius after diſpatching me, 
© who gave your general being.” Stopped by 
theſe- words, they gave her time to repair to 
Antony, who, ſeated on. his tribunal, was re- 
celying the heads of the victims, and paying the 
promiſed reward to their murderers. She ſaid to 
him: “I have, received my brother into my 
© houſe, and am reſolved to defend him till you 


lbbur. gratis: the people aſſeſſed themſelves in 
the ſum neceſſary to defray the expences of the 
ſhew, and beſide. reſtored him twelve times the 
amount of what he had Joſt. Geta publiſhed | 


75 11 dall erder us both to de put to gvath,” He 


5 ſafety. Several of the moſt iHuſtrious perſons eſcaped 


_ "RE Profcriptions, took care t6 eruize off the 


a” 


wards endeayoured to atone for this violence, b 


who would probably diſcover bim, he fell haſily 
on a poor counttyman, killed him, and bearing 
' His head to the leader of the party, preſented it 
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_rbplied, totally tnifibved : & Your 6SHaact is that 
« bf a $604 fiſter and à bad mother.” But he 
allowed Rer to remove Her brother to à place of 


the profcriftion by means 6f Seftiis Pompeius, 
hb being ſtatiohed in Sitity, When informed of 


Italian eoaft with a great number 6f veſſels to 
receive the fügitires. Seme found means t6 
_ eſcapt to Brofiis, in Macedenia. The ſlaves ef 
Appius and Meneius quietly fuffered death, dif 
guiſed in their maſter's apparel, Whilſt the latter, 
in the drtfs of their ſlaves, eſcaped. Reſtio wai 
indebted for his ſafety to + flaye, whorh, in a 
franſport of tage, he had Cauſed t6 be ſeared on 
te forehead with 4 Bet Hof ; but he had after: 


every kind öf attention. The flave leſs hurt at 

the mjury than grateful for the god he received, 
Fontealed and ſupported his maſter in a cave, 
Seeing ſoldiers drawing near his place of ſhelter 


ty, my, an-. aw on on — RE Oe" INES MP" ß ĩð ERS. Wo a RE GY, 


to him, ſuyiig: I am now avenged for the 
ﬆ mark with which my maſter branded me.” 

Ventidius deceived the allaflins, by pretend 
* hittiſelf to or one, ns coma * _ 
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eagerneſs, and ſeeking about every where with 


ſme friends, as if in ſearch of the proſcribed. 
Another ſenator, after long concealing himſelf 
in various places, and living in continual dread, 


returned to Rome, where, in a retired quarter, 


he opened a fmall ſchool, and continued his oc- 


cupation undiſcovered till the time of the pro- 
ſeriptions was paſſed. But Pomponius, bolder 
and more adroit than any of theſe, ſet out ear- 


ly one morning, attended by his ſlaves, difgyiſed 
& liftors. He travelled at the public expence, 
Fifing out every where that he was ſent by the 
triumvirs to negociate with young Pompey. He 


was well received in all the towns through which 


be paſſed, and Was met in his way by various 
companies of ſoldiers and aſſaſſins, who none of 
them thought of ſtopping him, or even, for a 
moment, enquiring aftef the ambaſſadors ef the 


miumvits; ſo that he reached Sicily undiſcover- 


el. A very few are recorded, who, with the 
aſſiſtance of their friends and ſlaves Killed thoſe 
ſent to maſſacre Hey, and eſcaped from em 
ſword i in hand. 

Cidero and his brother Quintus were purſued 


Vith inveteracy. The latter was concealed in his 
0h houſe; 
ſtroy him were well informed, though they knew 
not in what part. Aﬀer having in vain ſought 
for him they ſeized his ſon, and put him to the 
torture, to extort the ſectet from him ; but the 


and of this the wretches ſent to de- 
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| filial affection of the young Roman was ſtronger 
than their, greateſt .torments. - Vet as the pain 
e ſuffered was followed by groans, Quintus, Who 


was not far diſtant, could not hear them with- 
out a bitterer pang than that of death itſelf, and 
1nable to ſupport the idea of his ſon's expiring 
in agonies to. ſave. his life, he came forth, and 
preſented. himſelf: to theſe monſters, beſeech- 


ing them to put him to death, and ſave his ſon. 


did not appear ſo ſtrongly attached to it, as to ſe- 
cure its defending- him, and averting his pro- 


The barbarians killed both the father, becauſe 
he was proſcribed, and the ſon for having 


endeavoured to ſave his father. Mean time 


others purſued Cicero. They came up to him juſt 
as he was ready to embark, and, cutting off his 
head and his right hand, carried thein to Antony 


as a preſent highly acceptable. The triumvir 
ſent them to his wife Fulvia. How does civil 


war efface, even in the ſofter ſex; every ſenti- 


ment of humanity ! Fulvia looked with pleaſure 


on the horrid object, and with the bodkin of her 


hair pierced that tongue which had. pronounced 


_ thoſe violent orations againſt her huſband. Ci- 


cero paid the penalty of his wavering between 
the two parties. He took that of Octavianus, but 


{cription. The triumvir preſerved ſtill ſome 
reſpect for the memory of this great orator. One 


day, finding a work of his in the hands of one 
of his nephews, who endeayoured to conceal it 
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attention, ſtill ſtanding, then, returning it to his 
nephew, faid, .* He was a learned man, my lon, 
and greatly loved his country.“ 


head, exclaimed, © Here ends proſcription.- — 
Live, Romans, you have no longer any thing 
« to fear: and proſcription then ceaſed ; but 
the end of bloodſhed was not that of oppreſſion. 
The triumvirs, not content with confifcating the 


Brutus, determined on attacking all the rich with- 
out diſtinction. They beſide loaded the peo- 


gold and ſilver, that could be found; carried off 
the ornaments of the temples, and the wealth. 
which citizens and foreigners had depoſited with 
the veſtals. But the fruit of all this deteftable 


rapine and robbery appearing ſtill inſufficient for 
of fifteen hundred of the wealthieſt Roman la- 


thoſe proſcribed, or ſuſpected by them, and 
faxed them in the moſt enormous manner. 

Theſe ladies had in vain recourſe to the female 
relations of the triumvirs for a an alleviation of this 


fromhim for fear of his diſpleaſure. Octavianus took 
it up, and read a great part of it, with the utmoſt 


As if the blood of this great man was the : | 
general expiation, Antony, on beholding his 


property of the proſcribed, and, neceſſitated to 
raiſe great ſums in order to carry on the war againſt 


ple with taxes, under the appellation of free 
gifts and loans; ſeized on all the ſpecie, both 


the expences of the war, they drew out a liſt 


dies, mothers, ſiſters, daughters, or relatives, of 
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tat. The latter were either deaf to their re. 
monſtranees, or had to deal with ſuch as were 
deaf to theirs. ' The former then reſolved on ap- 
| pearing in a body before theſe magiſtrates, to 


plead their own cauſe, whilſt ſeated on their 


tribunal in the forum. They appeared accord 


ingly, and, making way througli the crowd and 
the ſatellites of the tyrant, demanded to be 
heard. The triumvirs, both ſurpriſed and alarm- 
ed, ordered their guard to diſperſe theſe women, 
but the people murmured, and obliged them to 


be heard. Hortenfia, daughter to the great 


6rator Hortenſius, then began, and ſaid, © The 


* unfortunate Women, who now come to im- 


* plore your juſtice and your elemency, never 


bad ventured to appear on this ſpot, had 


they not before exhauſted every mean which 


their natural modeſty allowed them to make 
* uſe of. Though this ſtep may appear con · 


e trary to the rules of the reſerve preſcribed to 
* the ſex, the deaths of our fathers, brothers, 
* huſbands, children, is ſufficient juſtification 


bor us; more eſpecially, when thoſe very mis 
_ © fortunes ſerve as the pretence to load us with 
the new ones which now threaten us. They, 
you pretend, have offended you ; but what 


ill can women have brought on you, to induce 


you to reduce them to a ftate of poverty: 
* If, like the men, they are guilty, why not 


« proſeribe them like the men? Haye we de- 
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« declared you the enemies of your country? 
Have we hired ſoldiers, or raiſed armies 
« againſt you, or have we prevented YOu from 
ec attaining the higheſt honours of the republic? 
It is not our ambition which has brought upon us 


„the evil of which we complain; empire, dig- 
« nities and honours, are not for us. By what 


„right then can we” be obliged to defray the 


* expences of a war, in which we are no way 


1 intereſted? When in the Punic war, our mo- 
« thers aſſiſted the republic, then reduced to ex- 


to ſail their property, their furniture, or their 
„ houſes; a few rings and jewels were ſuffi- 
„ cient, and it was at their own motion, and 
„ without being compelled, that they made that 
* facrifice. What danger now - threatens our 


* city? Were the Gaul or the Parthian encamp- 


* ed on the banks of the Tiber, you would not 
find us leſs eager than our mothers to contri- 
* bute to the defence of our common country; 
« —but we neither can nor will take any: ſhare i 0 

« civil diſcords.” 

Hortenſia concluded with a — 1 
tween the attention paid to the Roman ladies 
by Marius and Sylla and the conduct of the 
triumvirs; a compariſon which was wholly to 
the advantage of the former tyrants in preference 
to the preſent. The parallel gave offence, and 
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the lictors were ordered to drive away the im- 


| portunate ſupplicants ; but the murmurs of the 


people became ſtill louder on this act of violence, 
and the triumvirs, to appeaſe them, were com- 
pelled to reduce the number of the taxed to four 
hundred. To: gain elſewhere what they here 
loſt, they laid an impoſition on thoſe before pri- 
vileged, whoſe prerogatives they had till then re- 
ſpetted, and amongſt others, on the prieſts, whom 
they-compelled 'to pay down the fifteenth part of 


their real eſtates, and a whole year's revenue. 


Ihey ſpared the ſacred rights 'of the people | 


no more than their properties. Without deign- 


ing to conſult either them or the ſenate, they, 
on their own authority, named the conſuls for the 
enſuing year, and the prætors and ædiles for ſe- 


veral ſucceeding ones. All things being regu- 


lated to their liking, Lepidus remained behind to 


4 maintain the order eſtabliſhed ; whilſt Octavianus 


and Antony, dividing the troops and money, fat 
out each on his way for the provinces beyond fea, 


where Caſſius, Brutus, Sextus, Pompeius, and other 
chiefs of the conſpirators, carried on the war. The 


two former had fled from Rome without money, 


arms, veſſels, - or ſoldiers; without having one 
town,on which they could depend, and yet now 
found themſelves at the head of twenty Je- 
gions, and with ſeveral large provinces at com- 
mand. | 
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This change in their favour was owing to the peatm cf 
high opinion entertained of the probity of Bru- C. 
tus, and the capacity of Caſſius. The Athenians 


erected ſtatues to them facing thoſe of Harmo- 
dius and Ariſtogiton, the deſtroyers of their firſt 
tyrants. Brutus appeared on all occaſions gentle 
and humane; he reſpected the Roman. blood 
even in their enemies. He allowed but one act 
of retaliation, which was executed on Caius An- 


tonius; and it is believed that he ſuffered him to 


be put to death, becauſe, when a priſoner, he 


 endeayoured to corrupt his guards and induce 
the legions to revolt. Caſſius alſo; gave an ex 
ample of clemency, in remitting part of a large 


ſum impoſed on the inhabitants of Tarſus, for 
having inclined to the ſide of the triumyirs. Theſe 
unfortunate people, to pay the levy, had ſold the 


public eſtates, their private ones, and the orna- 


ments of their temples; all which proving in- 
adequate to the demand, they ſold alſo their 
children of either ſex, their wives, and thoſe far 
advanced in years. They then proceeded to 


the ſale of the young citizens capable of bearing 
arms, when Caſſius, informed of the extremity to 
which they were reduced, and learning alſo that 


the men and even women of Tarſus, who had 


been purchaſed, had preferred death to flavery, 


diſpenſed them from paying the remainder. He 


behaved leſs diſintereſtedly towards the Rho- 


dians; after beating their fleet and taking their 
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into a very animated explanation concerning 
things which have remained unknown; but it 
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--ety, he cauſed fifty of thoſe citizens who were 
the moſt declared enemies of his cauſe to be 

brought before him in /the public. ſquare, and 
pronounced fentence of death againſt them, which 
was immecdliately put in execution. 'To this 


dreadful condemnation. ſucqeeded an order to 


T bring all the gold and filyer, on pain of death; 

for, in times of fabtion, no other puniſſiment is 
known, or any thing. thought worthy reward be - 
des informers and traitors. The inhabitants of 


Xanthus ſuffered a ſtill harder fate, being puniſhed 
by the conſpirators for their love of liberty, their 
attachment / to:the triumvirs, or. their neutrality. 
In civil wars, who. is not a friend is an enemy. 
Brutus and Caſſius, after various actions, joined 
in Macedon, in order to oppoſe their whole 


force to that « which' Octavius and Antony led 


againſt them. At their firſt meeting, they entered 


ended as all diſputes between friends ſhauld end. 


— "They melted into tears, and embraced each other, 
| Leſs was to be feared from the diſagreement 


between them than from the diſſenſion of thoſe 
who accompanied them ; and who preferred the 
gratification of their pride or other paſſions to the 
common cauſe. All hawever agreed to ſet forward 


to meet the triumvirs, and to fight them in Eu- 


| rope, ra 
Alia. 1a. 


rather 88 allow them to penetrate into 
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Brutus and Caſſius had ſecured an advan- 
tageous ſituation on the borders of Thrace and 


Macedon, near a town called Philippi. Before 
them i. a beautiful plain; to the left, the 
river Strymon and a marſh; on their right, 


a defile of which they had poſſeſſion, and be- 
hind them the fea, by which they might re- 


ceive all their neceſſary proviſions. Such a po- 


ſition allowed them to wait in a camp almoſt in- 
acceſſible, till the army of the triumvirs ſhould 
melt away inſenſibly in an exhauſted country, 
where provifions muſt ſoon fail them. But the 
impatience of the officers and ſoldiers diſcon- 
certed the [prudent meaſures of their leaders. 
The battle was deciſive ; and though returned to 
at various times, and on different days, may be 
looked on as only one battle. Beſides this con- 


tinuity of action, it was alſo remarkable becauſe | 
the two armies, each partially vanquiſhed and 


victorious, reciprocally took each other's camp, 


and both the republican generals died out of the 


battle by a violent and voluntary death. 


This they had in ſome meaſure promiſed each 
other, when, before the battle, they had mu- 
tually founded their intentions. Brutus being 


aked by Caffius, what he propoſed to do in cafe 
of a defeat, anſwered him, I blamed Cato 


for killing himſelf. I thought no man ought 


* to abandon the poſt aſſigned him by "F 
vor. . 353 
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E- ke ; and that he ought -to ſupport with 
© courage thoſe evils which it pleaſed the gods 
© to- allot: him; but my preſent fituation has 
altered my opinion, fo that ſhould we loſe 
* the battle, I will not farther trouble my- 


© ſelf with war: I have reſolved to withdray 
4 from the miſeries of the world.“ Brutus 


ſtood ſelf condemned, for what elſe did he do 


but abandon the poſt aſſigned him by Provyi. | 
"dence; for want of courage to ſuftain thoſe evil; 


 whichit pleaſed the gods to ſend him? Caſſius, 


a> 


- tenderly embracing him, replied : © With theſe 


<< noble ſentiments we may march boldly 


© againſt the enemy, for we ſhall either cent 1 
or we ſhall no longer fear the conquerors.” 


The imagination of Brutus had been ſome time 
before ſtruck and terrified by the appearance of 


a ſpectre, no doubt, of its own creation. In the 
dead ſilence of the night, when the whole camp 
| was ſunk in ſleep around him, and he alone, wak- 


ing, and employed. in writing letters or planning 
his campaign, a part of which, no doubt, referred 
to the advantageous pofition of Philippi, bis tent 
opened—a gigantic figure entered, and looked 


on him in ſilence. Brutus, after conſidering it 


for ſome time, ſaid, © What art thou; a god ore 


, > 66 man? And what brings thee. hither?” The 


, ſpectre replied ; I am thy evil genius; tho! 
<« ſhalt ſee me again at Philippi.”—* Then I wil 
« meet thee there,” replied Brutus, unmoved;— 


Bo & 
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vandhfed ſay the hiſtorians ; but it appears that 
this viſion, the offspring of his own brain, left a 


very deep impreſſion there, which does not happen 


without emotion. The ſame phantom again, in 
the camp of Philippi, appeared to Brutus, when 
occupied, as before, on the important ſtate of 
affairs. The very night preceding the battle, the 
ſpectre appeared, uttered not a word, vaniſhed, 
and, without doubt, gore rife to no very encou- 
raging ideas. 


On the fide of the 3 the l weight | 
of the action fell on Mark Antony. Otta- 
vianus retired to his tent, on pretence of being 


ſtill weak, from the effects of an illneſs. The 
two armies were equal in number, courage, and 
diſcipline ; on both ſides the officers were brave 


and experienced; Roman againſt Roman, legion 


againſt legion. The troops of Brutus charged firſt, 


drove back the wing oppoſite to him, and purſued 


them to their camp, which they plundered. 
By this movement, the corps commanded by 
Caſſius was left expoſed, which Anthony took 
in flank, and repulſed alſo to its. camp, on 


which he ſeized. Brutus, laden with the f poils 


of the camp of ee en who never made 

his appearance, returned to the aſſiſtance of 

Caſſius. The latter had retired to a height, 

ignorant of the ſucceſs obtained by Brutus. See- 

ing a number of troops ſcattered over the pony 
My” ZE 2 | 
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and unable to diſcern whether they were friends 
or enemies, he ſent Titinius, one of his moſt faithful 
friends, to reconnoitre. The ſquadon of Titinius 
and the foremoſt horſemen of Brutus, recognizing 
each other, alighted and embraced. Caſſius, 
, Who but indiſtinctly, ſaw from the diſtance, unfor- 


tunately thought that Titinius was taken priſoner, 


Alas!“ exclaimed. he, © to preſerye the rem- 


8 nant of a. miſerable life, I have expoſed the 


10 beſt of my friends to be taken in my ſight!” 


Thus fatally prepoſſeſſed, he retired to his tent, 
and killed himſelf, with the ſame ger, it is 


laid. with which he killed Cæſar. 

Juſt as he was expiring, Brutus, came up; 
who bathed his corpſe with his tears, and ex- 
claimed, «© This was the laſt of the Romans! # 


Titinius reproached himſelf for having 1 remained 


a few moments too long with the troops he was 


| ſent to explore. “It was my delay,” ſaid he, 


was the cauſe of his death,” and; ſo ſaying, 


he killed himſelf, on the body of his friend. An- 


tony finding it impoſſible to maintain himſelf 
in the camp. of Brutus, abandoned it, as the lat- 


ter had already done that of Octavianus, and the 


two armies Teturned to their entrenchments, 


Brutus, confirmed by his ill ſucceſs. in the reſo- 
lution he had before taken of letting his enemy's 


| army melt away in their camp, wiſhed not to re- 


new the battle; but he was once more com- 


pelled to it by his ſoldiers, who carried their {or 
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licitatiohs. even to mutiny. He' broke the wing 
which was | oppoſed to him, commanded by 


Ottavianus, whilſt the legions led on by the of- 


fcers'of Caſſius fled before thoſe ' of Antony, 


who, without loſing time in purſuing them, turn; 


ed haſtily on the rear of ratur hien he threw 


into diforder. = 

Antony, for a moment, ered himſelf 8 to | 
the joy of conqueſt, he added the glory of having 
| Brutus in his power. A corps of Thracian ea- 


valry brought in a prifoner, who had declared 
himfelf to be Brutus. Antony advanced, and 
recognized him for Lucilius, the lieutenant of 
that general, "who had ſurrendered himſelf to 
deceive theſe ſtrangers, and give the real Brutus 


time to eſcape. He faid to Antony, © Be af- 


« ſured that no enemy has taken, or ever will take, 
* Marcus Brutus living. Ye immortal gods! 


* ſuffer not fortune ſo to triumph over virtue. I 


* ſurrendered myſelf to ſave him, and am now 


„ ready to endure all the tortures you ſhall think 
proper to inflict on me, BYRON aſking or ex- 


* petting. any mercy from you.“ Antony, af- 
feted by the faithful friendſhip of Lucilius, ſaid 


» the Thracians, « I ſee, friends, you are offend- 


ed at having been deceived by Lucilius; but 
* be affured, you have gained a prize more eſti- 
* Mable, even than that which you. expected. 


® You 8 an enemy, and you have . me 
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* 2, Hund. „ As he ended ſpeaking, he ems 
braced' Lucilius, and. ame dd him to the 


care of a common friend. 


Brutus availing himſelf of | the f * rendered 


him by Lucilius, early in the night arrived in a 
retired valley, near the faot of a rock, accom- 


panied by a ſmall number of officers ; when giy- 
ing a moment to recollection, he bitterly regret- 
ted, the. friends he had loſt, named ſome with 


eſteem and others with tenderneſs, and repeated 


aloud a verſe of Euripides, the ſenſe of which is, 
“ Puniſh, great Jove ! the author of ' theſe 
“ ills!“ One of his companians in misfortune, 


0 fearing leſt the delay ſhould be fatal, ſaid to him, 


Let us ſtay. no longer; let us fly,“ “ Let us 


* fly! doubtleſs,” replied Brutus; © but let it 


te not be with our feet, but our hands. It is 


{© very ſoothing to me, added he, © to ſee that 


{ none of my friends have forſaken me. It is 


my country only which I pity ; for I eſteem 


„ myſelf much happier than thoſe who have 


5 obtained the victory. I ſhall preſerve with 
fe poſterity. that glory which is the reward of virtue, 


t and which tyranny and injuſtice can never de- 
5+ ſerve or obtain.” After ſo ſaying, he _ 


Strato, an Epirote, and his faithful friend, 
1 relieve him from the load of life. The latter, un- 
Able to perſuade himſelf to ſtain. his hands with 
this friend's blood, with his left arm covered his 


face, and with his right extended his ſword to- 
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ward Brutus. | He ran violently. on it; was 
pierced through and through, and expired. 


Antony repairing to the ſpat where the corpſe 


of Brutus lay, beſtowed on it ſome tears, threw 
aver it a purple mantle, and ordered it a mag- 
nificent funeral. Octavianus, on the contrary, ex- 
preſſed a joy, the more indecent as he had no 
ſhare in obtaining the victory. He had the head 


ſeparated from the body and ſent to Rome. A 


tempeſt overtook the veſſel, and it was thrown 


into the ſea. The wiſdom of Brutus has been cele- 


brated, as alſo the regularity of his morals, and his 
love of juſtice, which would not ſuffer him to allow 


irregularities and depredations, even on thoſe of 


whom he ſtood moſt in need. Reſpecting the 
death of Ceſar, this difference has been made 
between him and Caſſius, that Brutus hated 
the ' tyranny, and Caſſius the tyrant. 'To con- 
elude, the humanity and gentleneſs of Brutus 
has been the ſubject. of eulogium: yet he is to 
be reproached with having, after the firſt battle 
of Philippi, ordered the maſſacre of a great num- 
ber of priſoners, the guard of which employed 
2 body of ſoldiers, who were neceſſary to him 
in the battle. No n can excuſe an act 
ſo atrocious. a 
After the victory, Antony enuſed the orator ber 


tenſius to be put to death on the tomb of his brother 


Caius Aptonmus, to whoſe death he had contributed; 
| „ 
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| _ alſo Varro, an iluſtrious ſenator, who was 2 
perſonal enemy to the triumvir, and a ſevere cenſor 
of his ſcandalous life. He reproached him with 
it to the laſt ; and, under the ſteel of the execu- 
tioner, foretold that his conduct would one day 

lead bim to a tragical end. Many illuſtrious 
patricians, who were taken in the battle, killed 
themſelves, in preference to being expoſed to 
the inſulting pity, or the cruelty, of the victors. 

The character of Octavianus was fo notorious in 
this reſpect that no priſoner would be taken to 

| him; all preferred being preſented to Antony. 

Io an unfortunate ſufferer, who, true to his reli- 

gious opinions, aſked, as the only mercy, to be 
allowed the honours of a ſepulchre, Octavianus 
replied, ** The crows ſhall decide that matter.“ 
A father entreating him to pardon his ſon, and 
the ſon his father, he propoſed their fighting 
againſt each other, promiſing to ſpare the life of 
him who was not killed, and himſelf witneſſed 
the combat. He, unmoved, beheld the child 
plunge his ſword in the breaſt of his parent, and 
draw it out to pierce his own, Amongſt the 
deaths the moſt to be lamented, and moſt de- 
ſerving commemoration, was that of Porcia, the 
wife of Brutus; being deprived of all the uſual 
inſtruments f death, ny ſwallowed n 
| n and expired. WS © 
From the remnant of the conquered wriny the 
: eau collected fourteen thouſand ſoldiers, 
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boca they added to their own. They diftri- 


buted all the money they could collect amongſt. 
their legions, and promiſbd them much more. 
They fulfilled alſo a prior promiſe in diſbanding 
their veterans; but a great number of them ſtil! 
continued to ſerve under them as volunteers. 
They then ſhared the operations which ſtill re- 
mained neceſſary for the ſolid -eſtabliſhment of ; 


their authority. Octavianus was charged with 


making war on young Pompey and his partizans, | 
and with putting the veterans'in poſſeſſion of the 
Hands they had been promiſed in Italy. Antony 
ſet off for Afia in purſuit of the Romans who 


had taken refuge there, and threatened a con- 
tinuance to, what began to be called, à rebellion. 
He paſſed through Greece, where he thought 


proper to give a favourable impreſſion of his taſte 
for: the arts and fciences, by his liberality to 


thoſe. who cultivated them; and, in return, he 
received the. moſt flattermg applauſe. © The ge- 


nius of the Greeks, ever fertile in inventions, was 


exhauſted in varying agreeable modes of receiv- 
ing him. At Epheſus he was met by the wo- 


men, in the habits. they uſually wore at the-feſti- 


vals of Bacchus, and by men in the diſguiſe of 
women or ſatyrs. Theſe walked to the ſound 
of inſtruments, and, ſtopping from time to time, 
ſung verſes in his praiſe, in which the titles of 
Bacchus, the gracious and the amiable, were 
abundantly beſtowed on him, nor were they un- 
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ſuitable to him ho loved goad living, and was 


2 pleaſant companion. The kings and princes 


of Aſia, who had ſubmitted-to the power of the 
republic, came to pay him homage. Many of 
them brought with them their wives and daugh- 


ters to ſecure his favour. Queens diſputed the 


honour of making him the moſt magnificent pre- 


ſents, and diſplaying their charms moſt to him. 
How was it poſſible for a man, originally a mere 


Koman citizen, not to be intoxicated with ſuch 
flattery ? and he, in conſequence, behaved like one 


who diſdained curb or reſtraint. He arbitrarily 


took from ſome to gratify others; from the rich 
to reward a comedian or buffoon, from an apu- 
lent town or province, to beſtow on thoſe he had 
ruined, The taxes he impoſed on the ſtates of 
Aſia, though enormous, anſwered not the ex- 
pences of his luxury. If Antony had ill refiſted 
pleafure when he led the life of a ſoldier, he was 


now more likely than ever to be ſeduced by its 


_ charms, more eſpecially: when offered to him by 
Cleopatra, Now began that paſſion which cauſ- 
ed all his misfortunes. 
Whilſt be forgot all things beſides this oncheak 
neſs. Ottavianus was employed in regulating the 
affairs of Italy, and dividing amongſt the veterans 
the lands and towns he had ed them. 
This was a very embarraſſing buſineſs. Ihe in- 
habitants of the devoted cities flocked in crowds 
to Rome, The women, carrying their children 
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in their arms, filled the temples and public ſquares 


with their cries and lamentations. Theirmisfortune 
excited pity in the people, who were frequently 


heard to ſay; Why ſhould the triumvirs pretend 
« 0 reward their | ſoldiers to the detriment of 
*« thoſe wretched families? The war was under- 


« taken ſolely for their advantage; it is there 


fore for them to reap the profits and bear the 


* burthens of it.” It muſt be owned, Oftavie 


anus did all he could to ſatisfy the veterans, 
without having recourfe to this diviſion: He bor- 
rowed large fums, which he diftributed/amongft 
them? But, not finding money ſufficient, it was 
neceſſary. to reſort to the hard extremity of driv- 
ing vut the inhabitants of the towns and countries 
devoted to deſolation, and ſettling the ſoldiers 
there.” It was on this account that Virgil ſung 
to his ruſtic pipe thoſe affecting lines in which 
he thus exprefles himſelf ; - © Woe to. thee, O 
« mournful Mantua, alas! too near unfortunate 
„Cremona. A brutal ſoldiery will then poſſeſs 
A the ſoil J have tilled ;' the ſcythe of the barba- 
'* rian will cut down my fruitful harveſt. It is 
* to this, O dreadful civil diſcords! that you 
*-reduoe the peaceful inhabitants. Go wretched 
% Meliboeus, ga labour to graft thy trees and 
< dreſs thy vines, that ſome inſolent ſtranger may 
. * toy to thee—Begone- ye ancient poſſeſſors ;— 
and that he may ſeize the fruit of your toil.” He 
then draws a picture of. the pure and gentle hap- 
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pineſs of a ſhepherd paſturing his flock on his own 
land; of the wood-cutter, who, whilſt he fells the 


tree, teaches the foreſt to return his ruſtic ſong ; : 
of the cultivator of the vine, who watches the 
maturing of his own grape; of the robuſt villager 
who returns at the cloſe of day, laden with her. 
bage for his goats, and who preſſes their diſtend- { 
ed udders to receive their tribute of milk. 
To theſe delightful deſcriptions Vi irgil oppoſe {1 

that of the ſame ſhepherd. become a wan- 
derer, with his wretched flock, who ſeem, by : 

_ caſting their eyes on their former habitations, to i 
|, partake in the ſorrows of their maſter : of the 5 
\* goat; who, inſtead of receiving the hoſpitable at- h 
| tention of the ſhepherd, is compelled to leave Y 
the kid it has juſt yeaned on the bare rock.— b 
How much would the pencil of the poet have k 
found wherewith to exerciſe itſelf, had he choſen . 
to diſplay the terror and confuſion of the deſo- j 
lated villages ;” the deſpair of the inhabitants h 
driven into foreſts, or forced to ſhare their houſes 00 
with their ferocious gueſts ! ? What objedts of com- i 


paſſion would he not have had to preſent ? How- 
ever indifferent great cities generally are to the pi 
misfortunes from which they are exempt, Rome | 8; 
was affected by theſe. 7 5 th 
As Ottavianus was the ſole actor in this vio- N 
W 


lence, it raiſed the greateſt indignation againſt 
him in the capital. Antony had left there his 
Wife Fulvia, whoſe daughter, Claudia, by a for- 
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mer huſband, Octavianus had married. The * 
and his mother-in-law quarrelled; and he repu- 
diated Claudia, declaring upon oath, that as far as 


he knew, ſhe was a virgin. This quarrel divided. 


Italy into two faftions. The yeterans who had 
ſerved under, Antony, with thoſe who had been 
driven from their homes, as alſo their relatives and 
friends, amounting to a great number, fided with 
| Fulvia, who found herſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to 
get together whole legions, and form a camp at 
Preneſte. She was ſeen with. her helmet on her 
head, and her ſword at her ſide, performing the 


fundtions of a general. At the ſame time Lu- 


cius, her brother-in-law, raiſed her troops near. 


the Alps. Octavianus, without allowing time 
for theſe reinforcements to join her, went haſtily. 
forward, and blocked up Lucius in, Peruſia. 


Lucius, ſurrendered, after a deſperate defence, 
he flattered himſelf with having ſecured the ſafety 
of the inhabitants by the capitulation he made; 


but the triumvir judged differently. Contrary to 
his word paſſed, he ordered all thoſe who com- 


poſed the council of the city to be brought be- 
fore him, laden with irons, and condemned 
them to death. Some of theſe une ma- 
giſtrates, endeavouring to juſtify themſelves, from 
the neceſſity they were under of obeying Lucius, 
who was ſtronger within the town than them- 
ſelyes, Octavianus anſwered them can by 


theſe tenible words ; - © Moriendum eff,” It is 


— — - Sn 
* 


in which he tranſported himſelf, his wife Livia, 


wrote to him complaining of Octavianus. He, 
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neceſſary to die. They were then led in chain 
to an altar dedicated to Julius Cæſar, where they 
were ſacrificed. as victims devoted to the manes 
of the dictator, on the day of the ides of March, 
which was the anniverſary of his death; and 
the town was reduced to aſhes. When we peruſe 
theſe ſanguinary executions, we muſt own ng 
murder was ever more cruelly avenged. - 

Fulvia, too weak to contend either bk the 
troops, or the artifices of the young triumyir, 
was compelled to fly. She retired to Mace- 
. don, with ſome of her adherents : others 
took different roads, according to the ſecurity 
they hoped for, or the facility they found of 
flight. Amongſt thoſe who eſcaped- the pur- 
fuit of Octavianus, Tiberius Claudius Nero is 
remarked as a ſtriking example of the viciflitudes 
of fortune. He luckily met with a ſmall veſle, 


and his ſon Nero, then ſcarcely too years of age, 
into Sicily, where Pompey governed. The latter 
might, had he choſen, by joining Fulvia, have 
cauſed great uneaſineſs to Octavianus; but he 
contented himſelf by receiving the fugitives. 
The ſon-in-law of Fulvia had the additional 
good fortune of her meeting with nothing but 
coldneſs from her huſband Antony, when -ſhe 


however, reſolved to paſs over into Italy, though 
leſs to ſatisfy her than to oppoſe the encroach- 
ments of his colleague. He even treated her with 
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fach indifference, when he ſaw her in his paſſage 
through Macedonia, that ſhe died of grief. As 
the triumvirs ſtill ſtood in need of each other, 


peace was ſoon concluded between them, and 


Antony, to cement it, eſpouſed Octavia, the ſiſter 


of Octavianus. They made a new Civiſion of 
the empire, by which the two Gauls, Spain 
and Sardinia, were allotted to Octavianus, 
and all the provinces eaſt of the Etiphrates, to 

Antony. They left Africa, out of mere com- 


paſſion, to Lepidus, who did not make himſelf © 


feared ; and they agreed to keep Italy in common 


between them. Antony was to make war on 
the Parthians, and Octavianus on Pompey ; be- 


fides which, he pardoned all he aconmplices' 1 in 


the war of Peruſia. 
That againſt Pompey "On abſolutely neceſ— 
fary, fince, rouſed from his ſupineneſs, he de- 


ſolated the Italian coaſts, interrupted commerce, 


aud intercepted the wheat deſtined for the provi- 
fion of Rome. A ſcarcity enſued, and the people 
revolted. But, as the ſtrength of the triumvirs at 
ſea appeared inſufficient to them, they preferred 
negociating to fighting at this period. Pompey 
ſhewed not only ſincerity, but the utmoſt deli- - 


cacy, in this accommodation. He at firſt requir- 
ed that the triumvirs ſhould aſſociate him with 


them in all their proceedings; but at laſt con- 
tented himſelf with the poſſeſſion of Sicily, Sar. 
dinia, the adjacent iſles, and the Pe loponneſus 
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He was "allowed the dignity ef Pontifex Mari 
mus; to canvaſs for the conſulſhip, though ab- 
ſent from Rome, and to get this office filled by 
any of his friends. He procured alſo the reſtitu- 


tion of his father's property; an amneſty for all 


who had followed his ſtandard ; and liberty for 
them, and the proſcribed, who had no ſhare in 
the murder of Czfar, to return to their homes, 


and be reſtored to one fourth of their landed pro- 
perty. On his ſide, he engaged to withdraw his 
troops from Italy, to allow of no farther deſcents 


on the coaſt, and to diſpatch to Rome, as ſoon as 
poſſible, the corn he had detained, as oy as to 
clear the ſeas of pirates, © | 


This treaty was ſent to Rome, bed. in the 


hands of veſtals, and ratified by a promiſe of mar: 
riage between the daughter of Pompey and 


Marcellus, the nephew. of Octavianus, yet ai 
infant. The contracting parties gave feaſts, and 


reciprocally treated each other. Pompey be- 
gan. He entertained Antony and Octavianus on 
board his galley. Whilſt he was at table, his ad- 
miral, Menas, thus whiſpered to him, —“ Ihe 


opportunity is favourable for avenging your fa- 


ther and brother, and makin g yourſelf maſter 


« of the Roman empire ; have the cable cut, 


and leave the reſt to me.” All the troops of the 
triumvirs were on land, and the fleet of Pompey, 
drawn up in order of battle, ſurrounded his guelts. 
The blow was ſure; the temptation great, He 


« - a ; 


j 1 
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is laid to have hefitated ; but, at length, faid, 
« Menas, the idea is allowable, but the ſon of 
« Pompey the Great ſhall not fail in his word.” 


bim; the generoſity he had ſhewn.in ſtipulating 


a power over him, which was little to be fore- 


violence. -- 


a bymeneal union, which had in it more of intereſt 
than reality. Antony, on his return to that city, 


gare a fplendid entertainment to all the inhabitants ; 
s of any diſtinction, and games, at which he choſe 
„o prefide. He appeared, in a ſolemn proceſſion, 
auh the attributes of Bacchus, whoſe name the 
t Athenians had already beſtowed on him, and 
e om de was fond of repreſenting. The peo- 
„ pe, with their characteriſtic adulation, prof- 
| dated themſelves before the new . be- 


=} 
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The whole honour of this treaty. was given ta 


fot the intereſt of the proſcribed, and in providing 
for their return to their country, was highly aps 
plauded, and crewned him with glory. Amongſt - 
thoſs who returned was Tiberius Nero, his wife 
Livia, and his young ſon. Octavianus became 
paſſionately enamoured of the fair fugitive, whoſe 

huſbagd could not oppoſe the wiſhes of ſo for- 

midable a rival. The triumvir repudiated his 
wife Scribonia, and eſpouſed Livia, though at 
that time pregnant. She aſſumed and maintained - 


ſeert when, e ſought eker in * from his 
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Themeanettftattery atAthenslightedthe torchof b 
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- e whoſe chains he was going to reſuine, 


the queen of Egypt, and greatly her ſuperior in 
merit and virtue, to pine in ſorrow at Athens. 
The irregularities of Antony were well known; 
They were notorious. 
for every woman united to a faithleſs huſband, 
- uttered neither murmur nor complaint, and there 
was nothing ſhe did not do to preſerve the friend- 1 


e hate. All Rome fixes its eyes on me, from the 
1 bonds which unite me to the two greateſt men 
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ſeeching. him to eſpouſe their protectreſs, Mi. 
nerva. - I confent- to your propoſal,” replied 
the god, but you muſt give her a portion.“ This 
he fixed at a very conſiderable ſum. His- flat 
terers, extremely ſurpriſed, entreated and bar. 
gained; but they found the whole portion mult 
be paid. It was levied on the inhabitants, who 
retenged themſelves by epigrams. The bride- 
groom of the goddeſs deſpiled the Bes and a ac- 
Fr = the money: - 1145, 

"Theſe epigrams turned on his intrigue With 


- whilſt he ſuffered Octavia, equal in beauty to 


Vet Octavia, a model 


ſhip between the two brothers-in-law. A new I 
- quarrel ariſing between them, from their mu- e 
tual pretenſions, Octavia brayed the danger th 
of the ſea, in a ſtate indeed little calculated io 
Fett them, to ſee her brother, whom ſhe en- 
treated with tears to be. reconciled to Antony. 
% Make not me,” ſhe ſaid, the moſt unfortu- 

«nate of all women; I who am the moſt fortu- 
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on earth: wife to one, and ſiſter to the other, 
dec ſhould two perſons ſo dear to me come to 
an open rupture? Which ever way victory 


« ſhall decide, ſhall I not be equally -wretch- 


ed?” The tears of a ſiſter he tenderly loved, 
obtained of Octavianus an interview with An- 
tony, in which they terminated their differences, 
and procured them, till for a ſhort time 3 
the advantages of „ 2B e e, toad 
One of the chief conditions then 1 on was, 
: that Antony ſhould cede a part of his fleet: to 
| his colleague, to carry on the war againſt Poms 
pey, who, provoked by the evaſions of Octavi- 
anus, began once more to block up the ports of 
Ttaly. The bad policy of Antony made him 


aſſiſt his rival in getting rid of an enemy, whoſe 
aſſiſtance he might one day want. The various 


occurrences of this war, and the riſks which 
Octavianus ran in it, ſhewed how much he ſtood 
in need of an affociate. Lepidus alſo aided him 


in it in perſon. Fortune, as inconſtant as the 


element they fought on, during the whole of 


the ſtruggle, paſſed alternately from one ſide to 
the other. Two tempeſts, within a few days of 
each other, ſcattered the fleet of Octavianus, and 
diſconcerted his firſt plans. Ile was conſoled 


for this diſgrace by a victory obtained by his 
"beſt admiral; Agrippa. The triumvir in perſon 
gd a | ſevere defeat, and eſteemed Himſelf 
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fortunate: to eſcape to his land army, which was 
ut up in a ſpet without, water, and covered 
with aſhes from, tna. It muſt have periſhed 
-there but for the aſſiſtance of Agrippa, who, 


equally able at ſea as on land, came to its relief. 


After having delivered the triumvirbe re-embark- 


; ad. Cixcumitances: determined QQavianus to 


accept the challenge propaſed by Pampey, torud 


the war, by a combat of three hundred galleys 


on each fide. This fight, took place in fight of 
che two armies ranged along the coaſt, and, by 
& truce, made peaceable ſpeQators of it. The 

wiumwir had. avaided. being in a battle as much as 
be could, and was in this entirely againſt his 
will; for, having expected his army on land to 
be attacked, ha had ſought refuge in his fleet, 
which Pompey's admiral attacked cantrary to his 


expectation. - He dared no longer attempt to 
avoid being in an action to which he had agreed, 


and which was intended to be deciſive ; but if An. 
tony may he believed, he had not even the cou- 
rage to look at the fleets. drawn up in order of 
Battle; but lay down in his galley, with his eyes 
raiſed towards heaven, in which attitude he re- 
mained till Agrippa had obtained the victory. 
Pompey, on the contrary, behaved with the 
utmoſt courage: yet, inſtead of putting himſelf 
at the head of his land army after this defeat, and 
trying the chance of another battle, he thought 
1 of * but getting together his treaſure, 
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wich was depoſited. in a neighbouring town, 
aud then fled: o Aa Minor. He chere Gall 
maintained the war ſome time longer. This 
was Antony's department, who ſent againſt him 


fortunate general and mate him priſoner. An. 
tony had ordered Pompey to be ſent to bim, but 
Titus, pretendling to have miſunderſtood his or- 
ders, put bim t death. Thus had Antony the 
iH fortune, after aiding his bolleagut in a wat 
which ended e yantageouſſy for him, to put the 


laſt ſtroke to his rival's ſucceſs,” by freeing him 


Titus, one of his lientenants, who bent the un- 


from an opponent from whom he might himſelf 


haye received important aſſiſtance in the Apes 


which aroſe once more between them. 
All things ſucteeded with the fortunate. Ge- 
tavianus. His battalions, already numerous, 
| were now increaſed by thoſe of Pompey, to 
which-the legions of Lepidus were ſoon likewiſe 


keft, but even that ſhadow gave offence to Ofta- 


vianus; With his uſual artifice of acculing others 


of the ambition of which he was himſelf guilty, he 


complained of ſome encroachments on the part 


of Lepidus; who, however, had no difficulty in 


Proving that if there were any they were on the 


part of Octavianus, and not on his. They, grew irri- 


tated. by diſcuſſion, and the two armies lying near 


each n other, whilſt it was carrying vs; OQavianus, 
. 2 3 | 


. added. Lepidus had only the, ſhadow of authority - 
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who had gained over che chief officers: of his af. 
ſodiates, preſented» himſelf, with a Alight eſcort, WM 
at the tent of Lepidus; as if to enter into an expla · 
nation; when all the legions, as with one conſent, 
abandoned the unfortunate Lepidus who threw 
Himſelf: at the feet of his colleague, and peti. 
tioned for life. He was toe contemptible and 
too weak not to have it granted; ; and his colleague 
ſent him to drag out its ſnamefubremainder in ex. 
ie, and divided his little portion with Antony. 7 
By the union of all theſe forces, Ottavianus saw 
_Himſdlf at the head of a larger army than any 
Roman general had ever had. It conſiſted of 
fortycſive legions; twenty- ive thouſand horſe, a 
hundred and ſixty thouſand-light armed foot, and 
ſix hundred chips af war, without reckbning i a 
bor eee number of ſmaller veſſels; elt, 
On his return to Rome, the ſenate met bim 
in àa body at the entrance of the city, and ac- 
 companied him, ecrowned with flowers, and 
followed by an immenſe crowd of people, 
to the capitol, (whence they attended him to 
EL... PIs 0s enſuing” day ſo many honours 
re decreed him, that he was aſhamed to ac: 
Gogh! them. He | eontented himſelf with an 
— oration, and thought proper to allow. a ſtatue to 
be erécted to him in the forum, with this in- 
pe, “To nn for having reſtored peace . 
« by fea and land;“ and the celebration of an 4 


annual feſtival on the day of his victory ove: 
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Pompey: 1. He follineed the 3 Cadar, in 

performing a great action, by burning, Aunrach 
in the public ſquares, all the letters Which "Had - 
been found amongſt Pompey's papers. This ge- 
nerous proceeding ſo charmed the people, whom © 
he had before attached by his gifts, that they 
immediately declared him perpetual tribune. The * 
ſenate made no oppoſition to this decree; the 
mami ſolemuly- declaring g chat he ml abt 


Fer. 


* 


foes dis Parthian Speditid: . 
This was ſucceſsfully canved's on by Venta 

Wee the death of Craſſus, deſtroyed-the: - 

trophies eretted by the Parthians after the battle 

of Carre, and retrieved the glory of the' Roman 

arms. But in this glory Antony had no ſhare. 

He forgot: himſelf,” became enervated with plea- 

ſure beſide Cleopatra, and 'ſpun the web of 

his own diſgrace in the ſetvice of this new 
Omphale. When he would have reſumed his 

1 it proved too ponderous for his enfeebled 

arm. In the midſt of many defeats, in which he 

bot the flower of a flouriſhing army, he gained | 

ſome advantages, from which he thought him- 

ſelf entitled to aſſume the title of Conqueror of 

| the Parthians. He alſo fancied himſelf the arbi- 

ter of kingdoms, and beſtowed on, his. miſtreſs, 

beide Feypt, which the > already enjoyed, all 
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Phaneia, Cyprus, nds: en ponion of 
Auabin and Juden. . 
The. Roman ſenate and people. wow offended 


at theſe gifts, and, ftill more, that having made 


Artabages, king of Armenia, priſoner by ſurpriſe, 
| he han triumphed for it at Alexandria, as if he 
had envied Rome the privilege of being the {ole 
 feene of that honour; Blinded by. his fatal 
paſſion, he was not long without committing 3 
yet greater error, which increaſed the genera] 
diſcontent. Alexandria beheld, placed in its 
nobleſt ſquare, a throne of ſilver, with two ſeats 
of gold, one for Antony, the other for Cleopatr, 
with leſſer ones for their children: The lovers 
appeared with the attributes of Iſis and Ofitis, 
He proclaimed Cleopatra queen of the countries 
be had already beſtowed on her, with amore ſo. 
lemnity; aſſociated with her Cæſarion, the ſon 
ſhe had born to Julius Ceſar; and divided among 
mae three children he had by her Armenia, Me- 
dia, Lybia, the country of Cyrene, the whole of 
Aſia Minor, from the Euphrates to the Helle 


pont, with Parthia and all the provinces welt | 
ward -from the N 00 the Indus, when 


they ſhould be ſubdued. & Kt 
Antony terminated not 558 his e 
but, at the folicitation of Cleopatra, who-equally 
dreaded the charms and virtues of Octavia, he 


repudiated the latter. That prudent woman did 
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ee = ordered her to quit the houſe of a 
buſbahd, who: treated her. with ſuch contempt ; 


but ſhe eonjured' him not ta cumpel her to leave 
the abode: of him, whom, notwiſtanding his in- 


band. She remained in it, applying herſelf to 


the education not only of her own children bun 


ef thoſe Fulvia had born him. Whoever. nen 


_ vaworthy buſbend ſent to Rome were ſure of her 


piptetion. - | She made uſe of all ber credit with 


ber brother zu their behalf; and when Antony, , 


in his medneſs, filling up the meaſure of bis ill 

treatment to her, ſent ſome of his. adherents to 
remove ber by force if ſhe offered to reſiſt, the 
opeyed without complaint, and continued to per- 
ſerm the ſame ſervices for his creatines., She 


entreated her brother not to wake war ' with | 


Antony for an affront which regarded her bnly. 
"Ogavianus, in reality, now delivered ory 
Pompey, and having got rid of Lepidus, wanted 
only che concurrence of Antony to become ab - 
ſolute maſter of the empire. The accumulated 
eos of his rival precipitated him fo his ruin, 
and the triumvir of Rome omitted nothing that 
might accelerate the fall of his colleague. As 
the public opinion was ſtill of ſome weight. 
be turned it agaiuſt Antony, by givin g a portrait, 


but too faithful, of his ill conduct, which was 


ſedulouſly circulated. Letters, cognplaints, and 


44h 
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reproaches: -followed- each other Wonen the 
two: brothers · in- aw. Octavianus removed by 


forde the will which Antony had depoſited with 


the- weſtals. He had ſeen, with particular dif- 


Salt that, by It; Antony had declared Cæſa- 


non to⸗be the legitimate offspring of Czfar, born 


I marriage with Cleopatra; that, conſequenth, 1 
tue intention of her lover was to beſtow. the in. | 
- hefitance: of Cæſar on his iſſue, and to deprive 


Octavianus uf it, who was oniy his nephew. 
| Oftayianus had the whole read out in the fe: 


nate, and dwelt on thoſe parts which were moſt 


revolting to Roman pride; ſuch as the attention 
of the teſtator to a foreigner,- and a queen; the 
| bequeſt of his patrimonial property to the children 
he had by her, and, above all, his expreſs: deſire, 
that wherever he died his aſhes might be cop- 
22 65 to Egypt, and united to thoſe of-Cleopa- 

He alſo. made it a reproach to Antony that 
ba kad beſtowed on her the famous. library of the 
king of. Pergamus, containing three hundred 


thouſand volumes; that he had read her love 


letters eyen on the judgment ſeat, and riſen from 


| thence, in the- midſt of an important cauſe, to 


follow her; that he had trod on her foot when he 
roſe from table, at a ſolemn feſtival, which Was 


locked upon by. thoſe preſent as an aſſignation 


complaints“ which ſhew that dignity of morals 
was not t yet quite 89 at e | 
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Theſe impitations made ſuch an impreſſion, 4 
that many partizans of Antony forſook him, whilſt a 


others haſtened to him to entreat him to reform 


bis conduct, and quit Cleopatra. But, poſlel- 2 
ſing! an equal empire over his mind as his heart, . 
ſhe. had the Honour to- make him reject this” 

radent' advice, and even to induce him to re- 
move from about him his moſt zealous friends: EA og 
Inſtead 'of getting together his forces, and fall. 
ing on his rival in Italy, who was not yet in rea- 
dineſs, as he was adviſed, he paſſed his time at 
games and feſtivals, which made the ſpectators 
ſay, 1 What will they not do to celebrate their 
1 triumph when victorious,” ſince they rejoice . 


KK extremely on the commencement of a | bloody 


© war?” PR) 5-544, HEFEE 7 1 * |: 
This war Was declared by Ola" not 
againſt Antony, its real object, but, to keep up ſtill 
Ga appearance with his aſſociate, againſt Cleo- 
patra,” It might have been of long continuance, 
between two leaders, maſters of ſuch territory to 
be diſputed, had not both wiſhed it to be con- 
chided ; the one, through policy,. not to give 
the” indignation of the Roman people time to 
cool; and the other, from his attachment to plea- 


fare.” They therefore ſought each other with 


eagertieſs, as they were unfeignedly deſirous of 
a decifion, and ſoon met near the 1 of 


1 each with a fleet and a land army. 
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_ Antony's beſt generals exhorted him to fight 


by land, but Cleapatra, to whom, in caſe of x 

| defeat, the ſea offered a; ſafer opportunity of te- 
treat preyaijed. He put his beſt troops on board 
bis fleet. A veteran, ready to embark, baring his 
breaſt to him aid, * Wherefore, my generaljwill you 
not truſt to theſe ſcars and. this ſword, rather 
than to rotten planks ?:/ Leave the fea to the 


* natives of Egypt and Syria, who have been trait 


ed to it ; but to us, Romans, aſſign the lan, 
4 where we are accuſtomed to brave deat 


and drive, our enemies before ns.” . Antony 


made no reply ; he endeavoured to appear full 


of hope, but uncertainty and diſtruſt were viſible 


through his aſſumed air of confidence. *© The 


ſoul of a lover,“ ſays Plutarch, « is no longer 
ily animated his way 5 
Antony was but too greet 4 proof of this.” 


heart, which had never known fear, took 7 


the alarms of Cloopatta. She fied, and he unte. 


flectingly followed her, without once- thinking, 


that by putting himfelf at the head of bis legions 
he might by land have recovered the Wfortune he 
had experienced at ſea. 

It is evident, from what happened » him in li 
fight, that had he afted with any ſpirit, it would 


not have been .impoſlible for him to call back 
victory to Bis deſerted ſtandards. Gctavianus 
having ſent ſome light veſſels 3 in n of him, 
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Antony, but weakly guarded, and. ending bim- 
ſelf preſſed, ordered his pilots to wait for their 


coming up. This firmneſs made the whole fqua- 


dron tack about. One veſſel only, commanded 


by a Lacedemonian, named Eurycles, continu- 


ed to approach, and fiercely advancing te the 


galley of the Roman, threatened him with his 
lance: © Who art thou?” ſaid the triumvir to him, 
vithout riſing from his place, where he was forrow- 
fully fitting, © who art thou who dareſt to purſue 

me thus?“ The Spartan replied, © I am Eu- 


* rycles, fon of Lachares, whom the fortune of 


* Cæſar ſends bither to avenge the death of his 
father.“ Antony had formerly put his father to 


death for piracy, The Roman general, not even 
deigning to change his poſture, caſt down his eyes, 


and returned to his former veverie, hilſt Eurycles 
palſed on to ſeize another veſſel, the wealth of 


which he preferred to his revenge. From this 


time till the fatal cataſtrophe af the two lovers, 
al the. actions of Antony bore the ſtamp of im 

prudence, a kind of alienation of reafon, the 
ebnſequence of an unbridled paſfion, and are tar- 
niſhed by the ſtupor of deſpandency, and the 
'moſt diſgraceful inactivity. Yet, when he buried 


himſelf in the tomb; he ſurvived in his poſterity, 


who gave maſters ta the world; whilſt Octavi- 

anus, whoſe darling policy could. bear no rival 

to be Teated with him on the throne of the uni- 
- 4 
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verſe, died wholly without a child to tranſinit 1 
__ | | 
On the return of Garen to Rome, 1 was 
p ewe the honor of three triumphs, i in the laſt 
_ whichwere' led the two ſons of Antony and Cles- 
pPaüatra, and an image of this queen, wounded by ay 
aſpic in the arm. He then received the addition of 
Imperator, Emperor; not in the ſenſe in which it 
had till then been underſtood, as a mere title of 
honor only, but in one which carried with it che 
ſovereign authority. He accepted alſo the title 
Auguſtus, till then attributed to objects of re. 
ligious veneration only. It becoming then ne- 
ceſſary to decide what he ſhould do with the 
enormous power he poſſeſſed; whether he ſhould 
abdicate it, like Sylla, who died peaceably in his 
bed, or retain it, like Cæſar, at the riſk of meeting 
his fate from another Brutus; ; this alternative 

Was diſcuſſed i in his preſence by his two deareſ 
and moſt truſty friends—Agrippa, a great warrior, 
and Mzcenas, a profound politician. The opinion 

_of the latter, which was for his retention of the 
; authority, prevail. 

It was undoubtedly in er of the advice 
8 the latter, that Octavianus made ſeveral regula- 
tions, calculated to render his power forgiven; 

ſuch as that of dividing the provinces between the 
emperor and the ſenate. To this body, to whom 

whilſt enſlaving it he always ſhewed the utmoſt de- 
ference, he aſſigned the neareſt provinces, as thoſe 
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moſt agreeable. from their tranquillity. But by 
himſelf, taking ſuch as were more expaſed to the 
attacks of an enemy, his intention was to con- 


centrate all the military power in his own hands, 
as there were no troops excepting in the. pro- 


vinces liable to invaſion, the command of which 
he reſerved to himſelf. He was ſtudious to gain 


the people and foldiers by donations. 'The Ro- 


mans ſaw, with the utmoſt pleaſure, their city 
embelliſhed under his government. He, accord- 


ing to his own expreſſion, found it of brick and 
left it . of marble. By his means juſtice was 


equally adminiſtered, and Octavianus almoſt always 

adhered faithfully to the wiſe maxim propoſed to 
him by Mzcenas, for the baſis of his government, 
in theſe terms,—©* You will be fortunate in our 
undertakings whilſt living, and famous in hiſtory 
* when dead, if you govern others as you would 
«yourſelf wiſh to be. governed.” In conſe- 


quence when this prince, with more policy than 


ſincerity, propoſed to the ſenate the laying: down 
his authority, the conſcript fathers, after having 


experienced his dominion for four years, entreated 


him to retain it. Auguſtus had the modeſty to 
5 accept it for ten years only; ; but it was conſtantly 
again beſtowed on him for ten more. Thus 
ended the republic. bg 


The phantom; however, 41 it Kill 1 


The comitia continued to be held in the Campus 
Martius. The magiſtrates were till elected, but 
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5 were brit. $264 on by the emperor. The fame 


officers remained with all their pomp, ornaments, 
and over-awitg magnificence, but in reality de. 
 prived of all their power; yet the ſenate ſeem 
fo well pleaſed with what Auguſtus allowed them 
to retain, that they honored him with the title of 
father of his country. This prince; fulf of atten. 
tion to them, almoſt always ſubmitted his Jaws 
refpeAing government, the military department 
and morals, to the function of the ſenate, He 
took care to accept from adulation ſuch honors 
only as might be uſeful to him. He conſequently 
refuſed the title of diftator, of which he flood 
in no need, always poſſeſſing its whoſe author. 
ity; but he accepted that of tribune, which de- 
elared his power mviolable, and the office of 
ſovereign pontiff, which rendered it facred. Fron 
thefe- titles, honorable and reſpectable as they 
were, he found leſs ſechrity than from nine co- 
Horts, amounting to near ten thouſand men, ſince 

known by the appellation of prætorian cohorts. 


Theſe he ſtationed in the neighbourhood of Rome, 


and he and his ſucceſſors beſtowed privileges on 
this guard, which made them intereſted in - the 
- preſervation of the perſon of the emperor ; yet 
they did not wholly feeure 2 55 himfelf from 


ſecret conſpiracies. 


He fhewed himſelf inexorable in the er | 
ment of the firſt, formed by Murena and Czpio. 
Theſe W into their * ſome of the fenators 
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who were diſpleaſed at the reform which had 


been juſt, made in their corps, which the emperor 
had reduced from a thouſand to ſix hundred. 


Auguſtus j is ſaid to have put to death many of the 
diſplaced. ſenators, who had no ſhare in the con- 


ſpiracy, in purſuance of the maxim, „that a 
« prince. ſhould get rid of thoſe whom he has 


« offended:” a maxim which, however odious, - 


is but too frequently put in practice. He ſeems to 
have been naturally inclined to ſeverity, and Mæ · 
cenas, who knew him well, gave him once a 
ſeyere reprimand on this head. Seeing him diſ- 
poſed to condemn certain criminals with the ut- 
moſt inſlexibility, and unable to approach on ac- 
count of the crowd, he threw to Him a billet, 
containing theſe words, Butcher, come down 
* from thy tribunal.” Auguſtus roſe without ut- 


tering a word, and broke up the aſſembly. The | 
tractableneſs of the ſovereign is not leſs: admirable | 


than the boldneſs of the miniſter, Two other 
anecdotes do credit to his affability and love of 
juſtice. A private legionary, involved in a law- 


ſuit, came to entreat him to plead: his cauſe. The 


emperor replied, that © his. time was too much 
* taken up for him to plead himſelf, but that he 


* would chuſe a good orator for him.“ This 


anſwer, though! very obliging, did not ſatisfy the 
en who ſaid to his general, Did I fight by 
* proxy for you?” Ago; . of his 
VOL. 8. n 6 4 
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franktiels, replied,” « Neither will I plead for you 


by proxy.“ He kept his word, and defended 
the cauſe in-perſon. On another occaſion he con- 


deſcended to appear as a witneſs for a perſon 
accuſed, though not ſummoned, and from pure 
- goodneſs only. The accuſer abruptly aſked him, 


What he came there to do, and what brought 


“ him to a place where his attendance was nei. 


ther expected, nor neceſſary?” He replied, © the 
public good.” He neglected no opportunity of 


being uſeful ; and when he refuſed the dictator. 


24 ſhip, accepted the office of governor of Rome, 


which he put into the hands of Agrippa, who 


gave all his attention to it, highly to the advantage 
of the city. To Auguſtus Rome is indebted for the 
Pantheon, which yet remains, and the profuſion 


of excellent water it even till this day enjoys. 
- So many advantages ſecured to Rome, either 
by Auguſtus himſelf, or thoſe he placed in office, 


excited a general love and eſteem for him; ſo that 
on his being attacked with a dangerous illnehs 
the whole city was filled with mourning and la- 
mentations, and offered up petitions to every deity 
of Olympus. Yet the real grief muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
from the mean adulation of the ſenate. Policy 
had, no doubt, as great a ſhare in the vous 


offered by the -conſcript fathers for his recover), 
as in the precautions propoſed for his ſafety after 


_ «he conſpiracy of Murena. A part of theſe con- 
ſiſted in propoſing, that the ſenators ſhould watcl 
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day and night, at the door of his apartment. 
During the debate on this queſtion; Labra, a man 
of much ſenſe, pretended to fall afleep; and, for 
a few moments, ſnored aloud then, as if ſud- 

denly awaked, he ſaid: © I would not have you 
* reckon on me as a guard for the emperor, for I 
am one who muſt ſleep, and certainly ſhould in- 


« commode Auguſtus much more than I ſhould 


t he uſeful to him.” This jeſt prevented the ſenate 
from - paſſing a decree, which would have been 
at leaſt ridiculous. . The exemption of phyſicians 
from all taxes is dated from the time of this 
_ ſickneſs of Auguſtus, in gratitude for the health 
| he had. recovered by means of one of them ; as, 
in reward for the pleaſure he received from the 
aſting of two players, he exempted them in future 
from being ſcourged in the theatre, when their 
_ ating did not content the public. Thus he 
| ſhowed equal attention to thoſe who cured the 
diſeaſes of the body, or relieved the ſadneſs of the 
mind. He ſet bounds alſo to the rage for gladiato. 


produced a real ſcene of carnage. Young men 

ol the firſt families, and even women, were known 

to deſcend into the arena without bluſhing. 

To-put a ſtop to the libertiniſm of the young 

0 n and compel them to marry, Auguſtus 

hid a tax on fingle men, allowed the union of 
8 ; 2 > 2 SEN 
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rial exhibitions, which were carried to ſuch an * 
ceſs, that the combatants fought by hundreds, and 
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patricians with plebeians, and even with freed 


women and made other uſeful regulations with 


regard to morals. But what are laws without | 
example, and unfortunately Octavianus was him- 


ſelf little delicate on this head. Amongſt other 


irregularities, he is reproached with a ſcandalous 
connection with Terentilla, the wife of Mæcenas. 
He reſpected her character and his own ſo little 


as to take her with him to the camp without her 


Huſband. Some authors ſay, that a coolneſs hence 


took place between this prince and his miniſter, 
whilſt others aver that the huſband was , gracious 


enough, far from being ſhocked at the intercourſe, 
to facilitate the means of it. It is faid, that 


being one. day at table with the two lovers only, 
he.ſhut his eyes that his preſence might not in- 
commode them; and that a flave, believing him 


to be. aſleep, thought he had a favorable op- 


portunity of ſtealing a golden vaſe. He at- 


tempted to carry it off, till Mæcenas, ſtopping 


him, aid, n 1 do not * for every 
« body. 
„ paid the 3 of the bad example 


"Gi his court. His daughter J ulia gave her: elf 


up to every kind of the moſt ſcandalous exceſs, 


and was imitated by another Julia, daughter of 


the former who was the widow of Agrippa, and 


afterwards wife to Tiberius. When the father 


was informed, perhaps the laſt man in the em pire, 
of the libertiniſm of his 6 he baniſhed her 
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to an almoſt barren peninſula ; from: whence ſhe 
was permitted to return to Italy; but her futlier 
would never more ſee her. In the firſt tranſports 
of his grief, he was ſo imprudent as to detail 
the vices of his daughter in a letter to the ſenate, 
which afterwards. became public an error he 
himſelf acknowledged he ſhould never have been 
guilty of, had he had Agrippa and Mæcenas to 
advife him. Theſe two men were extremely 
attached to him, and he rewarded them with the 
honors which beſt ſuited them. Mæcenas en- 
joyed great wealth, which he employed in erect- 
ing palaces, leſs magnificent than delightful, 
y here he led a life of pleafure' with his friends, 
and the literary men he protected, and who have 
immortalized him. Agrippa was placed, in con- 


formity to his talents, at the head of the armies 


both by, land and fea, honored with the higheſt 
dignities, and charged with laboribus and danger- 
| ous, undertakings. The emperor beftowed his 
daughter on him in marriage ; and, through grati- 
tude or policy, he gave the whole honor of his 
conqueſts and victories to his father-in-law. It 
is obſerved, he was ſo modeſt as to decline ever 
accepting a triumph; and that this moderation 
of his, imitated by other generals, Wh perceived 

it, nd doubt, to be agreeable to Auguſtus, 
rendered that r ceremony much lefs 
Ew” 
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e In- his domeſtic uneaſineſſes, this : prince 8 felt 


with bitterneſs the loſs of his two friends. Be- 
ſides the miſunderſtandings he conſtantly wit- 


neſſed in his family, he ſucceſſively loſt his two 
grandſons,” Lucius and Caius, the children of 


Agrippa and Julia, whom he had adopted, and 


Igoked on as the ſupports of his wes, and had 
brought- up with: that expeRation. One ſtill 
remained, named Agrippa Poſthumius, who, from 


his early irregularities,-was defervedly diſgraced 5 


by his grandfather, and from whom Tiberius had 
afterwards no trouble to free himſelf: On this 
fortunate Tiberius concentered not the affections, 
but the favors of Auguſtus, through the protection 
of his mother, Livia, and the power which this 
artful woman found :means to maintain over her 


Huſband. Auguſtus is ſuppoſed to have felt the 


yoke, and ſometimes to have born it with im- 


patience, ſince he reckoned his wife and daughter 
the two torments of his life. How happy 


* ſhould 1 be,” ſaid he, had I lived without 


* wite or children.“ The vexation which preyed 
on him muſt have been very poignant, if he knew 


what the world ſuſpected, that the empreſs had 


cauſed the death of his natural heirs; by TY 


to make way far her own ſon, Tiberius. | 
le was, it may be remembered, he fon of + 5 


Tiberius Nero, her firſt huſband. /:Druſus, who 


was born after her marriage with Auguſtus, paſſed 


for his ſon. It is certain the emperor had a pa- 
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ternal affection for him, and aſſociated him in his 
will with his two grandſons. By his courage 
and capacity he gained a great reputation in 
war, whilſt the republican ſentiments he openly 
avowed conciliated the love of the Romans. It 
was pretty generally believed, that, if it were left 
to him, he would reſtore the republic. His 
death, in which, however, nothin g the leaſt extra- 
ordinary appears, was not believed to be natural, 
and was regarded as a. public misfortune. Tibe- 
nus was far from deſerving the ſame: ſentiments. 
His life was inyolved in darkneſs; 7 from the very 
time, of his childhood he delighted in crooked 
and oblique paths, placing his whole merit in not 
being dived into. Where nothing but what is 
right 1 is intended, ſo much concealment i is rarely 
made uſe of. Diſtruſting every one, he was by 
all diſtruſted; and thus, notwithſtanding. all his 
art, he fell ſeveral times into diſgrace, , After 
being at the head .of the armies, he was ba- 
niſhed.- from the, court, of his father-in-daw, and 
led an obſcure life at Rhodes. Then re- 
called, he was placed, by adoption, on the ſteps 
of the throne, on condition of his likewiſe adopt- 
ing Germanicus, the ſon of his. mother, Druſus, | 
and Agrippa Poſthumius. 

The unſtable ſtate of the family of Auguſtus | þ1 
paye riſe to various, reflections, and theſe to pra- | 4 
* The. Jepubſicao party which. was not 
| | 264 f 
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0 defiroyed; nter new hopes, - 814 brought | 


forth the conſpiracy of Cinna, the grandſon of 


Pompey: Many perſons” of the firſt diftinCtion 


took part in it. The emperor Was informed of it; 
and the diſeovery threw him into the greateſt per- 


Plexity. Muſt he once more ſhed torrents of blood; 


or would it be fafe to forgive? The alternative 
was the fubjeQ of converſation between him and 


his wife Livia ; and to the empreſs is attributed 


the honour of having inclined her huſband tothe 


| merci n fide" ” Having taken his reſolution, he 


ſent for Cini into His cloſet ; named all his accom- 


_ plices to Hin; and proved that he was acquaint 


ed with the time, Place, and! ſteps. agreed on .by 


| the conſp rators.” Had a thunderbolt fallen at 
«> his feet; ing had been leſs alarmed ; but his 
f aflonihiiint Was ſtill greater, when Auguſtug 
after teeapitulating the favours with which he had 


laden him, acdlded; dog Cinna, * pardon you, and 
e for the love of you, all thofe engaged i m the 


* eonifpiracy ; and, to prove that J preſerve us 


* entnity towards you, I. name you Conſul for 


Pg.” enfuing year.” This generous conduct 


made ſuch. an impreſſi ion on Cinna. that he re: 
matned All his life attached to the intereſt of Au- 
guſtus and of his family. 

"The temple of Janus was twice ſhut during 


his reign ; that i is, twice the known world was al 


peace; but it coſt dear to thoſe who had been 
harafſed by the republic, and enjoyed no greatet 
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tranquillity under the emperots. Witneſs the 
unfortunate Spaniards of Biſcay, and the Aſtu- 

- nas; forced by Octavianus himſelf, after the victory 
of Actium, to lay waſte their country, in order 
to put an impervious ſpace between them and 
that ſlavery by which they were threatened by 
the victor. Galatia and Piſidia, ſubdued: by his 
leutenants, became Roman provinces. He diſ- 
turbed the Arabians; and compelled Candace: 

| queen of Ethiopia, to lay down her arms. He 
ſaw in Rome the ambaſſadors of Tiridates and 
Phraates at his feet; che latter happy to ſecure 
his protection, by ſending back the remaining 

Roman eagles and ſtandards loſt by Craſſus. Au- 
guſtus placed. the crown” of Armenia on the 
head of Tigranes, ſcattered terror over Germany 

under the enſigns of Agrippa, and carnage 
amangſt the inhabitants of the Boſphorus, under 

thoſe of Druſus. He carried, in perſon, the ſcourge 
of War to the Gauls and Ligufians. But no war 
was more frequently rekindled, during his reign, 
than that of che Germans. After Agrippa, Druſus 
carried his arms thither, and to Druſus ſucceeded 
Tiberius, who gained ſufficient advantages there 
for the obtaining of a triumph. This prince, 
ſeeonded by Germanicus, marched againſt the 
Dalmatians and Pannonians, and returned againſt 
the Germans, who revenged their various defeats 
on Varus. The Romans ſcarcely ever experienced 
fo great a loſs as under this general. He ſuffered 
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himſelf to be blocked up in woods and marſhes ; 4 


and, of his numerous army, a few perſons only 


eſcaped to carry. the tidings of the diſaſter: The 
officers killed each other rather than fall into the 


hands of the conquerors. The head of Varus 
was ſent in defiance to the emperor, who never 
felt ſo much from any misfortune as this. He 


vas often heard to utter, in his moments of grief : 


and even when ſleeping, EN arus, reflore me 


my. legions.“ e erat 6: 


3 Fiſty⸗ſiæ years of reign from the'1 be of his ft 


conſulate; " forty-three from the battle of Actium, 


ſeventy-five: of life, and, ſtill more, the decay of 


His health, warned Auguſtus that his end was ap- 
proaching. He cauſed the ſenate to promulgate 
à decree, conceived in theſe. words; At the 
* requeſt of the people of Rome, we grant to 
Caius Tiberius Cæſar the ſame authority in 

ec the provinces and armies, which Auguſtus has 


© enjoyed and ſtill enjoys, and which, we pray 


Le the gods, yet long to preſerve to him.“ 
Though Tiberius might owe this aſſociation to 

ihs- empire to. the ſolicitations of his mother Li- 

via, it cannot be denied that his military and 


political talents were deſerving of it; and, ſince 
the infirmities of Auguſtus forced him to take * 


colleague, there was no other to be found in his 
family. His grandſon Agrippa Poſthumius remained 
exiled i in the iſland of Planaria. The tendemeſs 
of his grandfather induced. him to think of 'with- 
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ping him thence. 
ſecreſy, to viſit this unfortunate youth. 


gined, that the fear of bis being recalled ideter- 


He went, with the utmoſt 
They 
nec mutual tears at their meeting, and it is ima 


mined the empreſs to e _ death of hey | 
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body wom out with age and labour, and debi- 
tated by debauchery? Gctavianus was not e 
empt from that diſgrace of. vicious old age and 
conſequence of a youth of corruption; beſides 
the teſtimony of hiſtorians, of his immoderate hias 
1 pleaſures, and eagerneſs of their purſuit, the 
exile of the poet Ovid, baniſhed for having been 
aq involuntary witneſs of his vices, is a ſufficient 


| But what deed: could 4 Fr ad poiſon toa | | 


proof of them. He felt himſelf decaying, and t he 
waſting of the lamp of life, now near its extinction, 


had been ſent into Germany. Whether he came 


og MO: behold his Werding living ls un- 


eng ths emperor, was, for Gali days 
refuſed his moſt intimate friends, under pretence 


that quiet was neceſſary, from whence it has 


deen conjectured that his death took place before 


the return of Tiberius, and was even concealed till 


his arrival, or, at haſt, till his meaſures were con- 
certed, off. x7 

His firſt 5 was he aflafination pad 1 
whom he cauſed to be murdered in the place 
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Tiberius. 
A. D. 15. 
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gf every thing to the ſenatey; ſince deſpotim i 
one only.“ The advice was approved, and th 
of fidelity to Tiberius, and receive, in his name 


and in that of the ſenate, thoſe of the ariny an 
people. As if the republic ſtill ſubſiſted, he 4 


bim, alarmed at the danger of being obliged u 
a ccuſe the emperor, or condemn himſelf, al. 
drefled himſelf to Livia. He represented to hertha 


exets of the palace, dhe advice of miniſters, ofthe 
ſervices, of i the ſoldiery; “ Tiberius,” he cu 
eluded. ought tg be fully on his guard. not u 


— 
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of his exile The itunk who had been charged 


with the execution of this murder, came and in 
formed Tiberius publicly, that his orders Went 


obeyed. The latter, who would have wiſhed 
s de believed that Auguſtus himſelf. had reſolni 
his death, replied ; © I commanded you nothing; 


< you ſhall anfwer ſor it to the ſenate.” | Hi 
confidant, Criſpus; who had given the order from 


it would be highly! imprudent ta divulge the ſe 


« weaken his authority by! giving an | account 
. of a nature to be concentered in the handed 


murder of Agrippa was heard of no more. 
The two conſuls were the firſt to take the oath 


fected to begin all public acts through the agend 


of the conſuls; and, as though he were uncef 


tain whether he were to accept the empire, i 


edit by which he convoked the ſenate ws 


: ſhort, and modeſtly expreſſed : he declared in i. 
that he only ſummoned it in virtue of the tie 
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nitian power, with which Auguſtus had inveſted 
him. This humility had not prevented him from 
giving orders to the patrician cohorts, immedi- 
ately. on the death of Auguſtus, to go to the ſenate, 

ſurrounded with guards, or from writing to the 
armies, as having juſt ſucceeded to the empire. 
His aim was to ſecure, in the firſt place, the troops 
ſcattered in the different provinces, for he feared 


leſt they ſhould declare for his nephew Germa- 


nicus, who then N A Gage army in Ger- 
np. 1 | 
When the conſcrint bitten esd him the 


ſovereign authority, he feigned not to defire,though _ 


he had already ſeized on it. He began a faſtidious 
diſplay of the greatneſs of the Roman empire, and 
his own incapacity. * 2 None,” ſaid he, © but 
*-the divine Auguſtus was capable of filling ſuch 
*-an-office. As for me, the ſhare I took with him 
in the government has but too forcibly taught 
* me what difficulties and dangers ſurround the 
* ſovereignty : ſince then the city boaſts ſo many 
* Mluſtrious citizens, it is not juſt to devolve the 
* whole weight upon me.” This hypocritical 
barangue was followed by actions no leſs fo. Se- 
veral of the ſenators threw themſelves at his ö 
feet, conjuring him, with tears in their eyes, 
to aſſume the re ins of government, which he only 
was able to hold. It is impoſſible for me,” 

replied he, « to govern the whole ; but I wil - 
take whatever portion you are willing to aſſign 
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* me.” ͤ Name it then,” cried Gallus, baftily 
| Tiberius, taken at his word, felt his error ; but, 
after a moment's heſitation, artfully replieg 
Propriety allows me not to chuſe or to rejed 
any part, fince I ſhould DN s Apen 


5 


4 from the whole.“ 


He was hurt: Gallus perceived it, all hog 


to appeaſe him, by declaring, that by his props 
-fal he had no intention of dividing the empire; 
but, on the contrary, to ſhew, by the difficulty q 
the attempt, that it was indiviſible. This over 
ſtrained reaſoning did no | honour to Gil 


Jus, nor did it | ſatisfy Tiberius, who faile 


not afterwards to avenge himſelf on thoſe who 


penetrated; too far into his artifices. He more 


-eaſily forgave thoſe who ſpoke , openly to him, one 
of whom ſaid, There are ſome who perfom 


e ſlowly what they promiſe haſtily ; but you an 


flow in promiſing what you have already per 
„ formed.“ Another cried, © Accept the em: 
c pire, or ſay plainly you will not accept it. 


He, at length, ended the farce by ſaying, © Ia 
< cept the empire, and will keep it till you, cor 


4 ſcript fathers, in your prudence, ſhall think 


<« time for me to repoſe myſelf in my old age.” 
He was then fifty-fix. One of his firſt objel 
was the depriving his wife Julia of the moderat 
allowance left her by her father. She died liter 


ally of want. He alſo put to death ſome of be 
lovers, whom her father, notwithſtanding his ir 
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dignation, had ſpared. The clemency of Au- 
guſtus, in his latter days, gave rife to the ſaying, 


* that it was to be withed that he had never 


< been born, or that he had never died.” Sor- 


row was the prevailing ſenſation at his death, and 


even the republicans, ftruck with conſternation 


at the firſt actions of his ſucceſſor, ſincerely mourn- 
25 him who had enſlaved them. 
Tiberius aſked the dignity of proconſul for his 


Ae Germanicus, by which, it is ſuppoſed, 
he meant to ſecure the attachment of that prince, 


whoſe great qualities and amiable diſpoſition, 


made him the idol of the people and the ſoldiers. 


His own ſon Druſus did not poſſeſs, in a like de- 


gree, the qualifications neceſſary to ſecure the ge- 
neral affection and eſteem. Iwo revolts, which 


aroſe in'the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, 
; exerciſed the talents of theſe two princes. The 


firſt of three Panonian legions was excited by a 
common ſoldier, named Percennius, who had 
formerly been a leader of buffoons, and an info- 
Tent talker. The fort of eloquence he had ac- 


quired in his profeſſion, ſerved him to withdraw 


his comrades, by degrees, from their duty. In 
their nocturnal converſations, he preached up 
inſubordination, and their equality with their of- 


ficers, topics always attractive to the multi- 
tude: and, in the power, he adviſed them to 


ufurp, he pointed out to them the enjoyment of 
ins | 
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riches and repoſe, the Jul reward of their la- 
bours. 
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By the We of Blzſus, their ra) the 


evil increaſed. To inſolent expreſſions ſucceed- 
ed open violence againſt the tribunes, who en- 
deavoured to bring back the ſoldiers to their 
duty; and the chaſtiſement imprudently made 
uſe of by Blæſus only irritated them ill farther, 


and increaſed the confuſi on. The ſoldiers ran in 


2 erowds to the prifons, Tae them open, knock. 


ed off the chains of the criminals ; and thence 


| forward, the rebels united their cauſe with that 
of "villains; guilty of capital crimes. Another 


ſoldier, named Vibulenus, put the ke of the 
general in danger. Mounted on the ſhoulders 
of one of his comrades, oppoſite the tribunal of 
Blæſus, he thus harangued the ſoldiers:“ You 


e have juſt reſcued from death the dying 
put who. will reſtore to life my brother? he 


« was ſent hither by the army of -Germany, to 


*. conſult with us on our common intereſts. ' Blæ- 
<« ſus, laſt night, had him murdered by the gla- 
e diators he keeps near his perſon, and arms 
« tor the maſſacre of us ſoldiers. Anſwer, Blæ- 


” ſus, where is the corple thrown ? Reſtore me 


« that, for even enemies refuſe not a fepulchre t to 


the dead.“ This inſalent apoſtrophe was on 
the point of being followed by the moſt fatal 


conſegaences to Blæſus, when ſame one, yet 
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 {enſible of juſtioe, obtaining a hearing, proved 
that Vibulenus, 6 and infolet, never my 


a brother. 


The e Was 4 but the 3 


zor was not puniſbed, and the revolt ſtill con- 
tinued. It was at its height when Druſus ar- 


_ rived, with a choſen eſcort, conſiſting of a large 


party of pretorian cavalry, and the braveſt of the 
Germans, compoſing the emperor's guard, and, 
with theſe, a prudent council of old military - 


men, reſpetted by the ſoldiers, who were to guide 


the prince in this delicate conjuncture.— Hut 
what could force or wiſdom do againſt three le- 
gions, well armed, and carried away by a degree 
of madneſs? They received the ſon of the em- 
peror in a very equivocal manner. They endea- 
youred to appear. dejeQed, but their counte- 
nances rather announced mutiny than ſorrow. 
They ſecured their gates, arranged {ome of their 


mops in bodies, and the remainder came and 
drr themſelves before the tribunal. 


Druſus, after having with great difficulty ob- 
tained filence, read to them a letter from the 


emperor, aſking them their ſubject of complaint. 


He told them, that as ſoon as he ſhould be in- 
formed of it, he would communicate their griey- 


ande to the ſenate, and have juſtice done them. 
* What,” they all exclaimed, © is -there any ad. 


vice aſked, when we pre to be ſcourged, or 
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CE Keratd; or led againſt the enemy? But, when 

the queſtion is to diſtribute rewards amongſt us 
4 there is always to be a conſultation.” Rage 
ſeized on the ſoldiery, who, uttering cries and 
ſhouts, ran like mad men about the camp, ſtrik 
ing all the officers without diſtinction, even 
thoſe whom they had till then moſt reſpected. 
The day paſſed in this tumult, and, in the night, 
ſtill farther violence was expected; when, in a 
clear and unclouded ' ſky, the moon ſudden} 


overſhadowed, refuſed: her light. This darkneſ, 
the cauſe of which the ſoldiers were wholly is- 
norant, ſtruck them with terror: tliey looked on 
it as a chaſtiſement from the gods. Druſus and 
his council availed themſelves. of the firſt mo- 
ments of conſternation during the eclipſe, to ſeize 
and behead their leaders Percennius and Vi. 
The other chief authors of the revolt 
fell by the hands of the ſoldiers themſelves. The 
three legions were, without trouble, ſeparated 
from each other, and ſent to diſtant quarters 
where it became eaſy to ſtifle the few remaining 
ſparks of rebellion. 
form Tiberius of his ſucceſs, which he owed toa 
fortunate oro th of which he wad known how to 
5 avail himſelf. PERO Fo 
To theſe orievances; which were | the cauſe or 
police of revolt amongſt the Pannonian legions 

| ſuch as the ſeverity of the ſervice, and the refuſal 


bulenus. 


Druſus went himſelf to in- 


or delay of recompenſe, were added, ! in the armies of 
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Germany/n ſpirit of ambition, and a deſire, already 
ſufficiently apparent of diſpoſingof the empire. They 


felt their own ſtrength. Divided into two numer- 


ous, bodies on the higher and lower Rhine; 


each had its general, though both were ſubordi- 


nate to Germanicus, the grand nephew of Au- | 


guſtus, who had been adopted by Tiberius. An 
opinion was ſpread, that this young prince would 
willingly fee himſelf placed on the throne, and 
hence the armies felt little apprehenſion on hear- 


ing, that from Gaul, where he Was levying tribute, N 


he was coming to ſuppreſs this revolt, which be⸗ 
gan with them, like all other mutinies, by the re- 


laxation of diſcipline, . the indolence of a camp, 
and the diſcourſe of idle talkers. | 


Germanicus, on his arrival at the army of the 
Lower Rhine,commanded by Czcina, found the le- 
gions in open rebellion; but the veterans, more eſpe- 
cially, till then the models of obedience appeared 


the moſt exaſperated. They talked loudly of their 


thirty years of ſervice, conjured the prince to mi- 
tigate their labours, and to grant them a retreat 
ſecured from want; and, that he might not al- 
ledge his want of power to ſatisfy their deſires, 
concluded with offering him the empire, and de- 
daring that they were ready to ſupport him in it. 
At this propoſal the prince ſtarted from his tri- 
burial, as if his ſitting there involved him in their 
rebellion, and would have quitted the Amp. 
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The foldiers bppolell him with atme in theit 


bands, and threatened to kill him if he did not 
reaſcend His feat. "He drew his ford, and cried 
ond; “ I Will fooner die than betray my truſt,” 
He türded the point to his breaſt; Tome held his 
hand, whilſt others called on him to ſtrike; and, 


amidit the confuſſon, his friends ſnatched him up 


and carried him into his tent. 

By means of fictitibus letters from Tiberius 
Rt foftened the tame of a Aﬀgraceful Con- 
ceffion, Germafiicus grante ed the legions a part 


| of what they demanded. 10  fatisfy them, he was 
1 obliged to emploh his own purſe, and lighten 
thoſe of his friends,” after which they Mowel 


themſelves to be quie tly condutted by Cæcina 
into Wirter quarters. OO 

"The rage for revolt became epidemic; and 
ſeveral legions garrif6ned i in Frieſeland were in 
commotion; they were very near murdering their 
commander, Memmius, who had endeavoüred to 


A reftrain them. He fled, but was diſcovered | in 
His retreat. Torn by violence from his aſylum 


by theſe enraged people, he ſnatched the ſtand- 
ard from one of thein, and, turning it towards 


the camp, 4 It is not, ” he exclaimed, © me 


« Whom ye betray. i is your general Ger 


„ manicus; it is your emperor Tiberius.” Then, 


in a firm tone, he added, * whoever ſhall abſent 


„ Himſelf from this march ſhall be treated as a 


10 deſerter!“ With rage in their hearts, they yet 


* intrepid in danger.“ 
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Suewed him to their quarters, deſirin oY ne yet 
pot daring, to diſhobey. _ - 

Alfter having pacified the army of the 3 5 
Rhine by his liberality, Germanicus turned bis 
ſteps towards that of the Upper Rhine, com- 

manded by Caius Silius. He had with him his 
wife Agrippina, then with child, a young in- 

fant, and ſeyeral ladies of the firſt diſtinction, 


wives of the officers in his army. After the firſt 


4 explanations, the revolt raged with ſuch fury, as 


would not allow the expoſing perſons ſo dear to 
its violence. All refuſed to leave their huſbands. 


Agrippina hung on her beloved Germanicus, 
whilſt theſe words broke through her ſobs and 
| derm ; © I ama deſcendant of the divine Au- 


„ guſtus, and inherit his fortitude. I ſhall be 


perſons, tearing themſelves from each other's 


arms, drew together a great number of ſoldiers. 
The legions ſaw not without emotion, the wife 
of their general carrying away her infant in her 


arms, followed by a number of women overcome 


yuh grief like herſelf. 
Germanieus ſeized on this moment of ns | 
bil to ſpeak to them, to conjure, to reproach 

them. They wavered, acknowledged their er- 


ror, entreated for pardon, that Agrippina and 
12 little pupil, might return; and that they 
r 


But the ſeparation was 
neceſſary. The affecting farewell of ſo many 
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might not loſe theſe children, born and nurſed 


5 in their camp; and, above all, that they might 
not be diſgraced by their being ſent as hoſtages 
of to the Gauls, whither they were bending their 
85 way. © Germanicus gave them to underſtand, that 
all this depended on them. They inſtantly 


haſtened to ſeize the moſt factious amongſt them, 
and dragged them before Cetronius, the lieu- 


_ tenant of the firſt legion. The legionaries were 


aſſembled ſword in hand. A tribune pointed 
out to them the perſon accuſed, who was placed 
on the higheſt part of the tribunal. If he was 
proclaimed guilty, he was inſtantly hurled down, 
and maſſacred. The ſoldiers ſeemed to think, 
that, in ſhedding the blood of theſe unfortunate 


the Centurions, and ſeemed well founded, Ger- 


manicus. examined them. Every one, cited in 


ſucceſſion, declared his name and country, the 


years he had ſerved, the memorable actions he 


had performed, and the diſtinctions he had ob- 
tained. Thoſe whoſe talents and integrity re- 
ceived the general ſuffrage, retained their ſtations, 
or were promoted to E Thoſe who were 
0 convicted of TEEN, Nene 6 or other Nerz, were 
broken. 


Some of the Klan of the Lower Rhine, who 


had been only appeaſed by the money of Ger- 


manicus, retained amongſt them the feeds of re- 


wretches, they waſhed away their own crimes. 
As the complaints had been very heavy againſt 


— 
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volt, which ſoon hroke out. Cæcina informed 
Germanicus of it. He ſent him word, in anſwer, 
that he was ſetting out with the legions purified 
by the puniſhment of their betrayers, and that he 
would exterminate that horde of rehels. Czcina 
ſhewed this terrible letter to the officers charged 
with the .eagles and ſtandards, as well as to the 
ſoldiers moſt zealous in their duty, and ſaid to 
them, © Your life is now depending. In times 
« of peace matters may be diſcuſſed, and decided 
v 2 to merit; but, in war, the innocent 

are ſacrificed with the guilty.” Theſe officers 
re ſuch as they judged likely to enter into 
their views. With the conſent of Cæcina, they 
agreed to ruſh, ſword in hand, on the moſt aban- 
doned and factious, and to ſpare none. They 
ate in the evening at the ſame table, paſſed the 
night together, ſlept in the ſame tent, but at 
break of day, ſhouts were heard through the 
camp, javelins and ſwords appeared, and blood 
flowed on all ſides. No officer attempted to 
check the fury of the foldiery, and all thoſe who 
had been pitched on were murdered. Germa- 
nicus, at his arrival, beheld this diſmal fight. ' 
Alas!“ he exclaimed, © this is no remedy, but 
* a ſlaughter.” After theſe examples, how im- 
prudent. are they who depend on the protection 
. of a multitude, whom they have excited to 
rebel! | 
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„Tiberius was blamed for not having. Ihe Cæſar 


8 Auguſtus in ſimilar citdumſtances, gone in 
| perſon to appeaſe the legions, He pretended tq 


| intend ſo to do, directed the care of his equipage, 


| had veſſels prepared, and 


and choſe the perſons who 


were to aceompany him; but, under pretence of 


the ſererity of the ſeaſon, or of buſineſs, he at fui 
dueceived the patticians, afterwards the city, and. 
| during a long time, the provinces. He N 


it, in reality, more prudent to entruſt the com 
miſſion to his two ſans, than to run the riſk 4 
committing the imperial authority, in the fr 


: attempt. Should the rebels reſfit Druſus, or Ger 


maticus, Tiberius would ſtill have an opportunity 


to ſubdue or ſoften them; but ſhould they once 
eontemn. the emperor in perſon, what reſours 
would then remain for him? 


Ihe ſedition was ſcarcely appeaſed . the 


ſoldiers, in the rage which ſtill actuated them, 
expreſſed an eager deſite of being led againſt tho 


enemy. This was their ſole mean of expiating 


ſo many murders. Their ſacriligeous hands were 


wet with the blood of their brethren, whoſe 


manes they gould only appeaſe; by receiving ſome 
hohorable wound. Germanicus, ſeconding theit 


ardor, threw a bridge over the Rhine, attacked 


me Germans, whom the report of their revolt 


bad thrown into ſecurity, anqcmade a great 


| ſlaughter of them. Several nations: united, in 
| vain, to cut off his retreat, He eſcaped all their 
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5 ares and endeavours foi that purpoſe; This 


expedition was eonducted: with ſuch. prudence 
and courage, that the fame of the general 
reached even to Mt a excited: the "yr | 


| of Tiborive. 


Ile was the more to be an for fulfering 


Himſelf to be preyed. on by this paſſion, as he 


himſelf, at that time, enjoyed a reputation not 


- unmerited, He ſhewed great repugnance to the 
extraordinary honors paid him by the ſtatues 
erected to him. Such as he allowed to remain 


in the temples, were placed there only as orna- 


ments, and not as gods. He rejected ſuch titles 
as were too pompous, as well as exceſſive flattery ; 


and even tolerated jeſts and fevere writings 
againſt him, In a free city,” ſaid he, © the 


« thoughts and tongues of the inhabitants ſhould 
© be: free alſo,” The ſenate having aſked his 
leave to ſeek out the authors of ſome of theſe 
 fatires; in order to proceed againſt them, he ſaid, 
We have not leiſure. to amuſe ourſelves with 
ſuch trifles; if you once open the door to theſe 
* kind* of informations, you will have nothing 


* elſe to do, for every one will revenge himſelf 
* on his enemy, by n bim e 2 


- © author of a bbel.” 


He bore with being contradified i in ebe dee. 
ſpoks reſpeQfully of all the ſenators, roſe to the. 


_ confuls at the theatre, and made way for them in 
the ſtreets, He often appeared in the courts of 
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7 juſtice, to remind the judges of the importance of 
their functions. Luxury, either in furniture or 
| Food, found in him a ſevere cenſor. He himſelf 
gave an example of temperance. He drove the 
. young patricians, and women of rank, whoſe man- 
ners diſgraced their birth, out of the city. Even 
domeſtic economy ſeemed worthy of his attention, 
as the proper mean to ſtop. irregularities in their 
beginning. He, therefore, revived the law, au- 
thorizing parents to puniſh-ſuch daughters, even 
hen married, who, by their conduct, diſhonored 
their families. He was ſo ſevere in this reſpect, 
that he forbad even kiſſes, which was the uſual 
manner of ſalutation; and ſhewed a laudable 
repugnance to loading the people with new 
taxes. A good ſhepherd,” he ſaid, © ſhould 
ſhear his flock, not flay it.“ It was thus 
Tiberius: conducted n till his power was 
eſtablihed. [Toes . 
Ihe war was fill nents on. * 1 
uin ;niGermiagy, where he found an opponent worthy 
of him, in the perſon of Arminius, who had 
cauſed, the defeat of Varus, by drawing him into 
thoſe marſhes and foreſts, where — periſhed. 
The Roman general looked on the revenging his 
predeceſſor as an action worthy his fame. He 
penetrated into the ſame foreſts, where he de- 
ſtroyed the trophies which diſgraced the Romans, 
gathered together their ſcattered bones, the ſad 
. xempnants of their legions, and gave them honorable 
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ſepulture „attended with every ceremonial which 
religion rendered ſacred. In one of the battles, 
which was neceſſary before he could reach this 
funeral camp, he made the wife of Arminius 
priſoner”: ſhe was the daughter of a king, greatly 
attached to the Romans; but ſhe, who had mar- 
ried this prince in oppoſition to the wiſhes of her 
| father, had adopted his ſentiments reſpecting the 
deſpoilers of his country. When brought before 
the victor, her misfortune drew not a tear from 
her eyes. Without ſtooping to aſk mercy, ſhe 
croſſed her arms on her breaſt ; and, caſting down 
her eyes on her own perſon; ſeemed leſs ſolicitous 
for her own fate than that of the child ſhe bore 
about her, and who was deſtined to be born in 
ſlavery. - Germanicus, who could not, at this 
moment, forget his tender and faithful Agrippina, 
who had been compelled to fly under the fame 
ces, muſt have "_ NY boy the 
1 
The latter princeſs ved in the camp with her 
bſband, and principally ſhared with him his ſoli- 
citude for the ſoldiers. . She viſited the wounded 
and the ſick, converſed with. them freely, and 
diſtributed cloaths, and every kind of neceſſary, 
amongſt them. Sejanus, the moſt intimate favo- 
rite and miniſter of Tiberius, ſoon ſuggeſted to 
that ſuſpicious prince, that ſo much attention was 
not without its ſecret views.“ It is not, ” faid he,“ that 
1 ey might fight W ſtrangers that endeavours 
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« are made to ſecure the foldiery by liberality—. 
„Agrippina has given more than one proof of 
A her ambitious intentions, by carrying the fon 
of Germanicus from tent to tent, dreſſed like a 


« common ſoldier, and wiſhing him to be called 
* Cæſar Caligula. The latter word expreſſed 
A military buſkin of the Gauls, which the young 


prince wore, and whoſe appellation he continyed 
_ to preſerve... 


Tiberius is obſerved to "A rally ſhewn 


mere wickedneſs, as Sejanus gained a greater 
empire over him. Through the thin veil of ſome 


praiſe-worthy actions; ſuch as benefactions to the 
people, gratifications to the troops, and liberal 
gifts to the poor ſanators, his dark and malignant 
character was ſeen at the bottom, and brought 


on him a number af lampoons. He began 1 
to paſs them over unattended to, as formerly; but 
revived the law of qe or treq/on, During the 
15 Ms, it was only enforced © when any one 


* made an attack on the majeſty of the Roman 
* people, by betraying an army, raiſing the 


« people, or ill governing the republic.” Actions 


were puniſhed, but never words. Auguſtus fir 


extended this law, whoſe infringment was death, 
to defamatory libels. It had been promulgate 


to ſuppreſs the inſolence of Caſſius Severus, why 


had allowed himſelf, in his ſatires, to reflect on 
men and women of the firſt rank. Tiberius, 


picqued at ome n, and other my 
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| writings, which were publicly circulated, refle&- 
ing on his pride, cruelty, and his miſunderftandine 
- with his mother, thought proper to renew this 
dreadful aw. Informations then began, und 
Roman knights and ſenators were ſoon cited for 
having ſpoken ill of the emperor. One ſenator 
was ſummened before the tribunal for having 
profaned a ſtatue of Auguſtus, by offering it to 
fale with his furniture. The judges, much em- 
batraſſed, fert to enquire of "Tiberius, whether 
they ought to pronounce ſentence in virtyfe of 
this law ? He readily replied, Ar be ae ought 
* to be obferved.” 

He was not a prince with whom 2 wil 
to feſt. Not having yet ptid the legacies be- 
queathed by Auguſtus to the Roman People, a 
wag, feeing a funeral paſs by, approached the 
bier, and, pretending to whiſper to the dead man, 
faid, loud enough to be heard, © Pray remember, 
0 tell Auguftus that his legacies to the Roman 
people #re not yet paid.” The emperor being 
informed of this piece of wit, fent for the un- 
fortunate: Jeſter, paid him his part of the Jegncy, 
and ordered him to be put to death immediately, 
ſaying, © Let him go find Auguſtus himſelf, and 
che will be able to give him later news than 
* that carried to him by the dead man:“ He 
payed alt the IG to the people a few days 
| COT OR 
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The exceſſive rage for public amuſements, the 


cauſe or the conſequence of corrupted morals, 

broke out at Rome with a degree of madneſs. 
The town was divided into parties, who protected 
the different actors. Theſe fometimes proceeded 


even to blows, and changed the theatre to a 
ſcene of bloodſhed. Some officers and ſoldiers, 
who had the regulation of public ſpectacles, were 


wounded and killed in conſequence. Theſe 
quarrels had their riſe in the rivalry of the actors 


themſelves; to put an end to which, it was de. 


dated in the ſenate, whether the law of Auguſtus, 


exempting the comedians from being ſcourged, 


ſhould not be abrogated ; but out of regard to 
Tiberius, who ſcrupled to infringe the ordinances 


of his predeceſſor, they did not revoke. the ex- 


L emption granted by him, but they made regula- | 


tions which will be thought ſevere by perſons - 


whoſe habits are but, little remoyed from thoſe 


they blame. The Fee were forbidden to 
enter the houſes of the Mimes, and the Roman 


knights, to make part of their train in the ſtreets 
with them. They were no longer permitted to 


perform any where but on the public ſtage, which 


was meant to repreſs the eagerneſs ſhewn by 


Romans of the firſt diſtinction, to pay their court 
to the comedians, in order to induce them to act 


in private. Such was the conſequence which 


they had gained, that the n, viſited them 
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with aſſiduity, accompanied them to all places, 


and lived with them; whence they were called 


the pantomime [laves. The decree concluded 5 


with abridging their falary ; © and was paſſed,” 
it was ſtated, © in order to humble the pride, and 
4 ſuppreſs the inſolence, which wealth and ha- 
* nors never fail to produce in people of that 
« fort.” Rules were alſo preſcribed for the 


conduct of. the ſpektators, to be obſerved under 


very heavy penalties. 
Tiberius, though he nouriſhed a ſecret hens 
againſt Germanicus, cauſed him to be named 


Imperator by the ſenate, and confirmed his grants | 


to the ſoldiers; theſe marks of approbation en- 
couraged him to new enterprizes in Germany. 
He firſt attacked this country on its maritime 
coaſt. Arminius once more appeared i in its de- 
fence, and fought deſperately ; but had the grief 
again to ſee numbers yield to diſcipline. Ger- 
manicus was alſo in the utmoſt danger; he was 
ſurprized by the tides of the ocean, of which the 
Mediterranean had given him but a very faint 


idea; the ſea, ſtormy on its coaſts, ſeemed to 
heave up its vaſt bulwarks to defend the country 


along which it- flowed. A tempeſt attacked his 
fleet, which conſiſted of a thouſand veſſels; and 
the horſes, beaſts of burthen, baggage, and even 
arms, were obliged to be thrown overboard, to 


relieve them; ſome were ſwallowed. up, others 
thrown on uninhabited lands, where the ſoldiers. 
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were, for many days, without other fuſtenance 
than that provided by the dead horſes, caſt by the 
: waves on the fhore. © By his extreme” care and 
attention, Germanicus collected his ſeattered | 

troops, and brought them back victorious, though 
Uimitiflied, harafſed; and deſtitute of arms and 


clbaths; yet his ſucceſs, dearly as it Was Pur- 


chaſed, fill raiſed the envy of Tiberius, who | 
Ardatled the reputation acquired by it. His roal 
to Rome was agreed on; and when Germanicus 
alledged, that affairs were not yet ſettled in 
Germany, he replied; f it be neceffary to cor- 
e tiaue the war, leave the honor of it to your 
« brother Pruſus, WhO cannot deſerve the title 
* of empetor, . or gather any laurels, but in Ger- 
5 many, ſince the empire has no enemy elſe- 
.* where,” He was pbliged to obey a fovercign, 
"whoſe. infinuations were commands, as his dif. 
pleaſure” was the ve of Ot 10 thoſe who 
Fell. . 

Or this one of his near relations, Yibo, was au 
"exjiple. He Was a young man, very rich, and 
mere tho ghtleſs than vicious, much addicted to the 
dreams of foothſayers and aſtrologers, who flat- 
tered Mis vanity by perſuading him, that he; being 
25 great-grandfon to FPompey, and born of an i 

Hiftrious family, Was. as capable of filling the 
Imperial throne, as *Fiberius Nero. They fore 
told his future greatneſs to hi n, by the pro- 
photits they Forged i in the, oracle of his anceſtors; 
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whole | ſhades they ſhewed him obedient to their 
invocations ; whilſt they deceived him, they in- 
formed againſt him, and reported. the whole of 
bis conduct to Tiberius. He might have ſaved 


Libo, by putting a ſtop to his follies; but he 
preferred being informed of them, and deſtroying 


him. Some ſenators took- on them the odious 
character of informers, and had ſo little delicacy 
as to ſhare in his property when condemned. 
Tiberius conferred on them, without any for- 
malities, the offices they had aſked for, in return 


for their complaiſance—wealth and honors, two 


infallible means of increaſing the number of ſuch 
monſters. In conſequenee of this, the aſtrologers, 
mathematicians, and =, amo were driven out 
of Italy. | 


uneafineſs to the emperor. He had belonged to 


of Auguſtus, had embarked for the iſland of 
lis exile, intending to ſave his maſter, and place 
tim on the throne. By the ſlowneſs of the boat 


loo late. As he greatly reſembled Agrippa, in 

perſon, he adopted the reſolution for n 

wich he had before taken for the prince 
rented a probable ſtory of the flight of '1 

bumius, when purſued by the aſſaſſins; gave him- 

ff out to be that prince, and was belieyed, or 
70L. 111. | T4 


* 


Aſlave, named Clemens, cauſed at this time much 


koſthumius Agrippa, and on hearing of the death 


he had been obliged to put up with, he arrived 
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of the victor and his three ſons, Nero, Druſus, and 


of their general. mon 
df friendſhip inſpired many with ſecret appreben 
ſions. 
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appeared to be believed, by many perſons of the 
firſt diſtinction, who deſired nothing more than 
to be freed from Tiberius, by any mean what. 
ever; they afliſted this adventurer with their 
advice and money. His party gained ſtrength; 
and Tiberius, apprehenſive of open proceeding 
charged the very aſſaſſins of the real Agrip- 
pa with the deſtruction of the falſe. Iheſ. 
agents did more than he expected, by ſurprizing 
bim; and, producing him alive before the em- 
peror, who ſked him, ©. How art thou become 
* Agrippa?“ To which Cleniens boldly replied, 
As thou art become emperor.” Tiberius had 
| him put privately to death, and he was thought 
of no more. 

The people .were then 8 up with the 
triumph of Germanicus, which was of the utmoſ 
magnificence. Beſides the captives and ſpoils 
the wife of Arminius, holding her infant ſon in her 
arms, was exhibited ; as were repreſentations of 
mountains, rivers, and battles. The ſtriking beauty 


Caius, and his two daughters, Agrippina and 
Druſilla, who were with-him in his car, added fil 
greater intereſt to the ſolemnity. That nothing 
might be wanting, Tiberius cauſed money to 
diſtnbuted' to the people and ſoldiers, in the nar 
Such exceſſive _demonſtratio 


They recolle&ed, with anxiety, that the 
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| favor 1 by the people to his father, Druſus, 
had been followed by unfortunate conſequences; ; 
that Marcellus, his uncle, the delight of Rome, 

had been carried off i in the flower of his youth; 

nnd that all which the Romans loved, ſeemed 
deſtined to a ſhort and unfortunate duration. 


This mournful preſage was but too well realized. 


After his triumph, Germanicus was ſent to Afia— 
a command which promiſed more glory than 
labor. It was only requiſite to paſs through thoſe 
lich and beautiful countries, Jiftfibutiog favors 
in his way; to beſtow provinces on one prince 
and crowns on another; to grant new privileges, 


or reſtore the old ; to proclaim peace, and ſcatter 


abundance. Germanicus beſtowed ' theſe favors 


with a grace which gave them new value. From 
this government Tiberius had ſet apart Syria, 


Which he had beſtowed on Cneius Piſo, a de- 


ſcendant of one of the moſt illuſtrious families 
of Rome, and married to Plancina, who was not 
inferior to her huſband either in nobility of birth, 
or haughtineſs of character. Both of them, there- 
fore, were well calculated to be ſet in oppoſition 
to Germanicus and Agrippina, to reſtrain the 
authority they ſhould aſſume, and counterbalance 
the prerogatives of their rank, It is in reality 
imagined, that ſuch was the deſign of Tiberius, 


in his choice of the Syrian governor. If it were 
b, Piſo and his wife perfectly fulfilled his in- 
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tentions, The one ſeduced the troops by money 
and careſſes, overlooked every thing in the fol. 
diers, whether idleneſs in the camps, licentiouſneſy 
in the towns, or libertiniſm and wandering in the 


country. He openly blamed their general, and 


ſpoke of him only with contempt and diſdain, 


whilſt his wife, on all occaſions, affected, at 


leaſt, an equality with Agrippina. This conduct 
proceeded to ſuch a height that it was almoſt ge- 
nerally believed that thoſe guilty of it t had their ** 
cret orders from Tiberius. 


The patience of Germanicus gave an appear- 


ance of probability to theſe ſuſpicions, and the 


rather as there was no doubt hut this prince was 
fully ſenſible of the conduct of this unworthy 
couple. He fell ſick, and, from that time, con- 


ſtantly believed himſelf poiſoned; yet he recs 
vered, but, again relapſing, was in greater dan- 
ger than before, which he increaſed- by the firm 


perſuaſion that he was poiſoned, © He did not 
conceal this opinion, but expreſſed it-to his friends, 


and entreated them to avenge him. Bear 


t my complaints,“ ſaid he, © to the ſenate ; call 


“C for juſtice from the laws; ſhew the Roman 


* people the grand-daugher of Auguſtus and 
& widow of Germanicus ; preſent them our ſix 


& children. Should they pretend any criminal 


* gommands for their proceedings, the public 


„ will not believe them, nor will they forgive 
* thoſe- who thall- endeayour to avail themſelves 


th 
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of them. Thie pelt on ſhews that wait was 
1 not without his- ſuſpicions that his enemies 
might excuſe themſelves, and be protected by 
the orders they had receivet. ol 
Half of what he forcſaw came to paſs; but, it 
Gould firſt be remarked, that no mourning was 
more fincere, more general, or ſtronger expreſſed, 
than that which was cauſed by the death of this 
prince, He foretold it, and uſed the following 
expreſſion, which ſeems conſtantly to indicate, 
in ſome degree, his opinion of Tiberius, and 
point out the guilty, “ Thoſe,” ſaid he, whom 
the hopes 1 have given riſe to, the honds of kind- 
red, or even envy have made attentive to my 
fate, will ſhed tears over a prince once crown- 
„ed with glory, who has eſcaped from ſo many 
#:battles to fall by the intrigues of a woman. 
Even they who have not known Germanicus 
ill lament him.” The very enemies whom 
he had ſubdued teſtified their grief and eſteem 
for his memory. Monuments of his glory aroſe 
n every quarter; and were bedewed with the tear 
of thoſe by whoſe hands they were raiſed. Agrip- 
ping, when ſhe carried back the aſhes of her 
huſband incloſed in a funeral urn, found the 
lads covered with people, who ſympathized, 
and ſhared in her affliction. The mourning hymns 
the funeral were ſeveral times ſuſpended by 
abu filence, and interrupted 255 ſobs and 
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groans, more expreſfive than the moſt laboured | 


eulogium. The wretched widow, wholly em- 


ployed, in her retirement, on the education of her 
children, withdrew from the public eye, con- 


formably, no doubt, to the wiſhes of her huſband, 
who is ſuppoſed to have warned her, as his laſt 
adyice, to diſtruſt Tiberius. 

She did not come forward in perſon, or even 1 by 
name, in the proceſs begun againſt Piſo and his 
wife Plancina. In addition to the indecent j joy 


they had ſhewn during” the fickneſs, and at the 
: death, of Germanicus, by the laſt words he ad- 
dreſſed to his friends in public, he himſelf ac- 


cuſed them: Were my death natural,” he ſaid, 
« I ſhquld have reaſon to, complain of the gods, 
&.-whoſe premature decree would, in the prime 
ce of life, ſnatch me from my relations, my child- 
e ren, and my country: but, ſince I expire by 
*. the. treachery of Piſo and Plancina, to your 
* hearts J addreſs my lateſt entreaties, Do you 
inform my father and my brother what ago- 


c nizing vexations, what black artifices have 


ce ended my wretched days by a death ſtill more 
te wretched,” After ſuch expreſſions, it was 


not poſſible for a father, though merely ſo by 


adoption, not to allow the perſons ſpecified to be 
ſummoned to juſtice. But the accuſation re- 


: ſpetting poiſon failed on a ſudden, A famous 


poiſoner and confidant of Plancina, who was 


: moſt Fapable of producing the neceſſary infor- 


| UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
mation, was found dead in her bed whilſt on he 
road to Rome. 


The accuſation of Piſo was ai refirifted | 


to the ſeduction of the ſoldiers, to his conſtant 
ee of Germanicus, his oppoſition to his 
orders, and ſeeking out every opportunity of mor- 
tifying him. The latter accuſation might equally 


be charged on Piſo and his wife; but Livia, the 


emperor's mother, who was the intimate friend 
of Plancina, found means to have her exempted 
from it. When Piſo found that the whole weight 
was to fall upon him, he deſpaired of his cauſe. 
It was, however, ſuſpected, that he meant to 
produce, in his juſtification, the ſecret orders he 


bad received for the regulation of his conduct. 


Whether this was apprehended, or whether he 


preferred being at once rid of a proceſs ſo diſ- 


graceful to him, he was found the evening before 
ſentence was to be paſſed, run through with a 
ſword, which lay beſide him; leaving it uncer- 
tain whether he killed himſelf or had been killed 
by others from fear of what be might reveal. 
It is at leaſt proper to remark, that Tiberius af. 
terwards declared himſelf protector of his family, 
and would not allow his memory to be diſ- 
honoured He ordered at the ſame time that 
the mourning for Germanicus ſhould ceaſe, 
and make way for feſtivals. Rome had too many 


 Aivinities for the ſolemnities of ſome one to fail 
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offering : that the mother of the gods liappented: | 
conveniently to ſuſpend | the public ſorrow. _ 


The Egyptian rites were alſo now prohibited, | 
and all the prieſts baniſhed for the crime of ns 
| amonſt them. A lady of rank, named Paulina, 
blindly attached to Anubis, ſuffered herſelf - to 
be perſuaded to paſs à night in the temple of the 
god, Who was ſaid to deſire it. But, | inſtead. 
0» f the divinity, ſhe was. introduced, unknown 
to her, to Mundus, a young Roman knight, 

| who had offered her, in vain, a very conſiderable. 
ſum to return his; paſſion. With the money ſhe- 
had refuſed;. he had bribed the miniſter of the 
temple to procure him this meeting. He had the 
inſolence to boaſt to Paulina herſelf of his ſuc- 
ceſs, who, in deſpair at the artifice to which ſhe 
had been ſacrificed, informed ber huſband. He 
complained to the emperor, who. cauſed the in- 


famous prieſt to be crucified, and drove out the 
reſt,. | He: baniſhed, in like manner, all the Jews 


for a fraud, committed by ſome of them who, 
having made a very opulent proſelyte, had kept 


back a rich -preſent ſhe had entruſted to their 
hands, to be ſent to the temple of Jeruſalem. 
Tiberius, like thoſe mothers, who, being them- 


ſelves coquets, are more. watchful. than others 
over the virtue of their daughters, was a rigid 
cenſor of morals. He exiled a woman of patri- 
cian rank, who had inſcribed her name amongſt. 


"thoſe of the proſtitutes; that ſhe might abandon . 
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bertel more freely to vice, under the protection 
of the police. An adulterous woman was ba- 
niſhed together with her huſband, who had coun- 
tenanced her infamy. The lav Papia Poppea againſt 
bachelors, proved a pretence to of by 
the fines it allowed, and which the raiſers of the 


tax turned to their advantage. The em peror 
mitigated its rigor, and W theſe extor- 


tions. He cannot be reproached with baving 


plundered private perſons, or the people in general; 


he, on the contrary, ſhewed his generoſity on all 


hy 
» 


vccalions of importance. In a dreadful earth- 


quake i in Afi ta, he ſent conſiderable ſums to the 
deſolated towns, and relieved, as far as he was 


able, thoſe wretched | ory by his lber 


ality. 


gan to make frequent journeys thither. His re- 
turn to Rome was almoſt always marked by a 


kind of judicial murder; that is to ſay, he ſacri- 


Yoder pretence 5 his health, 400 the air of ] 
Campania being neceſſary to it, the emperor be- 


iced the victims of his hatred or envy by the 
ſword of the law, which was preſented- to him; - 


ready ſharpened, by the informers he ſecretly . 
encouraged. We may judge on what ſmall things | 
the life of a man depended, by the execution 


of Calpurnius Piſo, accuſed of wearing a dag- 
ger when he went to the ſenate, and having poi- 


ſon in his houſe ; by the death of Cremutins Cor- 
dus, Which he ſuffered, for having compoſed ab- 
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nals, in which Brutus and Caſſius were called 
the laſt of the Romans; by chat of Lataius, 
who was accuſed of having compoſed a funeral 


oration for Druſus, whilſt he was only ſick; but 


his real guilt was his having written an ex- 


ttemely affecting poem, at the proper time, on tle 


deceaſe of Germanicus. Ihe merciful Tiberius 


was, he ſaid, defirous of pardoning him, and com- 


plained to the ſenate of his precipitate execu- 


tion; but he was ſufficiently diligent to fave Ca- 


tius, convicted of the moſt open calumny, whilſt 
he ſuffered perfons of the moſt illuſtrious families, 
of Rome particularly, if ever ſo remotely attached 


to Agrippina, to ſet off for exile, or aſcend the 


| ſcaffold. Vet two, who were proſcribed and 


baniſhed to deſert iſles, devoid of water, were 


indebted to him for their removal to other places, 


not more inhabited, but provided at leaſt with 


a ſpring.” * Since the ſenate,” faid he, © leaves 
« them life, they muſt not be deprived of the means 
* of preſerving it.” Thus by a feigned pity, ni. 


diculing the ſenators, whom he well knew to be 


cruel only out of complaiſance to him. © Oh, 
« baſe men!“ he would fay amongſt his intimates, 
* baſe i men, who run to meet ſlavery!” The tyrant 


well knew how to ſubdue courage and propa 
gate terror; he knew too that many a man who 
| would undauntedly confront a battalion, will trem- 


ble before thoſe W the inventors of flander 
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4 divers into the moſt ſecret thoughts of indi- 
viduals. _ | 

A ſon was ſeen, beten this debaſed ſenate, 
to accuſe his father. Vibius Serenus, who had 
been proconſul in Spain, already, it is true, ſen- 
tenced for malverſation, to be baniſhed to the 
iſland of Amorgos ; but who had no reaſon to 
expect this completion of his misfortunes by the 
accuſation of treaſon. from his own child. The 
old man, dragged from his exile and half naked, 
appeared laden with irons; his ſon richly clothed, 
at once witneſs and accuſer, maintained that his 
father had conſpired againſt the emperor, and, 
by his emiſſaries, endeavoured to raiſe the Gauls, 


Where,“ ſaid the unfortunate parent, * are my 


accomplices? (for one only was produced). 


* Without doubt, I ſhould never have under- 


© taken, and another only, to kill the emperor 
« and overturn the empire.” His accuſer, dif- 


concerted, named ſome of the ſenators, amongſt 


the reſt, Lentulus, whoſe probity was ſo gene- 
rally. acknowledged, that even Tiberius bluſhed 
at the accuſation. © 1 ſhould not,” ſaid he, © de- 
© ſerve to live if I were hated by Lentullus.“ The 
father was ſent back to his exile, and the unna- 


tural ſon was not puniſhed. Whatever was the: 


fate of the-accuſed, | the accuſers not only remain- 


gd unchaſtiſed, but were certain of reward. © It 


* 18 better,” ſaid the emperor, © to ſuppreſs juſ- 


1. tice than to de prive it of its ſupport, by taking 
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#:thoſe from it Who are the guardians of the 
#*-Jaws.” What laws! and what guardians! 
Had men not known the predilection of Ti. 
Yebins for | theſe wretches, and feared being 


given up to their fury, it is probable ſome per- 
| ſons would have been found to give him an in- 


dication of the plots which were at work againſt 


his family ; and, in ſuch affairs, the ſteps between 
ſaſpicion and diſcovery are few. But Sejanus, 
his favourite and miniſter, was too much in the 
poſſeſſion of his confidence for any one to venture 
giving the leaſt alarm reſpecting him; he there- 
fore arranged his dark machinations with the ut- 
moſt ſecurity.” There is no room left to doubt, 
but that he intended to ſeat himſelf on the throne, 
notwithſtanding the numerous heirs with which 
it was ſurrounded and ſecured. Neither the 


children of Germanicus, or Druſus, who had 


himſelf two, appeared to- him to be infur- 
mountable obſtacles. ' Tiberius laying aſide all 
his uſual diſtruſt with him who moſt deſerved it, 
had allowed Sejanus an unlimited power over the 
prætorian guards; and, by donatives, conceſſions, 
and his creatures, whom he had liberty to intro. 
duce as their officers, he formed of them a corps ab. 
ſolutely devoted to his will. 
Alrtifice rather than force was neceſſary for him 
to get rid of Druſus, who was inveſted with 
a power ſuperior to his own. The wicked 
| penetrate + the views and diſpoſitions of each 
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other, and Sejanus found a zealous accom- . 


plice in the wife of that prince, the unchaſte i} 
Livilla, daughter of the equally unchaſte Livia. 


| Adultery ſoon led them the way to poiſon. Ihe | | 
wife adminiſtered a potion to her huſband, whoſe 4 


effects was little different from thoſe of a common 


illneſs. He die', lamented by the Romans, 14 
though he. had many vices, and a particular de- [ll 


gree of ferocity in his character; but his vices "x - 


were leſs to be dreaded than the profound « diſſi- 
mulation of his father. 

Tiberius repaired to the ſenate, and and the 
fi ghs and lamentations which the circumſtances | 
excited in the ſenators, he pronounced an ha- | 
rangue in a firm and unaltered voice, beginning | 
with theſe words; I am not ignorant that by j 
“ ſome I may be blamed for appearing in the 


« ſenate on ſo recent a misfortune. Theſe are iy 


4 moments in which all men ſhun anf 
* even. from their neareſt relations; but, without 
* accuſing others of weakneſs, I come in ſearch 
# more ſolid comfort in the arms of the re- 
public.“ He then repreſented, in the moſt 
affecting manner, that the empreſs, his mother, 
drew near the cloſe of life; that his grand ſons, | 
were yet very young, and without experience, ; 4 
and that he was himſelf declining es he 
le of years. « I ſee then, he added, 

x .reſource for the ſtate, aſter, the preſent _ pan 
« in | the ſons of Germanic us.” 
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He ordered them to be uſkered in, and, taking 


them by the hands, thus addreſſed his hearers; 
J had placed theſe two orphans with their un- 


cle, whom I had entreated to cheriſh them 
„ equally with his own children, to educate 


* them; and make them worthy of him and his 
* anceſtors. Now, that I am deprived of Dru- 
. * ſus, to you, conſcript fathers, I addreſs my 


* prayers, in preſence of our gods and our coun: 
ce try. Do you then adopt and govern theſe 
* grand-children of the divine Auguſtus, and de- 
* ſcendants of ſo many heros. Do you fulfil to- 


cc“ wards them both your duty and mine. Nero 


& and Druſus, theſe are now your fathers.” This 


kind of adoption pointed out to Sejanus the vic. 


tims to be ſacriſiced; but they were under the 


care of their mother. The traitor, having no 
hopes of deceiving her vigilance, reſolved to un- 


dermine her, as well as them, in the emperor's 


favour, and, by this means, Coy _—_ all at one 


blow. 
He firſt endeavoured to acquire ſome rt 


to the ſovereignty, by a marriage with Livilla, 


| med he dared to propoſe to Tiberius. Her 


birth was far from entitling him to ſuch an ho- 


nour: he was the ſon of a Roman knight only ; 
- his family ſenatorial on the mother's ſide, and 


kitle illuſtrious in its alliances; but he imagined 


the favour of the prince equivalent to every. thing: 


* 


wh. 
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Yet Tiberius refuſed his requeſt, though he gave 
himſelf the trouble of writing a long letter, con- 
taining his motives for ſo doing, which he con- 
- cluded with giving him hopes of other, favours. 
Sejanus might think himſelf fortunate that ſuch a 
demand had not given umbrage to the emperor: 
The favourite appears even to have gained by it 
a ſtill greater power over him. This he made 
uſe of, in concert with Livilla, to render Agrip- 
pina and her children ſuſpected of aſpiring to the 
ſovereign power, a crime Ras in the eyes 
of Tiberius. | 
By the ſlanders N by Sejanus, andthe ter- 
tors he inſtilled, he effected a diſagreement between 
the uncle and the niece. The latter complained 
of the vexations of every kind ſhe had to ſuffer, 
It was ſufficient to be attached to her to be 
haraſſed. She alledged that her friends were 
condemned for no other crime but love of her and 
her children. Every thing relating to the empe- 
'ror became ſuſpicious to the widow of Germani- 
cus, who dared not eat at his table from the ap- 
prehenſion of being poiſoned. This was pointed 
out to Tiberius, who was prejudiced - againſt / 
her, and who was offended at ſuch ſuſpicians. 
From this forced ſtate of things, imprudent con- 
'Fdences, anger and threats enſued, which were 
' Tepeated and enlarged on. 


When Sejanus and his cabal had once ſet them a D. 26. 


nt variance, they took care no reconciliation ſhould 
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| enſue, and as by their meeting an explana. 


tion might have happened, he perſuaded Ti- 
berius to leave Rome for ever. There were 
many and powerful reaſons to induce him to 


abſent himſelf; ſuch as the diſagreeable truths 
he ſometimes heard, even in the ſenate, and the 


fear of an attempt on his life, eaſier to be made in 
a great city in the midit of an immenſe multi- 
tude, that in places more circumſcribed and eaſier 


guarded. To theſe were added his wiſh to be no 


longer checked i in his atrocious inclinations, by 
the attention he could not diſpenſe with to his 


mother J ulia, the daughter « of Auguſtus, to whom 
he was indebted for the throne. It is ſaid alſo that 
he was aſhamed of the miſerable appearance 


due was reduced to in his old age. His body was 


tall, thin, and bent, his forehead without hair, and 
his face covered with puſtules, and half hid by 


plaſters. He went to conceal this diſguſting 


figure in the ſmall iſland of Capreæ, near the 


promontory of Surrentum, where he wallowed in 
every ſpecies of the moſt deteſtable debauchery. 
It was eaſy for Sejanus, while he kept Tibe- 


rius in this retirement, to complete the ruin of 


Agrippina and her children, for whom no one 
pleaded. Tiberius was not aſhamed to be him- 


| ſelf their accuſer to the ſenate, that is, to devote 
his niece and grand nephew to a mournful fate; 


for he knew that the judgment of this baſe tribu- 


| nal would be the decree of their proſcription. All 
that is known of the accuſation conſiſts in vague 
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expreſſions, and conectures of their having in- 
tended to free themſelves from the government 
of their uncle, and attempt the empire. On 
theſe allegations the children were. ſeparated © 
from'their mother, and ſhe baniſhed to the little - 
iſland of Pandataria, where ſhe received ſuch inn. 
treatment from the centurion who guarded her, 
particularly ſeveral blows on the head, that 
ns laſt one eye. Druſtis, her ſecond ſon, was 
kept priſoner in a corner of the palace. Nero, 
her eldeſt, a young prince of great expectations, 
confined- in the ifle of Pontia, died there for 
want, according to ſome; according to others, 
from terror, at the fight of an executioner, who 
entered his apartment with the inſtruments of 
torture, as if he was ſent to inflict it on him. 
This did not take place till after the death of Livia, 
who paid the long protracted debt of nature at 
eighty-five years of age; but which was yet 
too ſoon diſcharged, ſince it is believed, that from 
the aſcendancy ſhe had preſerved over her fon, 
ſhe was a check to his cruelty ; and, after her 
death, he gave himſelf up to all the exceſſes 
which his phrenſy and ferocious nature ſuggeſted: 
It is furpriſing that Sejanus, who muſt have 
been acquainted with his ſuſpicious character, 
ſhould have accepted the extraordinary honours 
leereed him by the ſenate. It ordained that his 
bith-day ſhould be annually celebrated; that 


ſatues ſhould be erected to him in all parts of the 
2 25 
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: town; that facnfices ſhould be offered for hi: 
preſervation; that his name ſhould in all inſcrip- 
tions be added to that of Tiberius, and that he 


ſhould retain the conſulate, which he held i in 
common with the emperor, for five years. Such 
an accumulation of honors attractèd crowds of 
the firſt men of Rome to his palace, who attended 
. to pay their court to him in his abſence, or to his 
ſlaves and favourites. This Coloſſus roſe under 


the eyes of Tiberius, who inveſted it with all | 
his authority, at the very time when, informed of 

his intrigues by Antonia, the widow of his brother 
Druſus, he was projecting its overthrow. 80 


watchfully was he guarded by Sejanus-that Anto- 


nia was obliged to ſend her letters to the emperor 


by oblique \ ways, ſince thoſe who ſurrounded him 


were but ſo many pies in the pay of the miniſter, 


and Tiberius was detainedin a kind of comicatcap- 
tivity. The prætorian cohorts, the majority of offi 


cers which owed their poſts to the favourite, were 
more attached to his intereſt than to that of the 


emperor. The ſame might be ſaid of the ſenate. 
To judge from appearances, the one would have 


been believed prince only of the little -iſland of 


Capreæ, and the other ſovereign of Rome; but 


bis ſovereignty began to totter, for it was evi- 
dent that Tiberius withdrew his ſupport from it; 


| a and, when he ſtruck at it the laſt blow, he was 5 


moſt certainof crumbling the whole edifice to ruin. 


Vet, as the prieſt crowns the victim he is on 


the point of ſacrificing, Tiberius continued to 
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4 1 new honours on Sejanus. The tribunitian  - 


power was. yet wanting to his greatneſs. The 
_ emperor flattered him with the hope of obtaining 
it, and, under pretence of realizing his expeCta- 

: tions, ſent Sertorius Macro from Caprez, who, to 
avoid obſervation, was not to enter Rome till 
the evening. He alighted at the houſe of the 
conſul Regulus, who was no friend to the miniſ⸗- 
ter, and concerted meaſures with him. The con- 
ſul aſſembled the ſenate the enſuing morning, 


when Sejanus was ſurpriſed to ſee Macro, with- 


out a letter to him from Tiberius. Macro whiſ- 
"4 pered him that he had brought one to the conſcript 
fathers; by which the emperor deſired them to 
| beſtow on him the office of tribune. The miniſ- 
ter, charmed at this news, reſumed his place, 
and Macro preſented his letter to the conſul, and 


| quitted the ſenate-houſe. During the reading 


ol this, he repaired to get himſelf acknowledged 


5 | commander of the pretorian guard ; diſtributed 


| donations amongſt them; removed the de- 


F. tachment which had accompanied Sejanus to the 


| ſenate, and ſet another to guard the door, under 
the command of an officer who was in the ſecret 
of his intentions. 


2 The letter of Tiberius was of an exceſſive 
y length, and written with peculiar art. He began 


at firſt in a vague manner; then juſt mentioned 


Sejanus, and immediately turned off to ſome other 


 bulineſs;- returning frequently to Manus, and 
| 2 K 2 
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5 evety time, expreſſing himſelf with increaſing 


ſeverity againſt him. The minds of all preſent 


were held in ſuſpence; and Sejanus, extremely 
alarmed, uttered not a word. The paleneſs of 
terror overſpread his face. At every ſentence 
| pointed againſt him the ſenators, uſually ſeated 
near bin. removed, by little and little, from his 
fide. At length, came the 'moſt alarming part 


of the letter, in which the emperor condemned 


to death two ſenators, his intimate. friends, who 


knew all his deſigns; and the ſtill more ſerious 
one of ſecuring his perſon, when the tribunes and 


pretors, inftantly leaving their ſeats, ſtationed 
themſelves by him, to prevent his attempting to 
eſcape, or raiſe any commotion. The hall of the 


ſenate, ſo lately ringing with his praiſes, inſtantly 


reſounded with imprecations againſt him; and 
the conſul himſelf, attended by all the Wee ma- 


1 conducted him to priſon. 


They, with great difficulty, preſerved him "Lak | 


the fury of the populace. Confounded and 
_ humiliated; he endeavoured to hide his face with 


his robe, but the guards compelled him to ſhew 
himſelf. The people threw down and demoliſhed 


his ſtatues; and the ſenate aſſembled on. the very 


day, -and condemned him to death. He was 


immediately executed; and his body, abandoned 
do the multitude; remained three days expeſed to 
. their indignation, as well as thoſe oſ his friends, 
77 for 5 were N 9 diſtinction of 
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age or 5 op ; ad even his children, who wire ; 


' judicially condemned. His ſon, ſcarcely paſt his 
youth; his daughter, bo very young, that, when 
carried to be killed, ſhe cried out to know what 
ſhe had done, ſaying, ſhe would do fo no more, 
and begged to be puniſhed as children of her age 
uſually were. Aſter ſuffering the moſt ſhocking 


| _ Inſults, that ſhe. might not die a virgin, the 


executioner ſtruck off her head. So the triumvirs, 
when they had condemned a child to death, had 
bim, before his execution, clothed in the virile 


tobe, that they might not appear to tranſgreſs 


the law which forbade the putting an infant to 
| death. | 

Whilſt Tiberius, by his emiflaries, fled the city 
with dread and carnage, he was himſelf not 
deyoid of apprehenſion in his iſland. He paſſed 
the greateſt part of his time on the ſummit of a 
high rock, in order to learn, by ſignals agreed on, 

what was paſſing at Rome. In caſe things had 
not turned out favorably there, he held veſſels in 


| readineſs, on board of which he intended to em- 


bark, in ſearch of ſome other aſylum. But he 
taſted not the joy of his ſucceſs unmixed. 


Apicata, the wife of Sejanus, whom he had re- 


pudiated in expedtation of marrying Livilla, 
ſeeing the bodies of het two children amongſt 
thoſe expoſed to public view, refolved not to 
e her affliction; but, before ſhe killed hens 


2A 9 
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ſelf, d in revenge, remitted to Tiberius: a me- 
morial, containing the dreadful ſecret of the 
poiſoning of Ern with the manns. and the 


accomplices. 


The violent ED of 2 Got ht a oral, 
conſpiracy againſt himſelf; raiſed in him the 


bittereſt ſenſations; and the cruelty with which 


his atrocious heart was filled, now overflowed 


on all about him. Livilla was condemned to 


die by hunger; and he ſet about diſcovering, not 


only her accomplices in this crime, but all who 


had any connection with the perpetrators of it. 


He had them brought to his iſland, like a tiger to 


his den, to force confeſſion himſelf by torture, 


and to enjoy their ſufferings. One of the victims 


having killed himſelf, he exclaimed, in an agony 


of diſappointment, “ Carnulius has eſcaped me.“ 


He replied to one of theſe wretched priſoners, 
who entreated him to put an end to his miſery 


by death, We are not yet friends enough for 


« that.” To the guilty and their friends ſuc- 
ceeded thoſe who were merely protected by 
them; then the common informers, for having 


failed in their duty on this occaſion; and even 


many wholly unconnected with the conſpirators, 
It is related, that an inhabitant of Rhodes, whom 
he was particularly fond of, having come, by 
his invitation, to viſit him, at this unfortunate 
period, Tiberius, on his being announced, having 
his mind filled with 515 only of criminals and 
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Foribeitts;: ordered him to be tortured, like all 


thoſe who were brought to him; and, on diſ- 
covering ' his miſtake, ſecured himſelf from the 
reproaches of his friend, by ordering him to be 
put to death. Sometimes, to ſhorten matters, he had 
thoſe accuſed thrown from a promontory into the 


ſea, at the bottom of which ſtood men, ordered 
to kill, with their oars, thoſe who ſhould. en- 


deavour to eſcape by ſwimming, at 8 mur- 
ders he was himſelf preſent. | 


503 


Something had been wanting to the Babes 


of Tiberius, if, when he robbed thoſe whom he 
hated of life, he had not alſo endeavoured to 


deprive them of honor. Thus when he, by his 
| ſhocking- uſage, had forced Agrippina to end a 


life, which was only a burthen to her, the monſter | 
publiſhed, that ſhe had ſtarved herſelf for the loſs 


of her lover —a reſpectable old man, whom he 


. pointed out as ſuch, and whom he ſuffered to 


languiſh three years in priſon. In the letter, by 
which he announced the death of this princeſs to 
the ſenate, he boaſts of his clemency for not 
having ber ſtrangled, and thrown out her corpſe 
to be publicly expoſed; and the ſenate returned 
him their thanks for it! The unfortunate widow 


of Germanicus had been preceded to the tomb 


by her fon, Druſus. This wretched prince. had 
protrafted his laſt moments, during nine years, by a 
variety of e Sometimes he was reduced 
1 2x 1 
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by W to fill his mouth with the ſtuffing of | 


his bed, to deceive the cravings of nature.— 


Tiberius cauſed a journal of his actions to be read 
in full ſenate; from which it appeared, that his 


agents had had the inhumanity to ſurround his 


grandſon with perſons charged to watch his | 


countenanee, his complaints, and the ſighs his 


| miſery forced from him, however ſecretly.. He in. 


formed the public of what he had himſelf learned 
with pleaſure, that, on fuch a day, ſuch a cen- 


turion bad ſuppreſſed the lamentations of the 
| prince by the moſt cruel expreſſions ; that another 


bad filenced him by threats; that a third had 


ſtruck him; and the unnatural child had ſuffered 


-- the. following imprecations againſt his grand · 


father to eſcape him: Murderer of thy 


©, daughter-in-law, thy ſon, thy father, thy grand- 


children, and all thy family, may that venge- 


e ance fall on thee which is due ta our name, 


| « our anceſtors, and our poſterity!“ Tiberius, 
in the concluſion of the letter, containing this 


account, called him © ungrateful fon, and ſhame- 


* leſs enemy of the ſtate,” © The ſenators pre. 


5 tended to be ſhocked with the crimes of the 


young prince; but they were, in reality, indig- 


nant at the imprudence of the emperor, who was 


formerly cruel with precaution and fecrecy, but 


who had now grown ſufficiently bold to open the 
dungeon of his grandſon to. their view, and ſhew 
bim ſuffering under the ſcourge of a centurion, 


| 
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receiving blows from the hands of a ſlave, ex- 


piring with hunger, and aſking, in vain, where- 
with to prolong his laſt 6gh. 
One fon only of Germanicus, Caligula, already 


| nes; eſcaped his fury, and even found 


means to obtain his favor; poſſibly becauſe, 

under the gentle and modeſt exterior Which he 
4 NE ro his father, he concealed, like his 
adoptive grandfire, the moſt cruel, and barbarous 
| inclinations. He lived with him, at Caprez, ſo 
complete a diſſembler as not to ſuffer one figh 
t eſcape him, or even his countenance to alter, 


when he received the news of his brother's and 


his mother's death, though every kind of artifice 
was put in practice to induce him to ſhew ſome 
token of reſentment. He made the character of 
Tiberius his ſole ſtudy ; he imitated his looks, 


his expreſſions, and even his mode of dreſs; ſo 


that when he was on the throne, it was ſaid of 
him,; „No one had even been a better ſlave, 


* or was a worſe maſter.” His grandfather : 


fhewed, that he underſtood well the diſpoſition 

of his relative by adoption; when, ſpeaking of 
his teſtamentary- diſtributions, he ſaid, I leave 
to the Roman people, a ſerpent that will gnaw 
* them, and a Phaeton to conſume the earth.” 


He ſaid to him himſelf, on his letting ſome jeſts 


eſcape him with regard to Sylla, You will ms 
all his faults, and not one of his virtues.” 


Ang once, when embracing young Tiberius, the 


1 
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4 fon of his beloved Druſus, to den * had 
wiſhed to bequeath the empire, but whom, from 
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his youth, he could only affociate with Caligula, 


he caſt a furious eye on the latter, and ſaid, 
fa hs wal murder hum; "_ ever will Py 
- CE: ” 

* you.“ 


Whilſt he was torn 155 all theſe 0 5 pre- 
ſentiments, the weakneſs of ſeventy- nine years of 


"a age, and a decaying habit, announced to him his 


approaching death. He had left Caprez, and 
dragged his miſerable ſkeleton wherever a purer 
air, and inceſſant amuſement, promiſed to recruit 


his ſtrength, and diſpel his tormenting reflections. 
Yet his death was infinitely too eaſy for ſuch a 
monſter, unleſs we imagine it to have been ac- 


companied with "racking pains, and the bittereſt 


remorſe; and that, before his cloſing: eyes, the 


| ſhades of thoſe he had ſacrificed to his revenge, 
or his ſuſpicion,- inceſſantly paſſed, and tormented 


him with menaces of revenge. Theſe were al. 


| moſt his only attendants to the tomb. He ſhewed 
the ſceptre to his ſucceſſor,” but his own hand ſtil 
- retained it; and when it was even on the point 
of falling from his unſteady graſp, Caligula was 
near being put out of the poſſibility of taking it 


up; for the old emperor, obſerving that Macro 
made his court to the fnture- monarch. ſaid to 


him, in an angry tone, « You ſeem to abandon 


< the ſetting to adore the riſing ſun.“ This 


ebſervation mi ght have cauſed the eclipſe of 
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the; Juminary, -and ta nyo of his wor- - 


ſhipper. W 4-4/4 
The preciſe ſtate of the ſick emperor mad not 


be known; and it was even dangerous to ſeem 


deſirous of knowing it. His phyſician was 


obliged to uſe artifice; and taking his hand to 
kiſs it, under pretence he was going a journey, 


to make that an opportunity of feeling his pulſe, 
by which he found he had not long to live. He 
informed Caligula of his certainty in that reſpect; 
but the emperor ſtruggled  courageouſly with 
death. He was ſeen collecting all his ſtrength ; 


| ſometimes dreſſed and adorned, as in full health, 


to give audience; and at others, making one at 
a repaſt, and ſharing in the mirth of the gueſts. 
I be fainted, he ſeemed to recover with en- 
creaſed ſtrength. So much uncertainty fatigued 
expeCtation; and raiſed continual anxiety. At 


length news was brought to Caligula, that Tibe- 
rus no longer ſaw or breathed. All the court 
couded round the new emperor; but whilſt re- 


ceiying their felicitations, a ſlave ran in to in- 
form him that Tiberius had recovered both ſight 
and ſpeech. - Macro entered his chamber, and, 
almoſt ſtifled him under the weight of covering 
with which he loaded him. The dying man 
reliſted ; when, it is ſaid, Caligula himſelf, cover- 
ing his face with a pillow, held it to his mouth 


till be expired an exit but too eaſy for ſuch a 
grant. If ever the whimſical project were con- 
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ceived of making à gallery of theſe erowned 
monſters, who have terrified the earth, Oh! may 


FM on” word * 2 — be * fo 


caligula. 


than a hundred and fixty thoufand victims fell by 
the ſacrifical axe, accompanied with prayers for 
Bis proſperity. He went to the illands of Pan- 


vouring to inſpire him with fear of a conſpiracy 
againſt his life, he replied, © I fear nothing ; for 
I have done nothing to draw on me the hatred 
s of any one, and I give no credit to informers.” 
The wiſdom of his conduct, with reſpect to the 


periods.  - During the one, which laſted à 
ſew months only, he ſhewed good intentions, 
and performed laudable actions. In the other 
dhe appeared a furious madman,” whoſe exiſtence, 


mother and brother; and beſtowed on his ſiſters, 
Agrippinu, Druſilla, and Livilla, every poſſible 
donor, even granting them the privileges of veſ- 
tals, of which no women could be leſs worthy. In 


| . A and A * polies,'s the ſole benefits 
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a black veil fill up the nich deſtined for his 


ever. | 
The reign of Calgala is Aivided inte in 


however much to be wondered at, is far lefs 
ſo than the patience of thoſe who endured it. 
His acceſſion to the throne cauſed exceſſive joy, 
and in the whole extent of the empire, more 


dataria and Poncius to collect the aſhes of bis 


the beginning of his reign, ſome one endlea- 


people, to whom he ſecured the means of ſub” 
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which are ſtrictly their due; and withregard to the 


proſcribed, to whom. he reſtored their property; 
and priſoners, whom, he freed from their chains, 


obtained him the moſt flattering diſtinctions from 


the ſenate. They decreed, that every Fear his 
image, engraved, on à golden ſhield, ſhould be 
carried to the capitol by the college of , prieſts; 


and, that the ſenators, with the children of pa- 
ticians of either ſex, ſhould attend it in pro- 


ceſion, ſinging hymns to the honor of Caligula; 
ad. that this day ſhould be ſolgmpized equal 


with that of the foundation of Rome. .. 


What more could have been done at the Loma 75 
aufon of 3. glorious reign? Or ought. they to 
hae Jooked on what had yet paſſed as only 


boſoms, of, a hope, liable to perich. - Unfor- 


tunately, they were cruelly deceived. Caligula Y 
fell e; conſternation ſpread through 1 and 
te Whole empire ; 5 but how, greathy Was this en- 
creaſed on ſeeing him reſtored from the funeral 
il, in hich. he had. been wrapt, only to exhibit | 


gem yige moſt oppoſite to his former virtues. 


fle had been, in his youth, ſubject to the attacks 


Aan epilepſy, and thoſe i in his. intimacy had ob- 
bred. in, him marks. of a diſordered. mind. It 


5 ſuppoſed, that this fickneſs affected his intel- 


kit, and completed their derangement. All 
aud men have a predominant paſſion: — cruelty 
8 his, and its intervals were marked by ridicu- 
wa and abſurdity, e ee | 


a * 
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_ myſelf by a ſingle blow.“ Bax had the bar 
barous 6fficiouſnels -to / do it. He fell at their 
5 feet, and the vile ſlaves went to make known to 

_ © their maſter that his orders were executed. 


mean flatterers, who had engaged to fight a 
. | gladiators in the games to be given on the reco 
very of Caligula. - He compelled them to full 
their vows. A diſtinguiſhed plebeian, having 
taken an oath to give his life for that of the 
prince, if the gods reſtored him to health, Cal: 
gula delivered him up to the miniſters of ſacrifice. 
Ihey adorned: him in the. uſual manner of vie 


— 
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Caligun, on his recovery, aſſumed the pompou 


titles of the Son of the Camps, Father of the Ar. 


mies, Moſt gracious, Moſt puiſſant Cæſar. The 


young Tiberius, nominated by the elder for his 


colleague, he - ſtyled. his adopted ſon, declaring 


40 his life as dear to him as his own. At the time he 
50 made theſe pretenſions, he ſent orders to him t 
kill himſelf with his own hand. The unfortunate 
child was of a gentle diſpoſition, and had never 
ſeen an execution, or even a fight of : gladiator, 
He quietly | tendered his neck to the officer 

- neareſt to him, and then to the reſt ſucceſhvel, 
entreating them, with ſtreaming eyes, to ful 
the erucl orders they had undertaken. On thei 
_ refuſal, he drew his ſword, © Shew me, at leaf 


< then,” ſaid he, © how I may ſucceed in killing 


Could cruelty be on any account approved, 
it might be ſaid to be juſtly exerted on thel 
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Ums; led him through the town, and * his 
| - triumph by hurling him from the Tarpeian rock. 
As nothing is incredible of a mad man, we may 
repeat, without fear of deviation from hiſtorical 


truth, that when Caligula, at the public ſhews 
did not find there the criminals allotted to fight 


with the beaſts, he had the ſpectators thrown into 
the arena, having cauſed their tongues to be cut 


- out that they might not complain; that having 


mnged the unfortunate priſoners of war in a line, 
he could condemn to be beheaded by point- 
ing out his finger, from this bald man to 
that bald man, indiſeriminately, a calvo ad cal- 


bum; and that he exerted the like injuſtice 
againſt the aged and infirm, incapable of gain- 
ing their livelyhood, ſaying, that he did but 


render ſervice to ſociety in delivering it from 


4 


„ wretches who were a burden'to N. 
ch will more eaſily be believed, that he ſpared 
not thoſe - who ventured to blame him, or offer 
ay remonſtrances on his conduct; and for thĩs 
ſole crime he condemned Caninius Julius to 


detween condemnation and execution, he paſſed 


im his uſual manner. The centurion, finding him 
dt cheſs when he came to give him notice for his 


execution, Canintus roſe, as if for a matter to- 


n and, embracing his friends, ſaid 


, 


death. I thank you,“ ſaid the Roman, with 
theutmoſt tranquillity. The ten days which, by 
the decree of the ſenate, were allowed to elapſe 
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to them, © J. ſhall ſoon know: whether the foul 


* be immortal. I will particularly attend to the 


“ manner it which it ſeparates itſelf from the 
6c body, and, if T am able, will no: and tell Hou 


« what is its ſtate. 
Caligula loved to make his victims ſafer, in 
n as he expreſſed himſelf, that * they might 


feel themſelves die.” Having the: two conſuls, 
one day, at his table, he burſt into a fit of laughter. 


« You wonder at me,” ſaid he: but I am 
« thinking that have but to make a ſign for 
both your throats to be cut. To a woman who 


pleaſed him, he ſaid, „1 can have this fair head 
* taken off whenever the humour takes me.” 


In fine, on ſeeing the Roman people aſſembled 


in the forum, he made this extravagant wiſh. 


* Would to Heaven that this multitude had but 


one head, that L might have the pleaſure of 


* lopping it off by a ſingle blow.“ But this 


| 5 pleaſure being not to be obtained, when he 


threw money to the populace, he gave himſelf 


that of mixing daggers amongſt it, to put into 


the hands of thoſe diſputing for the booty, where- 


with to deſtroy each other; and, by this mean, 


more than three hundred periſhed in one day. 


Ile ſeriouſly believed himſelf to be of a different 
nature from other men, which he founded on this 
: I Thoſe who conduct oxen and ſheep, 


are themſelves neither ſheep: nor oxen, but of 


A ROE: _— to 1 animals. In like 
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ct manner, thoſe placed over men ought hot to 
« he looked on as men.” He cauſed, in conſe- 
quence, temples to be built, and altars to be 
raiſed to him, where he offered ſacrifices to him- 
ſelf, During one of theſe ceremonies, he thought 
it a good jeſt, inſtead of ſtriking the victim, to 
I tun the blow againſt the prieſt who ſtood near 
him. But, if he degraded men below his le- 
vel, he raiſed beaſts nearer to it. He beſtowed 
on his horſe, Incitatus, every honor he could 
think of; a magnificent palace, guards, an intend- 
ant and a ſecretary, and was going make bie 
conſul when he died. | 

The nature of the audiences he gave, may be 
known from the relation of that he granted to Phils, 
who wasdeputed tohim from the Jews. It deſerves 
to be related, from the affinity it bears to thoſe the 
great now ſometimes give. The fortunes and 


lives of thiry or forty thouſand Jews were at ſtake, 
who were, at the very moment, expoſed in Alex. 


andria to ruin and death. Caligula received 
Philo. and his aſſociates with a ſmiling aſpect, 


made a fign with his head that he would liſten to 
them favourably, and having charged the intro- 


ucer to preſent them as ſoon as poſſible, fat off 
tom Rome without thinking about them ; went 
o inſpect his palaces, and, returning Peder 
gant them by their perſecutors the Alexan- 


liavis, received them 'with an 0 air. Ae 
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not you,” ſaid he, © thoſe impious wretcheg 
* who have the impudence to diſpute my diy. 
% nity, which every body acknowledges ?” 
Atſter this firſt ſtrange addreſs, he liſtened : 
moment to them; then, giving orders for ſome 
ornaments to his palace, he dragged them in his 
train into every receſs and corner of it; and tum. 
ing gravely to them, But why,” ſaid he, * 


* not you eat pork ?” then inſtantly added, Yu Ml * 

« are right; it is but an ill-ſavoured food.” He | 
then talked to ſome one elſe, till, again turning Ml ! 

7 to them, he inquired by what right they pre. f 
I tended to be citizens of Alexandria. But, be- il 
fore they had concluded their reply, he ws fl 
already in another room, walking with haſty ſtrides, . 
and from thence he hurried to another apar- Y 
ment, where he ſtood conſidering the pictures ef 
The unfortunate deputies knew not what iſſue to ha 
expect from ſuch an audience, till, at length, dif 35 
miſſing them by a motion of his hand ; “ Theſe bri 
©. people,” ſaid he, © are leſs wicked than ix ©! 
cc norant, and unfortunate in not believing that and 

I am a God.” The Jews in the mean time wer the 
maſſacred, but the ſuccels * = embaſſy is u. N 
"known. large 
His marriages were like the reſt of his condul I r, 

on his being invited to a wedding, the bite eat. 
being to his taſte he carried her off, ſent her bad Te 


in three days, and afterwards condemned bot ndicy 


ber and her huſband, who were once mot 


* 
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united, 6 exile. The grand mother of Lollia 
being reputed to have been very handſome, he 
conjectured that the grand-daughter might re- 
ſemble her. He found her to his liking, took 
her to wife, though before married to another, 
and almoſt immediately repudiating her, thick. 
ened her with death if ſhe returned to her for- 
mer huſband, or eſpouſed another. He remained 
conſtant to none but Druſilla, his ſiſter, with 
whom he lived as a huſband, and whom he 
ranked, after her death, with the goddeſſes. As 
for the two others, Agrippina and Livilla, he ex- 
led them, under ſuſpicion of a conſpiracy, into 
the iſland of Pontia. On the leaſt ſtir you 
attempt,“ ſaid he to them, © I will make you 
© feel that Thave ſwords as well as iſlands.” He 
eſpouſed Cæſonia, who was neither young or 
handſome, and in the laſt month of her preg- 
nancy. She pleaſed him by her unbounded lu- 
bricity. Equally through avarice and vice, he 
converted his palace into a ſcene of proſtitution, 
and went himſelf into every apartment to receive 2 
the wages of it. Unhappy was that Roman any | 
way diſtinguiſhed who did not reſort thither with | 
arge ſums ; he was eſteemed an inſolent cen - | 
aud en an enemy to the emperor, worthy of exile or 
dra death. 
pace To theſe 19100 of infamy, hiſtory adds ſeveral Co 
dico, acts, though mingled with the atrocity 
_ 8 212 N | 4 
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to be expected from ſuch a mad man. He cauſed 
a bridge of boats to be conſtructed over the ſea, 


from Baiæ to Puteoli, adjoining to the two ex- 
tremities of the palace, over which he paſſed tri 
umphantly, by the light of an infinite number of 
torches, which illuminated the bay; and, to 


complete the diverſion, made his troops puſh the 


crowd of ſpectators into the ſea, who were 
| knocked down again by oars when they en. 
deavoured to ſwim to ſhore. He then ſet 


off to ſubdue the Germans and Batavians. He 
was carried in a litter, on this expedition, 


over the Alps to the Rhine, and was accompe 


nied by comedians, buffoons, and courtezans, 
The road was levelled and watered before him, 


On his arrival at the army, the reform he made 
there conſiſted in diſmiſſing the old officers, un- 


der pretence that they were no longer capable 


of bearing the fatigues of war, and breaking the 


braveſt of the ſoldiers: hence, on the leaſt ſhadow 


of alarm, terror ſpread throughout the whole 
army; it fled; and the emperor, finding the 
bridge over which he was to go embarraſſed 


with the baggage, had himſelf paſſed over it from 
hand to hand. Yet, not to leave this country 


without ſome ſemblance of victory, he ſent a de- 


tachment to the other ſide of the Rhine, who con- 


. cealed themſelves in a wood. Caligula, at tle 


head of his beſt legions, then went to ſurpriſ 
them; a mock battle eyed ; the enemy gave 
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way, and the emperor returned crowned with 
laurels; The ſame courage impelled him to go 
to the ſea - coaſt, facing Britain. He had the ma- 
chines prepared, the charge ſounded, when the 
troops ſpread along the coaſt, and gathered up 
cockle ſhells, the * ſpoils of the ſea and ber 
lands, | 

We are ignorant whether it was in \ conſequence 
of theſe exploits, which Caligula wiſhed to im- 
mortalize, that he ordered a trial of eloquence in 
Greek and Latin, at the games which he had 


celebrated at Lyons. The conditions, which 


might not be without their uſe in our days, were 
that the vanquiſhed ſhould reward the viQtors, 
Thoſe whoſe works were judged wholly worthleſs 


tongues, unleſs they preferred being flogged as 
bad ſcholars, or being dipped in the Rhone and 


drawn out again. The ſenate, ever ſervile, ſent 


deputations to the emperor to congratulate him 
on his victories, but he was not pleaſed with their 
harangues ; and when they entreated him, in the 


moſt reſpectful, manner, to return to Rome, he 


bel. putting his hand on his ſword, © I ſhall 

return thither, without doubt, and I ſhall bring 

this with me.” Every one then dreaded his own 

fate, The baſe and depraved conſcript fathers, 

eager to yield to a flight hint of the wiſh of the 

tyrant to ſee a ſenator cut in pieces, fell on Scribo» 
2 L * 


were condemned to efface them with their 
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nius -Proculus, a- venerable ' man, whom he 


had pointed out to them, killed him with their 


pocket knives, and caſt out his corpſe to the po- 
pulace!' He deſtined many others to a fate nearly 


ſtimilar. After his death, two liſts were found, one 


| inſcribed*the Sword, the other the Dagger; pro- 
bably from the inſtrument meant to be uſed againſt 


the perſons who were found in each. mug his 


deatht alſo a box of poiſons was diſcovered. 
Caligula, in a life of twenty-nine.years, four 


of which were paſt in empire, had lived and 
reigned too long. Caſſius Chærea delivered the 


Romans'from him, and was ill rewarded for the 
ſervice. He was an excellent officer, brave and 
intrepid ; but, as he had an effeminate voice, the 
emperor, as if he imagined him to be a coward, 
devoid of ſpirit, took pleaſure in mortifying him, 


He never gave lim the watch- word, and without 
its being an inſult ; ſometimes an obſcene expreſ- 
| fion, at others, the name of ſome proſtitute. I, 


beſides, he had any difagreeable, or odious com: 
miſſion to be performed, Chærea was ſure to be 
charged with it. What happened to him in 
conſequence is a circumſtance which Itands 


alone in hiſtory. 


A famous adreſs, named Quintilia, vio was in 
the habit of receiving much good company at 
her houſe, was accuſed of having allowed one 
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who was known to be not much more careful in 
his expreſſions than his actions, to have ſpoken 
ill of the prince at her table. When interrogat- 
ed on this head, ſhe declared ſhe had heard no- 
thing, and in this ſhe perſiſted, though threat- 
enced with the torture, and at laſt condemned to 


it. Chærea had now planned his revenge for the 


continued infults he ſuffered from the emperor, 


and formed his plot, with which Quintilia was 
acquainted. By chance, or through malice, the 


emperor named him to prefide at her being put 
to the rack. Nothing could be more embarraſ- 


ſing than the ſituation he was thrown into. Should 


he torture Quintilia to the utmoſt, he riſked the 
diſcovery of his own conſpiracy ; and to ſpare her, 
would be expoſing himſelf. This courageous 


woman found means to aſſure him of her firmneſs. 
| the kept her word, and underwent the torture 


without ſuffering one word to eſcape her to crimi- 
nate Propedius, or reveal the conſpiracy ; though 
ſhe was reduced to ſuch a condition that Cali- 
gula himſelf was affected at it, and preſented 
her a ſum of-money, to atone for her ſufferings. 
This is the ſole time when hiſtory aſſign a an emo- 
tion of pity to him. 


Chærea, releaſed from this dreadful ſcene, Ke) | 


letted his accomplices, and haſtened the execu- 
tion of his plot. Circumſtances often oppoſed 
„ but the delay did not ſhake the reſolution of 
| 2 þ 4 
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ariy of the conſpitators, though they were very nu- 
merous. They ſurpriſed the tyrant with ſome young 
dancers, whom he had ſent for from Aſia, and 
killed him with thirty wounds, ſo much did they 
dread to fail: the firſt he received from Chærea, 
and that by which he expired from Aquila, 
| All threw themſelves on dis _—_ and tore it 
A. D. 40. Aﬀer the een of Claudius no one ſhould 
IT Aber of his fortune : to this he was indebted 
wholly for his dignity. He was, it is true, the 
grandſon of Mark Anthony, and Octavia, the 
fiſter of Auguſtus ; and, by his father Druſus, the 
grandſon of Livia Auguſta, brother toGermianicus, 
nephew to Tiberius, and uncle to Caligula; but 
ſuch an outcaſt- of nature, that his mother An- 
tonia ſaid ef him, He was a monſter, in human 
form, whom nature had but rough hewn.”— 
When the meant to reproach any one with ſtupi- 
dity, ſlis would ſay, * You are as dull as my fon 
Claudius.“ Auguſtus, when he meant to treat 
him kindly, called him, © This poor child.“ 
All his family looked on him nearly like an ideot, 
and to this character he owed the exception 
made in his favor by Caligula, when he got rid of 
all his ether relations. His natural imbecility was 
increaſed by his education. Hehad been leftto com- 
mon ſervants, by whom he was ill uſed, reproved, 
and deſpiſed ; and was, notwithſtanding his birth 
the ſport of all [who r hi. From this, 
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and the ſcenes of cruelty which he daily wit- 


neſſed; he contraſted an unconquerable timidity. 
He was uneaſy at every 1 and terrified at 
the ſmalleſt noiſe. 


Claudius was in the palace at the time of 


Caligula's aſſaſſination. The tumult occaſioned 
by chis event induced him to conceal himſelf; 


and he took his ſtation behind ſome hangings. 


From thence he heard the cries of thoſe whom 


the guards of the emperor, who came too late, 


maſſacred without diſtinctionthe conſpirators, 
who had not been quick enough in their eſcape, - 
or the curious, who entered to ſee what had 
happened, or wiſhed to enjoy the fight of a tyrant, 
who was no longer to be feared. - Claudius, from 
his lurking place, perceived, through the veil that 
concealed him, the heads of the murdered, which 
the - enraged ſoldiery carried through the apart- 
ments. When the tumult began to ceaſe, a præto- 
nan ſoldier, named Gratus, wandering through 
the palace, to ſee if there were nothing to plunder, 
perceived ſome feet from under the hangings, 
drew it afide, and diſcovered Claudius. The 
prince. threw himſelf at his feet, and aſked for 


lfe. The ſoldier raiſed him, ſaluted him em- 


peror, and cauſed him to be recognized ſuch by 


his comrades. They placed him in a litter, and 
. themſelves carried him, on their ſhoulders, to the 
camp, The people, as they ſaw him paſs along, 
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thinking he was going to be killed, pitied his 
fate, and intreated them not to hurt a man, Who 


had never done harm to any one. 


Whild this was paſiing, the fetiate had adem 
bled. - | They debated, and the majority were for 


ſeizing on the government. They gave the com- 


mand of Rome to Chærea, who had concealed 


himſelf to avoid the firſt rage of the people. But, 
though their fury abated, they did not the more 


a ceaſe to regret the murdered emperor. He be- 


ſtowed on them ſo many gifts; he ſupported 


them in idleneſs; he exhibited ſo many ſhews 
for them! Could they expect as much from a 
ſenate 2? Beſides, if he had been cruel, it was to 
the great only; and of what conſequence was 
this to the plebeians, too diſtant from the throne 
to fear any thing from the caprices of the ſove- 
| reign. The ſame reaſoning. prevailed amongſt 
the ſoldiers; who, ſcattered through the town, 
began to make a common cauſe with the citi- 


zens. This union of opinions alarmed the ſenate. 


They entreated Agrippa, who had been king 

of Judea, and extremely intimate with Caligula, 
to go to Claudius, and engage him to decline 
the empire. This monarch, whom a weak em- 


peror ſuited better than a ſenate difficult to guide, 


exhorted, on the contrary, the prince to profit by 
his good fortune, and gave him the idea of ſecuring 


- the prætorian guards by a diſtribution of money 
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—an ape which cauſed, in the ſequels all | 


the miſeries of the empire. 
Agrippa, returning to the ſenate, fans 

them, that the army had been ſecured, that the 

people were in concert with it, and that he did 


not believe them to be in a ſituation to ſupport 


their reſolution. At the ſame juncture a crowd 


gathered round the ſenate | houſe who loudly: 
called for an emperor. The conſcript fathers de- 


bated no longer; but, hurrying to the camp, the 
ſole queſtion was, who ſhould arrive there firſt, 
to give marks of acquieſcence and ſubmiſſion. 
Some of the leaſt diligent were ill treated by the 
populace, and Claudius was proclaimed emperor 
unanimouſly. His adviſers were of opinion, 
that the ſecurity of princes required, that the 
aſſaſſination of his predeceſſor ſhould not remain 
unpuniſhed. Thus, though the act of Chærea 
was internally approved, he was condemned and 
executed. But the people who had called for 
his death, ſcattered flowers on his tomb; and no- 
thing was done to the other conſpirators, though 
they were well known. 
Claudius was fifty years old. Notwithſtanding 
tie bad education, he had acquired fome. taſte 
ſor the arts and ſciences. He expreſſed himſelf 
not ill; and when his judgment was not diſ- 
turbed by fear, or too urgent entreaty, thought 


_ juſtly, This timidity of diſpoſition made him 


fit to be governed by women and favorites, who 
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terior is ſomething. Unfortunately: his was, by 
no means, prepoſſeſſing. On the contrary, 
though tall, he appeared aukward and baſhful. 


His voice was low, his pronunciation embarraſſed, 


his look unſteady, and his countenance diſagree- 
able; yet, with all theſe defects, he at firſt made 
bimſelf beloved by his gentleneſs and mildneſs— 
they were ſo little accuſtomed to theſe qualities 
Reſpect did not keep pace with this affection, 
particularly when on the tribunal. He judged 
amiſs, and yet was fond of judging. Clan- 

dius abrogated the law of treaſon, and forbad 
his being called a god. He undertook ſome 


uſeful works—the conſtruction of a part of the 


mouth of the Tiber, and the draining the 
Marſhes. He recalled from exile his two cou- 
ſins, Agrippina and Julia ; and, by his lieutenant, 
terminated with ſucceſs a war in Mauritania. 
One of his laws gave reaſon to ſuppoſe it would 
be honorable to ſerve under him. It forbad thoſe 
on whom he conferred the government of the 
provinces, to thank him in the ſenate, as had 
deen the cuſtom. - © It is for me,” ſaid he, in 
his decree, © to thank them for their aſſiſtance 
* in bearing the burden of the ſtate, If they 


e -acquit themſelves well, I will thank them more 


* amply at their return,” 
Here ends the reign of Claudius, "an be- 


| gins the adminiſtration of his wife Meſſalina, 
©. whoſe very name is become injurious ; Poſſides 


were the peſt of his reign. In a prince, ex- 
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the eunuch, maſter of the interior of the palace ; 
Calliſtus, the receiver of petitions to be preſent- 
ed; Narciſſus, the ſecretary ; and Pallas, admini- 
ſtrator of the finances; for theſe, under Claudius, 
were the emperors of Rome. Meſſalina firſt 
exerted her power againſt Julia, her huſband's 
couſin, and the philoſopher, Seneca. She baniſhed 
them to a diſtance, fearing the influence of the 
. charms of the one, and the wiſdom of the other, 
on her weak huſband. Her ſecond attempt was 
againſt Her brother-in-law, Silanus. She con- 
ceived a paſſion for him, which he rejected with 
| horror. In conſequence of meaſures precon- 
certed between them, Narciſſus entered the 
chamber of Claudius with a look of terror; and, 
ſuddenly waking him, related that he had juſt, 
in a dream, beheld Silanus holding a poinard in 
his hand, and murdering the emperor. Meſ- 
ſalina, who was by his ſide, declared ſhe had 
been ſeveral nights terrified with the ſame dream ; 
and, at-that inſtant, he was informed that Silanus 
was at the palace gate, where he inſiſted on 
entering. He had come thither on having been 
_ previouſly informed, that the emperor required 
his attendance. The latter, without farther en- 
quiry, ordered the traitor to be made away with, 
and he was maſſacred. Claudius related this 
great action to the ſenate, and decreed public 
thanks to Narciſſus, his freed man, for the care he 
took of his preſervation, even in his dreams. 
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But the hazard of being ſubje& to a weak 
prince, appeared to the ſenators as dangerous as 
obeying a cruel one. 
governor of Dalmatia, who was at the head of a 
powerful army, to rebel. Unfortunately his legions, 


after they had approved his deſign, forſook and 
killed him. The trial of his accomplices took 


place in full ſenate, in the preſence of Claudius, 


Behind him ſtood Narciſſus, who, out of patience 
at obſerving. that Goleſes, a freed man of Ca- 
millus, was not ſufficiently preſſed in the inter. 
rogatories, made to him, dared himſelf to ſpeak, 
and addreſſing him, What,” ſaid he, would 
e you have done, had your. maſter obtained the 


* empire?” Goleſes replied, © I would have 


e placed myſelf behind him; and, not forgetting 
e my condition, I would not have had the in- 
* ſolence to ſpeak in his preſence.” The courage 
of Arria, the wife of Pztus, one of the con- 
ſpirators, has been repeatedly celebrated. Seeing 


her huſband delay killing himſelf, as he was 
condemned to do, ſhe ſeized a dagger, and 


plunging it in her breaſt, drew it out, and, 1 
ſenting it to him, ſaid, © It is not painful, Pztus.” 


The emperor, contrary to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 


reſtored the property to the We we thoſe 


| proſcribed. 


We muſt make * diſtindtion ten Claudius, 


maſter of himfelf, and the ſame man, mifled, terrifi- 
ed, and diſturbed. To the — is to he aſcribed 


They engaged Camillus, the 
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the pardon of Otho, who bad the legions 
puniſhed, who were guilty of the death of their 
general, Camillus. He not only forgave him ; 
but, affected by his noble firmneſs, ſaid, May 
my children one day reſemble him.” To 
Claudius, directed by wiſe and good men, is to be 
attributed the good conduct of the war he made 
on the Bietons:; ; his favor to able officers, his re- 
wards to the ſoldiery, his mercy to the conquered, 


and his attention to Gallus, brother, on the mo- 


ther's ſide, to Tiberius Poſthumus, who, on the 
ſtrength of his relationſhip, had formed a plot 
for ſeizing on the throne. Claudius was con- 
tented with baniſhing him. When well ad- 
viſed, he enacted good laws, and laudable regu- 
lations reſpecting morals; but his eaſineſs made 


him little ſtrict in putting them in execution. 


He ſent away a young man, ſtained with many 
2 vices, withqut puniſhment, on the favorable teſ- 
timony of his father only. To another, who 
was extremely blamed, he ſaid, © Conduct your- 
« ſelf better, or be more diſcreet Why ſhould 
* you let it be known what women you viſit ?” 


Ws Claudius, enſlaved by the diſſolute Meſſalina, 
and his cruel freed men, is to be attributed the 
death of the two J ulias ; the firſt, ſiſter to Ca- 
 ligula, already a victim in exile to her jealouſy— 
te ſecond, worthy indeed her fate, from hey 
ſhare in the poiſoning of her huſband, Druſus. But 
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was it for Meſſalina to puniſh her? She who 
had poiſoned Vinicius, for refuſing: her e, 
who had Pompeius beheaded, becauſe he of 
was too accompliſhed, and - might attach her fu 
huſband; who reduced her rival, Poppæa, to ha 
deſtroy herſelf, and cauſed the death of Valerius ne 
Aſiaticus, to procure for herſelf the beautiful ſer 
gardens of Lucullus, of which he Was the ve 
poſſeſſor. Poppæa did not rival her with her IM abe 
huſband, but with a famous mimic, named min 
Mneſter. He, thinking it too dangerous to live forg 
in intimacy with the empreſs, which, if once diſ. to e 
covered, would prove his ruin, had given the tabl, 


preference to Poppæa, the wife of Scipio. Meſ- 
ſalina had the effrontery to complain to the 
emperor of the negleCt of Mneſter, and obtained 
him for her ſlave, with an injunction to obey all 
d ber orders. But, as he might ſtill have eſcaped 
with Poppæa, ſhe terrified that unfortunate woman 
| | ſo much by the dread of tortures preparing for 
her, that ſhe killed herſelf. | 
Valerius who, contrary to every rule, was 
condemned, not in full ſenate, as his former 
|| rank of conſul required, but in the apartment of 
| © the emperor, moved the prince, and forced tears 
| ' from Meſſalina herſelf; nevertheleſs, ſacrif- 
| _ _ ced by calumny and falſe witneſſes, a victim to 
the avarice of the empreſs. The ſole favour al 
lowed him was the choice of his own death. 
The courtiers exhorted him to ſtarve himſelf, 
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pretending it to be a very eaſy death. He 
thanked them for their advice, followed his nſual 


employments, repaired to the bath, ſupped cheer- 
fully, afterwards viſited his funeral pile, which he 


had moyed, leſt it might injure ſome trees it ſtood 
near, and then, baving his veins opened, pre- 
ſerved his tranquillity to the laſt. All theſe crimes 


were committed in the name of Claudius. Thoſe 


about him knew ſo well how to unſettle bis 


mind and alienate his good ſenſe, that he oſten 
forgot what he had commanded, and was ſeen 
to expreſs bis ſurpriſe at not ſeeing thoſe at his 
table who had been killed by his orders the pre- 
ceding day: he then, by his profound lehe, ſhew- 
ed his affliction and remorſe. 

Narciſſus, Calliſtus, and Pallas N70 welt 
to the will of Meſſalina, whoſe power oyer her 
buſband they knew. But all things have their 

period. The empreſs became ſo exceſſively diſ- 
ſolute that, by not revealing her 'vices, and put- 
ting a ſtop to them, they cilked being puniſhed 
for them with her. They uſed every means in 


their power to engage her to ſome moderation 


in her tokens of attachment to Silius, her favourite 
byer, the handſomeſt man in the capital. But 
as If publicity had added to the pleaſure of hex 
ces, ſhe - ſeemed to take pains the whole town 
hould be informed of them. Silius, reflecting 
u his ſituation, repreſented to Meſlaliga that 
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1 they. went too great lengths, to imagine they | 
could eſcape death whenever their conduct foul 
reach the ears of the prince, which it could nat 
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5 long fail of doing. That they had no way of pre. 


flected on it, he prevailed on two courtizans, wh 
were greatly in the prince's favour, to make the 
| diſcov ery. One, throwing herſelf on her knees 
informed him that Meſſalina was juſt married to 


as if ſhe had only determined on this ceremonial 
threatened him who was her huſband. Thi 
- the emperor into conſternation. Nareiſſus, who 


poſed to his anger, wiſhed. to inform him of it 


venting the blow but by a deſperate ſtep. That 
© he" had friends on whom he could rely: that it 
was neceſſary he ſhould marry her, and that he 
fo would adopt her ſon Britannicus. 4 


This propoſal, incredibly bold and EY A 
led, was approved by Meſſalina. She waited for WM 


her huſband's departure for Oſtia, where he w 


to attend 'a facrifice, and then celebrated her 1 
nuptials with the uſual pomp, in preſence of the 1 
ſenate, the Roman Knights, people, and ſoldiers 5 
She is ſaid to have prepared the emperor for thi; 1 
marriage, and to have made him ſign a contrad, "of 


to avert, in another, certam calamities which 
alarming openneſs threw the whole houſehold of 
was! his chief confidant, and more than all ex. 


but knew not how. After having ſome time re: 


* which the other confirmed, appealing to le 
. teſtimony of Narciſſus. He was called, confirmel 
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te dul of the fact, and humbly imploring for- 
giveneſs that he had not revealed it before, ad- 
ded, that no time was to be loſt; and that if 
Chai did not exert the utmoſt diligence, the 
püdegrobm of Meffalina would make! himſelf mal: 
ter of Rome. Claudius trembled; he aſſembled: 


lis c Glncil ; "his terror diſturbed his imagination, 


and ne ſaid, Am I ſtill emperor, or is Silius?“ 


But "eaſurs were dictated to him, the: fin of 


Wich was to return with ſpeed: to Rome! 
„ Whint this dekberation was carrying on, Meſ. 
alina, fore dilſölute than ever, and perſuaded 
1 one could dare to inform tlie emperor of 
What paſſed gave herſelf up to all kinds of amuſe- 

ts, It vas the time of vintage ; the eauſed a 
Ahern of it to be | exhibited; in which 
Sit appeared as Bacchus; and ſhe; with a thyr- 


ſus im her hand, her hair diſhevelled, ſurrounded 


"Bp her women,” imitated in her-dahces the rites 
and orgies of the: Bacchantes ln the midſt: of 
its extraagant folly, news was ſpread: that 
Gaudtes, informed of all; was at hand. A ge- 
Herdl® terror ſueceeded their mürth; every one 
ed and Meſſalina, after ſome moments of 
mourhful reflection, boldly determined to meet 
© her (huſband; and preſent herſelf before him; a 
cke. Wicht had often fuccceden, : particularly 


1 F Meſent Britannicus and Octavia before her 
Pex geht Wed ln fog: OY Gin ele 
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NVGS AL WISEQRY: | 
When dune etdercdto n aud W wen. 


Ut Heausndhd, eee ere 0 
perſons: felebtedocby Narciſſus) “ The miniſter 
kighly/idtereſtett in the-ſuceeh. af the .cpterpriſe 


waz himſe lf there. During the) way, Claudius, 
diſturbeglaby varibus reflections- uttered, with a 


| no 0 gs meer loved la 
< well , The ocompanions- of his; Journey 
| Mn ah waa acrime;!—Whatan offene and 


rexddined filehtsc Meſſalina, in her confuſion, had 
beten lie (4pxopure nothing but in tumbril. As 


far as freut ſee het huſhand ſhe called to him, 


and conjurtd Him, to hen-to; the mother, of Bri 


annlicus and Odavia. Naseiſſus ſpoke 1 till loud: 


er, and ofilldd;the'ears. of che huſband Math the 
relatianbf her d baucheuies. When he Would bave 
bc hbr, he reſented: him with, 4 paper 
eontaining a liſt of Her licentiqus amours,, When 
the children came up; he ohliged them to retire. 

7 Onpbalighting at then Palace, he made Clau- 
dius remark the preparatians ot the ſcandalous 


ceremony, and chat: the orhaments of the families 


of Druſus, Germanicus, and Naro, had been de- 


geraded in ita ſervico. He then copdufted. bim 


do the prætorian camp, as if it were neceſſary for 
bis ſecurity ;. from thenoe, as if jealqus of his 


maſter g honor, be ſent orders: fer maſſacreing, 
without judicial progela,'t vot 1 en, but all 


I 
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ths! lovers of Meffalins, convified; or even ſuſ- 
| pie Mneſtbr was the only one WhO was 
tried." This eifrfuriare! man,” diſputed for be- 


wth the empreſe and/Poppen,” had, compelled. 


bythe laws” oh, yielded to the latter. He 
erg the «Hatks'of violence: ho Rilt bode o his 
p fioulders. ' e ReHHect, “ hid he to Claudius, 
who preſided at the trial, “ recollect the order 
6: you” yourſelf" gave fle to obey the empreſs: in- 
«tereſt or ambition have os Aa others; ve 


«> fgnea" *ffomaeceffity only.” This did mot 


tall kim, and he was Landemnel on the prin- 
cipte 7 that, in a crime of ſuch importance, it 19 
not neceſſary to examine: whether it is committed 
bi choice of through compuiſ on. Meſſalina yet 
femaftied, on whonr Claudius, it a kind of ſftu- 


Por, did not ſeem even to think. Ile ate; drinks | 


aud Hed, in bis uſual anner, without inquir- 
ing about her, Ha ſigh only would ſometimes fs: 
capeHim, and he was Heard to e *Unfortis: 
nate Woman! ? 76) 
| Nattiffus, a 2 retum of his: keen a 
took on himfelf to order the tribune of the guard, 
as if Trom the emperor, ts go and put her to 
death,” 'To be certain this order was fulfilted) he 
joltted”Evodus- im the execution of it. The lat- 
ter entered a feu moments firſt” and antrounced 


her fate. Her mother Lepida, who has quitted 


her during her kuf and her erimes, "_ now 
"8 $0590 8 
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with her; misfortune had recalled © her to por 

3 Lepida ſaid to her, with firmneſs, D 
not wait till the executioner-ſhall lay Bis hands 

*& n you; Your, life is paſſed, and ot iy re- 


Whilſt 


mains for you to die without 


the ſtill heſitated, the trihune ee ey plac- 


ing himfelf before her, looked ſtedfaſtly : at Meſſa- 


lina without uttering a word. His energetic ſi· 


tence * expreſſed. more than a thouſand words. 


She took a*poniard, and aimed it firſt at her neck, 
then at her breaſt. The tribune put an end to her 
_ Irreſolution by running her through the body. She 


expired in the very gardens of Valerius, which 


| ſhe had acquired by a crime, 


Claudius was at table when eee of a 


death: was brought him. He did noteven inquire into 


the manner of it, but; calling for ſome drink, con- 


tinued his meal. The ſucceeding day, he ſhewed 
not the leaſt ſigns of hatred, ſatisfaction, anger, 


ſorrow, or any other natural emotion, though he 
ſaw his children crying round him, and lamenting 


the tragical end of their mother. The ſenate per- 


petuated this forgetfulneſs, by cauſing the ſtatues 


and ame of Meſſalina to be deſtroyed in all public 
buildings. Claudius declared he would think of 
marriage no more; he had, in fact, not been for- 
tunate in it. He had been compelled to give up 
his firſt attachment to Emilia Lepida, the grand- 


daughter of Auguſtus, to whom. he had been 
affianced, becauſe her parents fell into diſgrace. 
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Livia Camilla was ſnatched away by ſickneſs, on 
the very day fixed for their nuptials. He repu- 
diated Argataniſta, who was ſurpriſed with a 


freedman, and almoſt convicted of homicide. 


Petina, of irreproachable character, but haughty 


and acrimonious, made him pay too dear for her 


virtue, Notwithſtanding his exceſſive pliability 
of diſpoſition, he could not live with her above 
2 year: the oppoſite extreme made him ſuffer 
himſelf to be deprived of Meſſalina without 


regret. He had, therefore, been ſufficiently de- 
ceiyed in marriage to wiſh to truſt it no more; but 
his evil fate threw him in the way of another 


wife. 


to Germanicus, though little worthy the virtuous 


Agrippina her mother. Tiberius had beſtowed 
her in marriage on Domitius Ahenobarbus, by 
whom ſhe had a ſon, afterwards known under the 
name of. Nero. After the death of her huſband, 
her unbridled gallantries had. attracted the at- 

tention of Caligula himſelf, who had exiled her. 


Being recalled by Claudius, the eſpouſed Paſſie- 


nus for his great wealth, and had him afſafſi- 


nated that ſhe might. poſſeſs it, as he had left it. 
to her by bis will. During the latter years of 


Meſſalina, her aſſiduous attention to her uncle 

Claudius, had given great umbrage to the former. 

Ye harboured the intention of getting rid of her 
2 * +. 


„She. was named 4 pins, and was s daughter 
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rid of her obtruſive neice, when the periſhed her 
ſelf,” Agrippina had accuſtomed the old empe- 


ror to her attentions ; and, to ſecure herſelf in his 
favour and become his Vie it was s only e 


A 


to increaſe this aſſiduity. See e 10 
hat title was ſtill wanting, for there were dif. 


$ciilties in the way of obtaining it, fince Rome 


had not yet ſeen any example of an uncle marry. 
ing the daughter of his brother : and the ſcrupu- 


| lous Claudius feared leſt ſuch an inceſtuous Union 


might bring down its chaſtiſement on the empire. 
His uneaſineſs was allayed by his being made to 


promiſe he would do whatever the ſenate ſhould 

| preſcribe ; ; and the ſenate was then made to order 
Him to eſpouſe Agrippina. She had, before her 
marriage, obtained ſufficient influence to keep 
at a diſtance from Claudius a young man, named 

| Silanus, for whom he had deſtined his daughter 

5 Ottavia, and whoſe merit the mother in- law 


feared. She had imputed to him a criminal in- 


tercourſe with Julia Silana, his ſiſter, who had 
been married. The accuſation was bunded on 


this—-that her brother, inſtead of calling her Venus, 


which was the name her beauty had cauſed to be 
generally applied to her, called her Juno, who was 
at once the wife and ſiſter of Jove ! This, accord- 


ing to Agrippina, was a proof he wiſhed to unite 
thoſe two titles in Julia, and that, conſequently, 


he was unworthy the: daughter of the emperor, 
5 whom the induced to diſgrace his intended ſon- 
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inlaw. The young nen in an en, of deſpair 
"_ himſelf. e 


Agrippina, when ſeated on the throne; aſſum- 


ad a ſtate unknown to former empreſſes. She 
diſpoſed of and took part of every thing, taking 
her ſeat near the emperor, even in the ſenate and 

in the courts of juſtice. Knowing the weakneſs 


of her huſband, and how eafily he allowed him- 


ſelf to be governed, ſhe never left him a moment, 


\ Unhappy was that woman who was but ſuſpected 
of pleafing him. Calphurnia was exited becauſe 


he had thought her handſome. Paulina, ſtill more 


dangerous becudfe once beloved, was accuſed of 


Wet, and murdered in exile. In order to efface, 


ir polfible, the odium of theſe executions, and to 


gain a reputation for reQitude, the empreſs cauſed 


Seneca, the philoſoper, to be recalled.” But ſhe 
did not fucceed, or blind the public, with reſpect 


to her connection with Pallas. This freed man 
Vas of great uſe to her, in determining Claudius to 


betroth Octavia, his daughter, to her ſon Nero, 


and in his mak ing him take the virile robe before 
the proper age, and adopting him. All theſe favours 


were aſked of Claudius by the ſenate, ſubje&ed 


and debaſed to ſuch a degree as to have no will 
of his own, but ſuch as was dictated by an aban- 
doned woman, and a freed man till retaining all 
We baſeneſs of flavery. 

_ How ſhould this authority be other than 
_ boundleſs? The emperor, by a decree, ordered, 
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freed. men) ſhould command, ſhould be eſteemed 


> as ordered by himſelf. The ſenate beſtowed on 


them every dignity. fave only that of the conſular 
| falces. Pallas received from it the honours of the 


priefthood ; and a deſcendant of Scipio's pro- 


poſed that they ſhould return their thanks to this 
freed man, who called himſelf. the deſcendant of 
antient nobility, for his willingneſs to condeſcend 
to be numbered amongſt the miniſters of this 
prince. Narciſſus acted a eſs ſplendid but 
equally important part, at the court of Claudius. 
He appears to have given eaſy acceſs to wealth, 
and extortioners were no loſers in allowing 


him a ſhare in their depredations. - His effrontery 
in the affair of the Bithynians, is memorable. 


They had ſent ambaſſadors to complain of the 
extortion and rapine of their governor, Juhus 


Cilo, and begged to be releaſed from ſo cruel an 


oppreſſor. The emperor, not having well under- 


ſtood their harangue, aſked Narciſſus to explain it 


to him, and wherefore they were come? *The 


_ intent of this journey,“ ſaid he, with un- 
paralleled impudence, © is, to expreſs their 


c gratitude to you, for your goodnefs in beſt owing | 


e on them ſo upright and diſintereſted a gover- 

e nor as Cilo.”—*< Let him then retain his place 

ce. two years longer,” replied the prince. Dur- 

ing _ thoſe two Near Leaf | Fapacious governor 
| oF 40.56 5 


that whatever his attendants (ſo he called his 
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| finiſhed, devouring what he had ** only | 


begun. 


wars. That of Britain was one of the principal, 
which this prince did not bring to a period, and 


which was ſucceſsfully carried on by Oſtorius. 


He made captive, or rather a perfidious queen 
treacherouſly delivered into his power, Caractacus, 
the king and beſt general of the country. Being 


carried to Rome, he appeared, without being dif- 
concerted, before the throne of the emperor, and 
addreſſed him in the following words, © Had 


key: fortune been favourable, you would have be- 
« held me, not as a captive,. but a friend ; and 
1 you could not have diſdained the alliance of 


a prince, deſcended from an illuſtrious anceſtry, 


MM aud ſovereign of ſeveral ſtates I poſſeſſed 
© horſes, arms; and riches: ought you to be 


0 furpriſed that I endeavoured to retain the poſ- b 


« ſeſſion of them? Or i is every one obliged to 
ol meet ſlavery, becauſe you defire to have the 
command of the univerſe? Had I ſubmitted 
1 immediately, and without reſiſtance, I ſhould 
* not have given fame to my own name, nor 
27 to your victory. Death will plunge. me in 

«"gblivion ; but ſhould you allow me to live, the 

* remembrance of your clemency will be tranſ- 

© mitted_ to the lateſt poſterity.” This ſpeech, 
in which haughty reproof is mixed with artful 
praiſe, had its effect on Claudi. He was 


The reign of Claudius was not exempt from 
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pleaſed, and granted liberty to him, his wi, ind 


4 children, , He was led through t the city, the magni- 
feence A which was As out to him ; and 


| 0 Britons of their miſerable hovels.” 1417 IRS . 


. 4 


« 8 a ſhould abandon, 4s to, r rob the 


ASS $3 4 


Caractacus, releaſed from his chains, after 


1 


thanking the emperor, repaired, to. = offer his 


homage. to the empreſs. This. .prinecks had taken 
upon her to ſhare all the honors of. the, empire. 
By her taſte, and' advice, the contributed to the 


embelliſhment of Rome. In order to ſpread her 


name in diſtant countries, the eſtabliſhed a colony 
of veterans. at her birth place, Colog gne, and 


added her name to it. When Claudius exhibited 
the magnificent pektacle of, a naval fight, on the 


lake Fucinus, which he had endeavoured to drain, 


ſhe was ſeen with all the, inf ignia of majeſty, 
habited in a warlike drefs, and at the bead of 


the troops. She ſometimes appeared i in the ſame 


manner, in the pretorian camp. This corps had 


till then had two chiefs, probably to render the 


authority leſs dangerous, and that the one might 


be a ſpy on the other. Agrippina, under ſpecious 


pretences, perſuaded Claudius to allow of one 


only; and, on her recommendation, the command | 


TY was conferred on Burrhus Afranius, who was in 
high eſteem for his military talents, and incapable 


of torgetting the perſon who ſecured him the poſt. 
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_ + She was at the fummit of power and greatneſs, 
bythe influence beſtowed on her by the marriage 
of her ſon Nera with Octavia, and the general 
eſteem the young prince was held in, for his 


gat qualities, the luſtre of which reflected hack 


on his mother. Nero was. attentive to render 


ſervice ti every one who. ſued tor his protection, | 


acid pleaded, with warmth, the cauſe of the op- 
piefſed:i | Agrippina took . pleaſure in her 85. 


but ſhe vas jealous of him; and her; imagining 


that herr ſiſter- in- law. Lepida, endeavoured 0 gain 


an-afcendanty over: the mind of her nephew, colt 


ber her life. Liveh and conceding, ſhe charmed 


the yaung prince ̃ by- her manners, Wbilſt Agr p- | 


pina, ſilt keeping up the mother, held bim at 
4 diſtance by her haughtineſs; ſhe withed the 
empire to be his, yet could not endure that he 
ſhould xommand: Agrippina made uſe, of the 
acoufation of ſorcery and magical enchantments, 
againſt the life of the emperor, for the ruin of 
Lepida; for they were crimes to which Claudius 


eaſily gave credit. She is ſaid to have forced 


Nero to give evidence againſt his aunt, whom he 
loved. She had recourſe to ſimilar imputations 
to obtain, by the death of Statilius, the poſſeſſion 
abs beautiful INTO which the nmel 

lt. Would ſeem as if Narcidus were no longer 
in fayour with Agrippina, fince he uſed every en- 
deavrour to ſave Lepida, and either thraugh him 
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or beine other, Claudine became formed: of the 


vices of his wife. He was heard to ſav, I am 
4 deſtined to be unfortunate in marriage, and to 


* puniſh the adulterous.“ This latter expreſſion 
was terrifying to one whoſe manners were no- 


thing leſs than irre proachable. Her ambition 
lkewiſe took the alarm, at the haſte ſhewn by 


Claudius to inveſt his ſon Britannicus' with the 
virile robe, when, tenderly embracing him, he 
uſed the following expreſſion, «Tt is my love 
* for you, and my with to ſee the Roman pes: | 


* ple governed by a true Cæſar which dictates 


my defires.” This was pointing out a future 


aſlociate, Perhaps a maſter; for Nero. Agrip- 


pina certainly wiſhed for neither. By an ill. 


neſs with which the emperor was attacked, 
ſhe hoped to be freed from all her fears. For 
ſome days ſhe was in expeCtation:'that death 
would releaſe her from him before he could 


make any arrangements, contrary to her own 


views; but, to make more ſure, ſhe adminiſtered 


a poiſon” to him, which was intended to diſ. 
order his ſenſes, and, afterwards, a ſecond doſe, 
which carried him off at ſeventy-four years of 
age, after a reign of thirteen years. 
Though all had been long foreſcen, his death 
was concealed till the laſt meaſures were taken. 
The doors of the palace were then opened, and 
Nero, accompanied by Burrhus, the head of the 
prætorian guards, advanced, accordin 8 to cuſtom, 


% 
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towards the .cohort on duty, and. was received, 
by the order of Burrhus, with acclamations, and 
; placed i in a litter. Some ſoldiers are ſaid to have 
; heſitated, caſt an uneaſy look, and aſked for Bri- 
tannicus. But as that young prince was retained 


543 


in the palace. and they ſaw their demand un- 


5 ſeconded, they followed the crowd. Nero, con- 
veyed to the camp, promiſed a. gratification, 
made a ſpeech, and was declared emperor. 

Placed on the throne at the age of fourteen, he 
[ Was, for many days, a ſpectator only of the acts 

| of vengeance”. .of his mother. Agrippina. She 
forced Narciſſus, who had wiſhed, in oppoſition 

to her, to ſave Lepida, to kill himſelf to avoid the 
torture. His riches ſurpaſſed thoſe of Crœſus and 
the Perſian monarchs. Junius Silanus was poiſon- 
ed, for having been for a moment thought worthy 
the empire, though without having aſpired to it. 


Under various pretences, ſhe cauſed others, who 


had diſpleaſed her, to be put to death; and would 
5 have. carried her cruelties ſtill #.rther, had not 
Burrhus and Seneca, the gove nors of the young 
| emperor, engaged him to put a ſtop to them. 
Thoſe two.men emuſhted each other in their en- 
deavours to make a great prince of him, and they 
wy ſeemed, at firſt, to have reaſon to applaud them- 
ſelves on their ſucceſs, * The young emperor gave 
_ tokens of virtue, which the ſenate rewarded by 
- the moſt exceſſive honors and praiſes, which he 

| had ſometimes. the modeſty to decline, His mo- 


Nero. 
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10 PREY on the coatrary, full of ambition, affected 
all the pomp of dominion, and an N we | 


in power and rank, with her ſon. 
By the conſent, and even by the Vite of his 


governors, he was ſometimes. obliged to repreſs 


ber oſtentation. Sbe complained of the neceſ- 
fary reſtriction, and let fall reproaches, and even 
threats, which gave riſe to a ſerious accuſation 


_ againſt her. The young emperor was for put- 
ting an end to the proceſs by: obliging her to kill 


| Herſelf; but Burrhus obtained, that ſhe ſhould he 
| heard in her defence. She was declared innocent, 
and again received into favor; but ſhie had in the 
mean time ſuffered every kind of negleft which 
eould mortify her pride. She was turned out of her 


palace, abandoned by all her courtiers, deprived 
of her guard of honor, and what was ftill worſe, 
of her favourite Pallas. When the latter took 
leave of Nero, the-young emperor, obſerving him 


followed by a crowd of people, ſaid, pleaſantly 


| a a Pallas i is ' going: to abdicate the ene | 


* power.“ 
The perelle difpoſition h 
nifeſt, and the difficulty 


nation he ſhewed for a freed woman, named Ace, 


in preference to his young wife Octavia. It is 
imagined, they thought it more prudent to allow F 


the violence of his paſſions their courſe, with 
 _ _ reſpe@to a perſon of ſmall importance, than io 


10 . began to ma- 


oppoſing it, openly 
induced his two governors to indulge the incli- 
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leave. the women of the moſt illuſtrious houſes of 
Rome expoſed to them. Some authors attribute 


this conceſſion of the governors to their defire 


not wholly to loſe their influence over their pupil, 


which began to be diſputed with them by Otho and 


others. of his favourites. But, whatever was the 


motive, the action was criminal; 3 it cannot be 
juſtified ; andi it would have been more honourable' 

to them to have quitted a court where flouriſhed 
corruption, the mother of every vice. 


Nero gave himſelf up to wickedneſs with a 


coolneſs and effrontery very rare at his age. Af- 
ter hay ing ſnatched the empire from Britannicus, 

he deprived him of his life; the poiſon was ad- 
miniſtered to him in his preſence and at his table. 
Agrippina, who was not in the ſecret, as well as 
the other gueſts, turned pale at its effects. Nero 
alone ſaw, without alteration oremotion, the young 
man ſtruggling in his agonies, and falling into 
the arms of his attendants. He treated it as an 
attack of the epilepſy; but the epilepſy was 


mortal. If the human mind had not ſhewn itſelf 


capable of every contradiction, could it be be- 
leyed that the ſame man, at the ſame time, when 
ſentence of death on two robbers was preſented 


to him to be ſigned, ſaid, « could wiſh not to 


© know how to write.” He performed alſo 
ſome equitable actions; ſome acts of liberality to 


the citizens of Rome, both the high and the low ; 
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ordered. the, public fixing up of the 1 re be 


reſpecting tages, that every one might know 
What he had to pay; forbad the governors of pro. 


vinges to give ſhews, which ſerved only to ſilence 


the people, who bore the whole expence of. 
| thaw; ; and allowed known informers to be brought 


to juſtice. One of the moſt infamous of the latter, 
named Suilius, being ſeverely attacked by Seneca, 
recriminated on the philoſopher, by imputing 0 
him an undue intimacy. with Julia, the daughte 


of Germanicus, whoſe diſgrace he had ſhared 


under Claudius, as well as the hunting after will 


and ſucceſſions, filling Italy and the provinces 
| with his uſuries, and the having amaſſed, in four 
years, mote than ſeven. millions of gold. Theſe 


reproaches, whether true or falſe, greatly injured 
the reputation, of the philoſopher. At this time 


is mentioned a, prodigy, or phenomenon. Satur. 


ninus very rich and very much refpetted, died go- 
vernor of Rome, a natural death, aged ninety-thrce 
years! 

The fon uſgfal * which! appeared in the 
bf years of the young emperor, gained hin 

great credit. Theſe were, what was called, the 
happy Years of Nero; four or five of which are 
reckoned; but even theſe, are tarniſhed by hi 
irregularities. | He was even ſeen running at 
night through the: ſtreets in the habit of a ſar; 
with the companions of his exceſſes, who plur 
dered the hops, ſtruck the Engers, and com. 
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| mitted a thouſand other acts of inſolence, a ſcan- 


dalous. prelude to the more fatal diſorders that 


. enſued. Love neither reformed nor regulated 
him, ſince it was inſpired by perſons incapable of 


dignifying the paſſion; amongſt others, by the 5 
famous Poppæa. She was daughter of that Pop- 


pza who had ſuffered death from the jealouſy of 
Meſſalina; and handſomer than any of the women 
of her time, whom ſhe ſurpaſſed alſo in the charms 


of her converſation. She had ſoftneſs, wit, and ap- 
parent modeſty; but her paſſions knew no bounds; 


ſhe was wholly regardleſs of reputation, and 


made no difference between a lover and her huf- 


band. 398 

Otho, the favourite of Nero, debauched her, 
and carried her off from her huſband, Criſpinus. 
Nero envied Otho the poſſeſſion of her; but, after 
fourand twenty hours paſſed with him, ſhe was taken 
with a fit of fidelity to Otho, whom ſhe called 
ber huſband, and pretended to aſſume a kind of re- 
ſerve, probably to get rid of Otho, who, in rea- 


lity, was honourably exiled to the government 
of Portugal, where he gained credit. © Support- 


© ing,” fays Tacitus, employment better than 
© 1dleneſs.” Two perſons ſtood in the way of 
the deſign. Poppza had formed to place the im- 
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perial crown on her head, Agrippina and Octar 


via: the vanity of the former would not ſuffer her 
w ſee the throne of her ſon divided with a 82 
| 2 N * b 


of averting the danger, but by calling in Acte 
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titute. It has been ſaid of Agrippina that her 
ambition and fury for dominion carried her even 
to exciting an attention from the young emperor, 
which paſſed the bounds of that due from a ſon to 
a mother. Others ſay, that the fon, at a repaſt 


governed by licentiouſneſs, gave tokens of the 
moſt unwarrantable paſſion, and that Burrhus and 
Seneca, who were preſent, ſaw no other hopes 


to the ungovernable young man. But, had not 
the conduct of his, mother emboldened him, 


could he ever have ventured on ſuch behaviour! 


And what can we think of his governors, who 


| reſpected themſelves ſo little, as to be preſent at 


ſuch ſcenes, and adopt ſuch means to terminate 


| aw” 


Io the contempt 1 15 ſuch a forgetful- 
neſs of filial reſpect, Poppæa found means to 


unite indignation. Well aware that Agrippina 


would never ſuffer him to repudiate Octavia, ſhe 
thought ſhe could not do better than irritate 


Nero againſt his mother. You are,” ſhe would 
| fay, © but a ſcholar : far from being maſter of the 


* empire, you are not ſo of yourſelf. I had ra- 


e ther,” ſhe would - artfully add, © return to 
„ Otho, and live with him in a corner of the 


ce World, than hear your crimes, and witneſs them 
s thus continually.” To theſe inſinuations ſhe ad- 


ded the vileſt calumnies, accuſing Agrippina of 
a deſign on the life of her ſon. No one ſpoke for 
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the N whoſe pride and arrogance all were 
glad to fee humbled ; beſides that it was not 
imagined the anger of a ſon againſt his mother 


could be carried to the horrible length of e. 
ing her death. 

But the reſolution was taken; and the man- 
ner was all that remained to determine. Should 


it be by poiſon? She who had made uſe of it 


would ſuſpect it. By the poniard? What 
would the people and ſoldiers ſay? Whilſt em- 
barraſſed with reſpect to what death he ſhould 
fix for her, a freed man, Anicetus, general of the 
gallies, made an offer of his infernal induſtry : he 
had framed a veſſel, made fo artfully, as to fall 


aſunder at will in open ſea, without any perſons 


being able- to ſuſpect the cauſe of the wreck. His 
offer was adopted. Nero invited his mother to a 


feſtival, near Baiæ: ſhe repaired thither, not with 
out uneaſineſs; but the gracious reception and 


ſerene looks of her ſon, at her arrival, reaſſured 


ber. After having paſſed the day together in 


pleaſure, he propoſed her going, by ſea, to a ſum- 
mer. houſe on the other ſide the ſtrait, deſtined for 
her abode. A galley ſuperbly adorned appeared 
to receive her. Nero accompanied his mother to 
the ſhore; kiſſed her eyes, preſſed her in his 


arms, and loaded her with careſſes, feigned or 
real; for even a monſter might, at ſuch a moment, 


eu the workings of remorſe. | 5 
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nen ſat off. The ſea was perfectly calm, 
the ſky clear and without a cloud, as if, ſay hiſto- 
rians, the gods were willing to deprive Nero of 


a ſhadow. of excuſe in his parricide, by rendering 
A impoſſible to be imputed to the winds and 


wayes. The veſſel was not yet far removed from 
the ſhore, when, at the appointed ſignaß, the top 


of Agrippina's apartment fell in, and cruſhed a 
man who was ſtanding beſide her. A hook 


ſupported. it over her and Aceronia, one of her 


- women, and ſaved them. At the ſame moment 
the veſſel divided; but the ſailors, who knew 


nothing of the plot, prevented its ſinking. Agrip- 
pina, inſtead of being ſwallowed up, was ſupported 


by her clothes. Aceronia, in hopes of getting 
quicker aſſiſtance, called out ſhe was the empreſs, 


and was killed by a blow from an oar. Agrip- 


pina, only lightly wounded by a random ſtroke, 


was ſaved by favour of her ſilence, and ſome. 


ſmall boats which came ſpeedily from the ſhore. 


When carried back to her houſe, ſhe. recalled 


every circumſtance of the paſt event to her mind, 


The ſudden kindneſs of her ſon, after ſo much 
coldneſs; the moſt obliging letter he had ever 
written her; the fall of the cieling ; the veſſe] 


breaking ſo near the ſhore without ſhoal or tem- 


| peſt; the death of Aceronia ; all combined, to con- 


vinced her her life was aimed at. She yet thought 


it prudent to > difſemble, and fent a meſſenger to 
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her ſon; to aſſure Kit: as ſhe faid, the was 800 Burt 
dangerouſſy, and to make him ealy. © He was in 
reality under very great uneaſineſs; but not from any. 


thing Which this information was capable bf · alle 


viating. When he thought the attempt had failed, 
he was ſeized with dread and deſpair. He already 
imagine he beheld his mother informing the peo- 
ple, the ſenate; and the army, of Kis mutderotis 
attempt. „ What,“ ſaid he, © is to be done.” 


Burrhus and Seneca, who are ſuppoſed to have 
| known of the plot, were both preſent. The emperor 
wanted the former to go and kill his mother ; 
Hut,“ he replied, * Anicetus has begun Tet 


„him finiſh.” 

The villain eagerly. copia the cihtflion. 
ne took with him a troop of his marin attend- 
ants, men pityleſs and ferocious, reached the houſe 
of Agrippina, ſurrounded it, and, whilſt ſhe was 
full of apprehenſion from the delay of her meſ- 
ſenger, entered her chamber. On ſeeing the 


aſſaſſins, ſhe called out. If my ſon ſends you 


© to know how I am, tell him I am well; for I do 
not imagine that he has ordered you t6 commit 
« 7 parricide. The only anſwer ſbe -receiv- 


ed was a blow on. the head with a ſtick from 


. ofie of them, another dte w his ſword, when, 
pointing to her body, —“ This it is,” ſhe faid, 
8 ebe produced ſuch a monſter as Nero; this it 


© Is you ſt ſtrike.” She was inftantly pierced 
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with ſeveral wounds, and expired. Thus was 
the deſire ſhe had expreſſed accompliſhed, when 


ſome diviners whom ſhe had conſulted on the fate 
of her ſon, told her, he would be emperor; but 
«© he would kill her... .* Let Bim kill e ſhe 
replied, * ſo he does but reign,” 

If the rackings of remorſe, and the power of 


diſbonouring ourſelves. by acts of the loweſt infa- 
my, and becoming deteſtable, are the chaſtiſements 


reſerved by Providence to great criminals, no 
man was ever more ſeverely. puniſhed than Nero 


for his parricide. The idea of his crime purſned | 


him every where, and avenging furies ſeemed to 


haunt. his footſteps. His torments were ſome- 


times beyond expreſſion. To allay theſe dreadful 


agonies he had recourſe to magicians ; he con- 


jured them by their ſacrifices to invoke the 


manes of his mother, in order to appeaſe them; 


but hell inſelf rejected his offerings, and refuſed 
compliance with his prayers. After the perpe- 


tration of this crime, he received the congratula- 
tions of his guards, for baving eſcaped the ſnares 


which, they ſaid, his mother had laid for him. 


Burrhus was at their head. Felicitations arrived 


from the ſenate, to whom he had written that his 
mother had intended to aſſaſſinate him; 3 that ſhe 
had formed deſigns againſt the peace of the em- 


| pire ; that ſhe hated the ſenate, the ſoldiers, and 
the people; and that her death Was, in reality, a : 
£3 public benefit. This Tier, was written in the 
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ſtyle of Seneca. The ſenate ordered public pro- 
ceſſions, to returns thanks to the gods, and 


placed the birth- day of Agrippina amongſt the 
— days. Such was then the Roman ſe- 


Thraſea Pætus alone left the hall indig- 


| nec at the riſk wi incurring the hatred of the 


tyrant. - 
lt ſeemed as if a league almoſt had Keep r 


for his deſtruction, by applauding him in his utmoſt 
extravagancies; nor did he ſet any bound to them. 


| He was ſeen acting the part of a buffoon on the 


theatre ; he ſang, danced, and played on the lyre 
there; drove chariots in the circus; and compelled 
an audience to liſten to him, and give him the 


preference over the other actors. The city of Na- 


ples, more than any other, enjoyed the danger- 
aus honour of pleaſing him: He appeared there 
at tne theatre in the morning, and remained in 
it till night. He ſcarcely allowed himſelf time to 
eat, which he did in public, after having 'in- 
formed the ſpectators, that when he roſe from ta- 
ble he would ſing them a ſtill more melting air. 


One day an earthquake ſhook the theatre whilſt 


he was ſinging ; but he would neither leave it, 
nor ſuffer any perſon to go out, till his ſong was 
ended. The amphitheatre was no ſooner empty 
than it fell to pieces. 

I0o leſſen his own diſgrace, he endeavoured to 
make the ancient nobility, whom their poverty 
made e capable of any thing, follow his _— 
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He. made. gladiators of them; and even women 


. wreſtled, unbluſhing, in the arena. There was 


no longer any reſtraint; every one, without diſ- 
tinction of age, rank, or ſex, was admitted to 


bear a part of the opprobrium. A ſenator might, 
without reproach, act the part of a Greek or 


Latin buffoon, with its unbecoming manners and 
attitudes. Women, even of the higheſt birth, 


appeared there in indecent poſtures. Round the 


places ſet apart for theſe exhibitions, were ſhops 


provided with every thing that luxury or effemi- 


nacy could deſire, with houſes of public enter- 


tainment and vice. 


But nothing of this kind ede to the 


ſhew given on the lake Agrippa, by Tigellinus, 


whoſe luſt, avarice, and cruelty, had ſecured him 
the favour of the emperor. Nero appeared on 


it, in a veſſel ſhining with gold and ivory, worked 
by the moſt beautiful youths, who took rank near 
his perſon according to their degrees of corruption. 


He alighted near a receſs, formed like a ruſtic 
cave, where the firſt ladies of the empire ming- 
led with the courtezans, the one equal to the other 


in effrontery, received him. All the- woods and 


= / / 


neighbouring palaces reſounded with muſic, 
and were. adorned with lights. The tables were 
loaded with the moſt rare and exquiſite viands, 
brought thither at a vaſt expence. After this 


ſcandalous ſhew, Nero exhibited one ſtill worſe, 
in his marriage with Pythagoras, the vileſt of 
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debauchees. The union was celebrated with. 
the uſual ceremonies. The money was placed in 
the hands of the augurs. The veil worn by brides 
was thrown over the head of Nero, with every 
ceremonial of a real marriage. After being the 
wife of Pythagoras, he became the huſband of 
another ſcandal to human nature, Spotus, whom 
he lodged in his palace, and took with him 
through Italy and Greece, in the dreſs of an em- 
preſs. .© O happy world,“ ſaid one, on a like 
occaſion, © had the father of Nero had ſuch a 
® wife!” There was no kind of vice or infamy 
wanting, in which Heaven, in puniſhment for 
his crimes, did not allow him to degrade him- 
ſelf..- Dh 


content with having driven Octavia from the 
throne and bed of the emperor, wiſhed to remove 
her from off the face of the earth. Some calum- 
niators were ſuborned, who accuſed her of an inti- 


macy with a player on the flute. Her women, put 


tothe torture, perſevered in declaring the innocence 
of their miſtreſs; but ſhe was nevertheleſs baniſhed, 
and, after having her veins opened, was ſtifled 
in the ſteam of a hot bath, at twenty-two years 
of age. This was the reward that unfortunate 
princeſs received for the empire ſhe brought 
Nero, Never did the enjoy one moment of * 
1 in her whole life. 


He was then married to Poppæa, who, not 
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However complaiſant the two governors, Bur- 


rhusand Seneca were, their preſence, felt probably 


as a reproach by the emperor, incommoded him. 

The former, on whom one of the fineſt tragic 
poets of the moderns has beſtowed the moſt he- 
roic ſentiments, was poiſoned: Seneca, whoſe phi- 


loſophical v works preſent awonderful contraſt to the 


indulgence he ſhewed to the vices of his pupil, 


after having been once iniquitouſly involved in a 
conſpiracy, from which he cleared himſelf, fell by 
a ſecond accuſation, and obliged to have his 

veins opened, died from loſs of blood. Nero had 

the goodneſs to have thoſe of Plancina, the wife 
of the philoſopher, cloſed, who had followed the 


example of her huſband ; but ſhe retained from 
it a paleneſs which remained during her whole 


life a teſtimony of her affeQion. 


Poppæa, herſelf Poppæa, ſo ardently beloved, 


became troubleſome by her importunities, and did 


not eſcape the brutality of her huſband. She re- 


monſtrated to him on ſome of his exceſſes, he 


grew angry, and ſtruck her with his foot on the 


ſtomach. She was with child, and died of the 
blow. A cool and deliberate ferocity is obſervable in 


this monſter, which added to his cruelty. When the 


head of a perſon. engaged in a rebellion, whom he 
had cauſed to be aſſaſſinated, was preſented to 


him, he looked at it with complacency, and ſaid, 


—ͤ — ů — E 


ſmiling, J did not know that rebellious head 


had ſuch a long noſe.” In circumſtances | 
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nearly ſimilar, Agrippina, ſurveying the livid head 


of one of her rivals, had the curiofity to open the 
| mouth, and examine the teeth, which had proba- 
bly ſomething particular in them. What monſters 
were theſe! bi 

To the cruelty he exerted - n particu- 
lar people, he added the execution of whole 
multitudes. In conformity to an ancient law, all 
the ſlaves who were found in the houſe of their 
maſter, when murdered, were to ſuffer death. 
Thoſe of Pedanius who was killed when governor 
of Rome, amounted to four hundred. Their num- 
ber excited the compaſſion of the people, who, 


aſked to have ſo many innocent perſons ſpared. - 
But Nero did not think the blood of one man of 


noble birth too ſeverely expiated by the ſhedding 
the ignoble ſtream of ſo many others, and had them 
all maſſacred. The famous fire of Rome is attributed 
to him, which entirely deſtroyed three-quarters 
out of the fourteen, into which the city was di- 

vided, and greatly injured ſeven of the fineſt, fo 

that four only. remained entire. The fire burnt 
for nine days, with a confuſion and want of 
| aſſiſtance, which made it believed, that if Nero 


Was not its author, he was, at leaſt, pleaſed at 


ſeeing it continue. As he contemplated its ra- 
vages from the ſummit of his palace, he repeated. 


a poem on the burning of Troy, in the ſame dreſs 


which he wore when ſinging at the theatre. It 
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Rome entirely conſumed, in order to build a new 
etty in its place, on which he might have beſtow- 
ed his own name. On the ſmoking ruins of that 
part which had ſuffered the moſt damage by the 
flames, he erected a vaſt and magnificent palace, 
where, befides the nobleſt ornaments of architec- 
ture, and the richeſt furniture, were found gardens 
in the moſt W taſte, and even n and 
lakes. | 
e fight of this arexdful fire, the cries of 
the aged women and children, the defpair of thoſe 
who ſaw their whole property periſh before their 
eyes, the hurry and confuſion of thofe-who, in at. 
_ tempting to carry it off, and fave a part, were 
prevented by the flames, which encircled them, 
and periſhed in the ruins—even this ſcene of 
| horror does not equal i in inbumanity that which 
Nero exhibited to the people in his gardens, and 
of which the Chriſtians were the unfortunate 
actors. In order to avert a ſuſpicion which gain- 
ed great credit, that he had cauſed the fire, he 
accuſed the -Chriftians, who were already very 
numerous in the capital, of being the authors of it. 
He refined on the torments he made them ſuffer. 
Some, wrapped i in the ſkins of wild animals, were 
given up to dogs, who devoured them; others 
| fixed to a croſs, waited, in the ſevereſt agonies, 
the flow approach of death; others, covered with 
WO” inflammable ſubſtances, fixed to ſtakes, or thrown 
into fires, gave light ta the amuſement of the 
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monſter, who drove through the avenues in his 


car, in the dreſs of a charioteer. But neither 
theſe atrocious deeds, nor ſome tokens of gene- 


roſity which he ſhewed the people after the fire, 

could efface the opinion that he was its author. 
At length the impatience of the Romans roſe 

to ſuch a height that a conſpiracy enſued; ſenators, 


knights, foldiers, and even women took part in 


it. It, in fact, aroſe from the general-diſcontent 
without its immediate author being known. Caius 
Piſp is ſaid to have been at its head, He evinced 
ſome virtues, which his taſte for luxury and ex- 
pence have made doubtful, and is believed to have 
been leſs actuated by the glory of revenging his 
countrymen, and ridding them of ſo horrible a 
tyrant, than by a deſire of 1 the empire 
for himſelf. » 

The conſpiracy was near being diſcovered 
_ almoſt in its infancy, through the indiſcretion of a 
| freed woman, named Epicharis, whoſe conduct 
was nothing leſs than regular; She was employ- 


ed, or employed herſelf, in gaining accomplices 


among the ſoldiers, and opened the deſign to a 
_ tribune, who revealed it; but ſhe denied it with 
ſo much refolution that ſhe could not be con- 
victed. Nero, however, ſent her to priſon. 

A flight inattention, and a trifling precaution, 
revealed the whole plot. One of the conſpira- 
tors, named Scevinus had reſerved to himſelf the 
honor of giving the firſt blow. On examining 
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his poniard, he found it ill ſharpened, and ſome- 


what ruſted, and gave it to Milichus, his confi- 


dential freed man, to clean and ſharpen; he alfo 
gave à grand entertainment to his friends, at 
which he appeared very thoughtful, and, after 


it, beſtowed rewards on ſeveral of his ſlaves and 


gave othery their freedom. Theſe circumſtances 


. raiſed the ſuſpicions of Milichus ; he gave notice 
to the emperor, who, in theſe precautions, diſ- 


cerned in a moment an intention againſt his life. 
He ſecured Scevinus, who, at firſt, made an able 
defence. But the wife of his freed man gave in- 


| formation of ſecret conferences and converſations, 
in conſequence of which ſeveral perſons were 


feized. Theſe' gave contradictory evidence; and 


ſome; overcome by torture, betrayed their beſt 


friends, or their own mothers. FEE 

This was the time for preſſing Epicharis. She 
was taken out of priſon and put to the moſt cruel 
torture; hut ſhe conſtantly perſiſted in her own 
innocence, and accuſed no one. As ſhe was be- 
ing a ſecond time carried in a chair to the rack, 
from her inability to walk, ſhe made a ſlipping 
knot with the linen which covered her neck, 
and, faſtening it behind to the chair, ſtrangled 
herſelf. But the men ſhewed leſs firmneſs than 


the women. Informations increaſed, and with 

them, new torments to procure new ones. What 
is ſurpriſing, though it has been already ſeen tooc- 
cur, was, that the accomplices had often the dread- 
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ful commiſſion of preſiding at the torture of their 
companions ; that they acquitted themſelves with 


all the rigour of innocent perſons, and that the un- 


happy ſufferers, though knowing them for their 
accomplices, did not betray them. Nero was 


preſent at theſe cruel ſcenes, and was attentive, | 


to prevent the executioners from allowing any 
mitigation of ſuffering. During the time of one 
of theſe examinations, one of the judges interro- 


gating, ſeeing himſelf on the point of being ac- 


cuſed, made a motion, as if going to kill the. 
tyrant, an accomplice, by a ſign, countermanded 


him, giving him to underſtand it was not yet time. 


The greater part ſnewed more fortitude j in dying 
that would have been neceſſary: to carry that de- 
ſign into execution. | 


Piſo opened his veins; W conſul 


| elect, replied with the utmoſt contempt to Epa- 
phroditus, who had orders to queſtion him, and 


was ſo. generous as to make no diſcovery in reſpect 


to a tribune, his accomplice, who was charged 
with his execution. Being only wounded-by the 


firſt ſtroke, he replaced himſelf in a proper atti- 


tude to ſuffer decapitation. Subrius, chief of a 
prætorian cohort, being aſked by Nero, why 
he had broken his oath of fidelity, replied, / 


l kept it as Tong as you deſerved I ſhould ; but I 
7 ul no loriger endure you, when you became 


92 parricige, chariotcer, buffoon, and incendiary.” 
Vol. „ 2900316 22D 
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ſer, drew on him a dangerous attention. The 


poet Lucan periſhed rather from envy than any 
guilt he was convicted of. Petronius, before his 
dqath, had the pleaſure of leaving a ſatire behind 


him, which is looked upon as a memorial of 


the: vices of Nero, whom, he believed, condemn- 
ach byr it, to the contempt of p 


was fo; unfortupate- merely not to. pleaſe him, the 


_ tyrant never: forgave, and even loved to frighten 
thoſe Whom he. believed innocent. He had the 


conſul Veſtinus executed who gave. a great feaſt, 


and, not having any ſhare-in. the conſpiracy, did 
_ not ſuſpect that he was in danger; but Nero hated 


him, His gueſts were guarded all night in the 


: agonies of ſuſpenſe; and the emperor, when he 


ſent to deliver them, ſaid; they had dearly pad 
fon the honaur of dining with a conſul. 


Ihe children of conſpirators: were not ſpared: 


ſame Nero drove: out of Rome, and obliged 
others, with their ſervants and preceptors, to pe- 
riſh by peiſon on hunger. Whole families were 
exterminated at once. During theſe times 


of murder and execution, the temples reſounded 
\ with. trankfgivings and ſongs of rejoicing. One 
deprived o of a ſon or a brother, another of a og 


— 


| This courageous reply- hurt Nero more 8 any ; 

thing. On his aſking Sulpicius Aſper why he 
had conſpired againſt him, he replied, © Becauſe 
knew noother remedy for your crimes.” Ta. 
lants, far from being any ſecurity to the poſſeſ. 


rity; If any one 


| 
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rent or friend, adorned their houſes as in times 


of public rejoicing. The ſenators affected a joy 


prbportionate to the forrow they Were compelled 
to conceal, and decreed offerings to the gods, 
patticulariy to che ſun, who had revealed the 

conſpiracy, fearing, as had been planned, that 
the murder ſhould: take place in his temple; and 
the poniard which was to have been made uſe of 
was conſecrated in the capitol. But, for his own 
internal ſenſe of worthleffnefs, how ſhould the ty- 
rant not have been deceived, and taken, as evi- 


dences of ſincere joy, theſe appearances, during 
which ſome kiſled his hands, and others.embrac* 


ed his knees? A very ſmall number He ſpared, 
and gave vaſt rewards to the informers and exe- 


eutionerw. Releaſed from his uneaſineſs, he re- 


ſumed the Harp and dreſs of an actor, and ap- 
; peared: on the ſtage, ſubmitting to all the rules of 
the theatre, never to reſt himſelf, or wipe himſelf 


wich tile dreſs he wore, or to ſpit, or blow his 


noſe, during the action. He even condeſcended to 
falute the'affembly, putting one knee to the ground; 
in which attitude he waited tlie ſentence of tlie 
juckges, with the courtenance of a man in ap- 
prehenſion. But it would not have been 


fals to Have appeared even indifferent with 
reſpect to him. Spies, ſcattered: throughout the 
theatre; obſerved men's countenances, and Veſ- 


balkan was in danger of His life, for having alen 
e 2 9˙2 | 
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OE aſleep in the theatre, after having . up all 
| . on dutʒ. ; 

The hiſtorian Tacitus temminates theſe moum- 
ful details by two affecting ſcenes: the firſt 
of a family who died together, — Lucius Ve- 
tus, his mother-in-law, and his daughter Pal- 
latia.. Nero had no cauſe of complaint what- 
ever againſt Lucius, but that he remained a 
living monument of his unjuſt condemnation of 
; of his ſon-in-law Rubellius. He had the father- 
in-law accuſed with equal injuſtice. Pallatia 
threw herſelf at the feet of the tyrant, and being 
unable to obtain any mercy from him, returned, 
and courageouſly announced to her father, that 
he muſt die. They then all three ſhut themſelves 


up in the ſame apartment, cauſed a bath to be 


prepared, and, opening their veins with the ſame 
inſtrument, the father fixed his eyes on his daugh- 


9 ter, the mother on her ſon-in-law and her grand- | 


child, each wiſhing firſt to experience that death 
- which was approaching. According to the laws 
of nature, the eldeſt was the firſt exhauſted, the 
father then expired, and, laſt, the child ; and the 


vile ſcnate declared _ all guilty of high tre- 


ſon. 


pier who had refuſed to applaud the murder 
of Agrippina. or offer ſacrifices for preſerving the 
divine voice of the emperor. Such were the 
5 principal accuſations againſt him. The real 


The other 1 is the trial of that intrepid 
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'guilt of Soranus, who was alſo cited to appear, 
conſiſted in this, that being governorof Pergamus, 
he had prevented Acratus, a freed man of Nero, 


from carrying off the pictures and ſtatues of that 


town. The applying to magicians, was imputed 
to him as a great crime to Servilia, the daughter 


of Soranus ; and for theſe evil deeds it was that 


the emperor ordered them all to be put to death ; 
but to leave them their choice of it. The guilty 
were introduced between two rows of ſoldiers, 
charged with making known their crimes to the 
ſenate. Nothing remains of the iniquitous pro- 


ceedings but the examination of the daughter, 


whom hiſtory repreſents, as being, young and 
handſome. © Have you,” ſaid the judge, © con- 
« ſulted with diviners ?” She ingenuoully replied, 


« Yes; but it was to learn if there was any way 


* of appeaſing the emperor, and ſaving the life 
© of my father.” —© Have you not ſold your nup- 
© tial ' ornaments to employ the money in magi- 
4 cal conſpiracies ?” The wretched Servilia prof- 


trated - herſelf on the ground, and, after a few 


| moments of filence, embracing the altar, her 
eyes ſtreaming with tears, ſhe anſwered, © I 
© have invoked no forbidden deities—all my 
“ prayers were holy, and all my intent was 
* to ſave my father. I did give my Jewels and 
* ornaments, as I would my lite, had it been 
* required of me, for his preſervation, If I 
20.0 . | 
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« have erred, 1 have erred alone; my father 18 


60 innocent.“ The father equally exclaimed, 


Since eee, has no ſhare in the crimes 


laid to my charge, our cauſes ought not to be 
„ confounded. I am ready to ſuffer my own 


fate, be it what it will; but I hope that an in- 


60 nocent child will not be involved in the con- 
« demnation of her parent.“ He would have 
embrace d his daughter. The liftors placed them- 
ſelves between them wa . The loſs of this part of 
the hiſtory of Tacitus leaves us in ignorance of 


the fate both of parent and child, and the known 
character of Nero ſcarce admits a belief that the 
_ barbarian was ſoftened. Thraſea cauſed his veins 


to he opened. 


Nexo left Rome * a time: he bebowed the 
government of it on his freed man, Helius, whom 


. Ls 


he aſſociated with Polycletus, another freed man, 


with power ſo abſolute, that they were at liberty 


to baniſh or put to death, even ſenators, without 
informing the emperor. , He went to exhibit his 


| follies to the Greeks, who had, he ſaid, much 


more taſte than the Romans. They admired his 


| heavenly voice, nor was he ſparing i in. beſtowing 
on them the pleaſure of hearing it. He kept 


them whole days in the theatre. They would 
have been very ungrateful not to liſten to him al- 
ter all the pains he took to preſerve his charming 


voice. He never ſlept but on his back, with a 


ſheet of lead on his ſtomach, took frequent phy- 


fic, and * rom all ks or other 8 
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whith could require it. For feür of forgetting 


© himſelf when he ſpoke in public, and injuring the 
delicacy of his organs, he created ah office, and 
the buſineſs of the perſon filling it was to inform 


him when he did not reſtrain his voice, and if ii 


happened that, carried away by any paſfion, he 
was inattentive to his remonſtranees, he was to 


put a linen cloth to his * This office ſtands 


Ae in hiſtory. + 
| The emperor bore away the prize in the Olym- 


pic and other games of Greece. He obliged 


them to beſtow coſtly crowns on him, ſo that 


they were not quit ſor the pleaſure of hearing 
him. As an admirer of the works of art, he robbed 
the towns of their pictures, ſtatues, and other cu- 
noſities, which were to his taſte; Several veſſels 
laden with theſe precious materials periſhed in an 
alarthing tempeſt he was expoſed to in his way 
back to Rome, whither he was recalled by the 
fear of an inſ urrection, vhich, from the extortioh of 


the governors, was on the point of breaking Gut. 


Helius haſtened to inform him ef the danger, and 
to entreat him to return and puniſh the Romans. 
* They envy me then,” ſaid he, with a ſigh, © the 
1 glory I obtain in Greece.“ He f in time 
to diſconcert a conſpiracy, the particulars of whieh 
are not known. 


Out aſtoniſhment cannot but be excited at the 


ſtupor of a city great and opulent like Rome, in 
i 2 0 4 
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e aſter, all the proſcriptions, ſome diſtin 
guiſhed families remained; which till poſſeſſed 
men of merit, a numerous - ſenate, the magi- 


ſtrates of the old government, conſuls, tri. 
bunes, cenſors, ædiles, prætors, and others, who 
conſtituted: the ſtrength and ornament of the re- 


public; a ſeminary of prieſts, charged witli the 
majeſty of religious rites; ſchools for knowledge; 


the order of knights, capable of reflecting and 
acting; and, between the rich and the people, 
that induſtrious claſs, who require peace, and on 
whom it is ſuppoſed, from their number, the 
Power of maintaining it, or ſing it when 
. diſturbed, muſt depend. 


Vet this city bowed beneath an iron and blood 


-ained ſceptre, was, from the time of Auguſtus, a 
llave to the tyranny and the ſport of the madneſs of 

Its emperors and their miniſters. - We may diſco- 
ver the cauſe of this debaſement in the policy which 


preſided at the deſtruction of the republic. Au- 


guſtus preſerved the externals of republican au- 
- thority ; but he confounded, altered, and reſtrain- 
ed theſe powers. The approbation and even the 
encouragement given to informers, with the pu- 
niſhments which enſued, ſhook men's minds 
with terror, and ſilenced every voice which 
would have reproved the abuſes. The tribunals 
of juſtice, even the ſenate itſelf, no longer the iu. 
. -terpretors of juſtice, became the mere engine ol 
him who had flanderers and executioners at bb 
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| command: The people beheld, with the ab 
ſtupid indifference, the great thrown into dun- 


geons, their blood ſpilt, the temples diſpoiled, 
and the utenſils for religious worſhip converted 
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into money, becauſe they ſtill had their feaſts and - 


their ſhews beſtowed on them by their tyrants, 
and particularly becauſe care was taken an pro- 

viſions were never wanting. 

If ſometimes rouſed by the exceſſive injuſtice 

| inflicted on thoſe they reſpected, they ſhewed any 
diſpoſition to revolt, at hand was a formidable 


camp of prætorian cohorts, a numerous guard at 


the palace, and, in all quarters of the city, de- 


tachments of the brutal ſoldiery formed of every 
nation, without relatives, or property, and know- 


ing none but thoſe who paid them. The prætorian 


guards, either taken from amongſt the auxiliaries, 


or from amongſt the conquered people, accuſtom- 
ed to the licentiouſneſs of a camp, found a con- 
genial diſpoſition in the character of the Roman 
populace, out of whom, when neceſſary, they 
were reinforced. The fame brutal manners, the 
ſame deficiency of property, and the ſame devo- 
tion to whoever would give the reins to their 
avarice. The induſtrious body of the people were 
kept under reſtraint, and made obedient to every 

will of every tyrant, by the dread of plunder, or 

the ſword of the cohorts, with which they were 
continually threatened, Thus a city full of men, 
every one individually capable of reſiſting op- 
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| preffion, Tuffered itſelf to be led, excited to revolt, 
_ alarmed or quieted, like the ſmalleſt town. 
| The arbitrary orders of the emperor, which 
were fent to the provinces under the ancient 
form of decrees of the ſenate and people, 
were received with perfect ſubmiſſion, becauſe 
thoſe at a diſtance were ignorant of the tricks 
and violence uſed to obtain them that ſanction. 
Beſides which the family of every .governor was 
detained at Rome, as an hoſtage ; and, on the 
leaſt oppolition ſhewn by them, both they and 
their principal officers, all Romans, would have 
to tremble for pledges ſo dear; this it was which 
for ſo many years prevented the throne of theſe 
- princes, barbarians, or mad men, from being at- 
tacked, and which rendered' the efforts made 
againſt Nero ſo flow in their progreſs, that had 
he poſſeſſed the leaſt degree of courage or * 
be might have put a ſtop to them. 

The firſt blow which reached this prince was 
Fran from Celtic Gaul, where Julius Vindex was 
_ governor. He was deſcended from the kings of 
Aquitaine, aad bis origin rendered the yoke of ty- 
ranny, e which the Gauls, overburdened 
with impoſts, now groaned, ſtill more inſupport- 
able to him. He aſſembled a hundred thouſand 


aal, end ſent openly to Galba, governor of | 


'& part of Spain, of whoſe ſecret intentions he 
wes probably preinformed, to propoſe joining 
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joining him, promiſing to acknowledge him fer 


emperor. The governor of Aquitaine, at the ſame 
time, required his aſſiſtance againſt Vindex. 

Galba, embarraſſed by two ſuch oppoſite propo- 
ſals, called his friends together, Who adviſed him 
to ſound the inclination of the capital before he 

declared his intentions. But Titus Vinius, a tri- 
bune of the only legion, there was in the province 


roſe and ſaid, What will deliberating avail. 


We are already guilty of a capital crime, only 
© jn debating whether we ſhould remain fairhful 


* to Nero. There is no medium; you muſt ei- 


« ther adopt the propoſal of Vindex, or march 
* inſtantly againſt a man who prefers ſeeing Gal- 


ec ba rather than Nero on the throne.” This 


| ſpeech determined Galba; he cohvoked a general 
aſſembly of the Spaniards, and, raiſed on a ſtage, 

| ſurrounded with the images of ſeveral illuſtrious 
perſons whom the tyrant had. inhumanly maſs 
ſacred, he made a vehement harangue, in which 
he recapitulated all his crimes. © What enor- 
%“ mity,” ſaid he, © has been too great for him? 
Js he not ſtained with the blood of his father, 
* his mother, his wife, his preceptors, of all 
® thoſe who in the ſenate, the city, or the pro- 

© vinces, were diſtinguiſhed by birth, riches, cou- 


© rage, or virtue? The blood of theſe innocent 


e victims cries for vengeance; and, ſince we are 
©: poſſeſſed: of arms, and of the power of uſing 
them, let us diſdain longer to obey, not a prince 
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bo; but an incendiary, a parricide, a ſinger, an ac- 
* tor, a - --, Shall I honour with the name of man 


Refs monſter, who belongs not to our | ſpecies, 


having a man for his huſband, and being him- 


„ ſelf the huſband of another man.” Galba con. 


cluded witty proteſting to the numerous aſlſem- 


| bly, who ſaluted him Auguſtus and Emperor, 
that he deſired to take the command only as the 


lieutenant of the ſenate and people. 
But, whilſt he deliberated, Vindex was attack- 


. ed by Virginius, governor of the higher Germany. 


The leaders are believed to have united againſt 
Nero; but their armies fought in ſpite of them. 
Vindex was defeated, and killed himſelf.” The 


victorious army offered the empire to their gene- 


ral. He refuſed it, declaring, that neither would 


he ſuffer that any other ſhould exerciſe the ſovereign 


| authority, till conferred on him by the ſenate, to 


whom alone that right belonged. This reſolution 


embarraſſed Galba, whoſe affairs were weakened 


by the defeat of Vindex at this important crifis : 


but of this Nero was ignorant. 
He was at Naples, his favourite abode, when 


informed of the revolt of Vindex. He was little 
moved by it, and only appeared extremely piqued 


that the goyernor of Gaul called him, in his ma- 
nifeſto, © a miſerable player on the harp.” —* He 
is very fit,” ſaid he, © to judge of my excel. 


=, © lence, i in an art he never learned, and which 
" . Has coſt me fo much trouble.” | Io refute this 
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odious ſlander, he played on his harp more than 
ever. He ſtudiouſly obſerved the attention of his 
hearers, and would ſtop, from time to time, to 
aſk them, if they ever heard any ' perſon that 
equalled him. Yet, as the report became more 
ſerious he returned to Rome. He there learned 
the revolt of Galba, which did not inſpire him 
with fear, but rage. He propoſed to ſend aſſaſſins 


into all the provinces to kill the governors, the _ 
generals of the armies, and all the baniſhed, fearing 


they might join the rebels; to maſſacre all the 
Gauls then in Rome, as accomplices of their coun- 
ttymen; to poiſon the whole ſenate ata feaſt ; to 
ſet fire to the town · in various parts, and, at the 
fame time, to let looſe all the wild beaſts which 
were. kept for public ſhews, in order to prevent 
the inhabitants from extinguiſhing the flames. 


Aﬀer this eruption of deſpair, which was only | 


reſtrained by the impoſſibility of performing his 
horrid intentions, Nero began to think of raiſing 
troops. No one offered ology and, on uſing 


. compulſion, all fled and concealed themſelves. It 


was no longer time to enrol, as he had once done, 
the dancers and players; his ſituation grew too ſe. 
_ ious for that, or the arming his concubines and the 
courtezans of Rome, of whom, in days of ſcarcity, 
| he had formed a company of guards, be of any 
- wail. The tempeſt gathered rourd him, and the 
| burſting of it was accelerated by an unlucky cir- 
cumſtance, which raiſed the people. Scarcity was 
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felt in the city. The arrival of. x veſſel from 


Egypt, the uſual remedy for that evil, was an- 


nounced ; the: people flocked'. to it, hoping to 
find it. filed with cm; but it was laden with 
and fer the wreſtlers and gladiators. Rage filled 
every mind; the populace: affembled tumultu | 


 ouly, broke the ſtatues of the: emperor, deſtroyed 


his 1 Nee plundered the houſes of his favorites 
and committed a variety of exceſſes. 

"In: thid Gainntibnc he: heard of the revolt of the 
legians of Higher Germany, and the offer of the 
empire maclæ ta Virginius. He, was ſtruck with con- 
ſlernation, provided himſelf with poiſon, and took 
therefolution, which:wascertainlyprudent, offlying 
t Egypt: but he deferred the execution of it tillthe = 
next dan Nuring the night, Nymphidius, his 
greateſti favourite next to Tigellinus, formed the de- 
_ gn of ſeizing: the: throne. He was the fon of a 
freed: woman, who followed the court, and was 
abundantiy conceding to thoſe who: were of it. 
Hence: he reckoned himſelf the ſon. of Caligula. 
He had the make and furious air of that prince, 
and. was ſulled! with: the ſame vices; he was, in 
concert with: Tigellinus, commander. of the præ- 


tovian! guards. Whilſt Nero: was aſleep, he cauſ- 


edit to be reported amongſt them tliat the empe- 
ron had fled: As: he knew: them to be attached 


to Galba, he then had him proclaimed, intend- 


ing to ſubſtitie himſelf aſterwardss im his place. 
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Nero having awaked, and learning the defertion 
* his guards, ſent for his friends.; but nobody ap · 
peared. He came, out, of his palace; went 3 
| ſelf to their doors, where nobody anſwered. He 
then returned; every thing vaniſhed. from, his 
apartment, —furniture, hangings, his bed, and 
even the hox of poiſon. He called for a gladiator 
to kill him; but he refuſed, © What, ſaid he, 
7 am I ſo wretched as to have neither friends: nor 
60 enemies?“ One of bis friends, Phaon, offered 
to conceal. him in his country-heule.. He ſet 
off, accompanied; by four perſans,, mounted ona 
wretched horſe, clathed in ar old. dreſs, and hiding 
bis face. As he paſſed by the lide of the præto- 
rian. camp, he over heard the imprecations of the 
ſoldiers againſt him. K dreadful: ſtorm. fell, 
thunder, raing lightening. accompanied by an 
earthquake, increaſed the horrors, of his flight. 
| The linen whieh concealed. his face fell, off, and 
he was diſcoyered:; and whilſt wailing at the door, 
of the houſe to which he reſorted he orè pt amongſt 
| the briars and buſhes, near the aatfanes. till, alien | 
ſome delay, it was opened. | 
Here he ſoon learned that. the ſenate has: do; 

; creed that he ſhould be put to death, according 
te the cuſtom. of their. anceſtors, and what,” 
aid he, © is. this cuſtorn ? *“ To be ſtripped, 
* faſtened- by the head. to a ſtake and ſcourged ta 
« death,” He felt, a ſpeedy death ta be prefer 

Ile 3, but be had, not. the, commune infjet it. om 
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He 


dire vy out a poniard, and applying it to his throat 


d What an artiſt,” aid he, © is the world going 


to Joſe!” This was almoſt his laſt pe n. 


Epaphroditus, his freed man, at one OT; per- 


formed for him the office he required. 
The ſenate confirmed the pioeſlimition Nym- 


2 phydius had iſſued, and ſent deputies to Galba. 


No doubt the conſcript fathers, ' ſurrounded by 


the prætorian guards, and wholly in their power» 
could not venture to reſume the authority they 
once poſſeſſed, and reſtore the republic. 
a man of a mild diſpoſition, and an able general, 
who had, like Galba, evinced his moderation by 


| declining to receive the ſceptre without the con- 


fent of the ſenate, they flattered themſelves with 


| a happier lot, and the revival of the flouriſhing 
days of the republic. 
be governed by favorites, by whoſe evil coun- 


But he ſuffered himſelf to 


ſels he committed thoſe faults which abridged his 
reign and his life. The firſt of theſe was Titus 


Vinius, who, by his firmneſs, had determined him 


to accept the empire, whilſt he yet heſitated at the 


offer of Vindex, and who wiſhed not to have inſpired 
him with this reſolution in vain. Proud and haugh- 


ty, he was always on the ſevere ſide. The ſecond 


was Cornelius Laco, who, though cowardly and in- 
ſolent, was notwithſtanding made captain of the 


bimſelf. He wiſhed ſome one of his Wendants 
to embolden him, by ſetting him the example 
No one was diſpoſed to be fo complaiſant. 


Under 
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clan guards. He could not conceal his envy 
againſt every man of merit. The third. was the 
freed, man Icelus, the moſt avaricious: of men, 


whoſe fole aim was the amaſſing. of wealth, and 


who, in ſeven months, accumulated more riches 


than the worſt of Nero 's miniſters had een 


| in fourteen years... 

Galba was more chan 1 when called to the 
throne ; it was imagined: that there was ſomething 
fortunate in the expreſſion of his countenance; 
which had been remarked by Auguſtus. When he 
one day went, with ſome other young perfons, to 


ſalute that emperor, he diſtinguiſhed him from the 


reſt, and, putting his hand on his head, ſaid, 


himſelf, in the command of armies and provinces» 
in a manner which ſecured him the public eſteem, 
From, the time of the death. of Caligula, he had 
been urged to aſſume the empire; but had refuſed 
theſe offers, and even aſſiſted in placing Claudius 
0 the throne, and he would probably have re- 
mained faithful to Nero, if that prince, at the inſti. 


of | As rid of DV... | 


« And you, my ſon, will have a trial at the: em- 
„ pire,” Exadt with reſpeQ to diſcipline and juſ- 
tice, and even ſomewhat ſevere; he had conducted 


gation of the collectors of the impoſts, who were dif- - 
pleaſed that the governor would not aſſiſt them 
in their extortions, had not manifeſted an intention. 


8 


Hitter; the e proto 
Ny mphidius Who avowed'that, under the name of 


| UNTVERSAE fisTORY: | 
The new emperor took his road through Gaul, 
ieee by a Spaniſh guard, and his three 


confidants.” Virginius came to meet him, but 
SGalba, leſs grateful to the governor of higher 


Germany, for refuſing the empire offered him by 
his ſoldiers, than offended at his having declined 


acknowledging him previous to the conſent of 


the ſentte, "received him coldly, which gave ol. 


fence tõ His. le egions. Whilſt he adviniced ſlowh, 


being, from his a I obliged to be carried | In a 
ſoldiers were doing juſtice on 


Galba, he had laboufed for himſelf. Ile had the 


| eſſtontkry to go even into their carhp, to propoſe 
boring their ſuffrages by the moſt exorbitant pro- 
miſes, and was killed. Many perſons, even of 


Lenltlar⸗ dignity, Had attached themſelves to hi 


party: Galba ſent'orders to Rome to condemn 
them. He marked his way by executionsʒ ſome jul, 


others eruel, which ſeemed incited by his miniſters, 


eager to make the moſt of a reign which could 


not be long. They were reppoached with ſet⸗ 


5 ting every thing to fale „ poſts, provinces, the 
_ public revenues, and even juſtice ; of putting 
the innocent to death, and ſaving the guilty; ſ 


that the arrival of this prince, once ſo much be. 


I loved; became dreaded at Rome. 


He obliged the miniſters: of Nero to give : a0 


account of their adminiſtration, which was high 
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n and their puniſhment applaudeda but 
it was, matter of offence that neither Tigellinus 


or Halotus, both the objects af public oppro- 


brium, were amongſt them. The people called 


udly for their chaſtiſement, but failed to obtain 


it, becauſe they had divided the fruits of their 
rapine with the favorites of the emperor. The 


prince, in an edict, even reproved the people for 


their too great eagerneſs for this kind of revenge. 
But he was leſs indulgent. with reſpect tot the 


bufſoons, courtezans, comedians, and other pen- 


ſooners of Nero. He obliged: them to account 
for their wealth, and pay back into the calſext'o of 

the ſtate, nine tenths of what they had received. 
Ihe prætorian ſoldiers aſking him for the gra- 


iel them by Nympbidius in his name, 
he drily replied, © I chu my ſoldiers; I do not 


. purchaſe them.“ The extreme rigor he exerted 
toward; a corps of marines, who had infringed 
the rules of diſcipline, exaſperated the ſoldiery. 


The death of Mader, commanding: in- Africa, 


and Capito; in Lower Germany, whoſe..crimes 
were not ſeen, and ,whoſe, murder was attributed 
either to the avarice or envy of his miniſters, 
inſpired people of the firſt diſtinction with alarm. 
Ihe populace were diſcontented that neither feſti- 
vals, ſhews, or gifts, were beſtowed on them, and - 
that * were reduced to labour; ſo that a general 
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diſcontent 5 was every where kindled, FP waited 
:oaly for a favorable moment to burſt forth. 

At this time Galba was informed, that the 
| Heigions' of the higher Germany had revolted. 
He had placed over them a man of no capacity, 
2 lieu of 3 hom wk loved. — This 


Galba . never aeg the, offer t they had 


made to Virginius, of the empire; made them 


adopt the reſolution of demanding another em- 


peror. This new evil brought to a point the 


plan which Galba had already in meditation—to 
adopt a ſuvceſſor ; : a reſolution which being known 
© filled the court with intrigues. Two principal 
perſons fixed- the attention of all. Otho, the 


former huſband of Poppea, and Dolabella, a near 
relation of the emperor. The former ſeemed to 
enjoy the affection of Galba, who loaded him 
© with. favors. He had the wiſhes of the courtiers 


of Nero on his fide, who hoped to ſee under him 


a renewal of the pleaſures of the former reign; 
thoſe of che ſoldiery who eſteemed him, and the 


protection of Viniuz, who, as he was ſingle, 
thought to unite him to his daughter. The other 
miniſter, Laco, wiſhed for Dolabella, who had in 


His favor the merit of appearing. r to ſuffer 
himſelf to be governed... 


But, whilſt. intrigue played.” its ne. the ol 


emperor, ſolely occupied, with the ae bon 
Wk ; 
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fixed his choice on Piſo Licirianus. He was 
thirty one years of a age, and generally beloved for 
the modefty of his carriage, and his obligingnels to 


every one. In his manners were ſeen the ſeyerity 


of the ancient Romans, and many virtues which 


_ Galba had long fince obſerved, and for which 
be had reſolved to conſtitute him his heir, before 


his acceſſion to the empire. On naming him his 

| fucceflor, he addreſſed him in a ſpeech, replete 

with good ſenſe and affection. „It is,” ſaid he, 
from my love of my country, and my reſpeQt 
* to virtue, that I beſtow the empire on you. 


Could the republic have done without a maſter, 


| 
| it would have begun by refuſing me; but, in 


the ſtate it now is, I cannot do duet for it 
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t than to chuſe a good ſucceſſor, nor you than 
5 to ſhew yourſelf worthy of being ſo eſteemed. i 
1 He then gave him ſome excellent advice with | 
8 reſpeR to the courtiers. Though you ſhould 
N © preſerve your own virtue,” ſaid he, © thoſe 
T Wo approach you will loſe theirs. Flattery 
e will take the place of truth, and intereſt of 
e, MW. *affeSion, of which it is the deſtroyer. Our 
er uſcoutiers talk leſs to us than to our ſtate.” He 
in then ſet. the fate of Nero before his eyes. It - 
er l was not Vindex, who dethroned him with an 
© unarmed province, nor I with a ſingle legion; 
1d © it was his cruelty and his vices which made 


d, 4 hun the firſt example of a prince condemned 
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. by his ſubjects. ; He concluded in theſe a>. 
markable y ords: Learn that the ſureſt means 


of reigning well is to conſider, what we ourſelyes 
© approve, or condemn in other princes. It is 


« not here as in other nations, where one only 


« commands, and all the reſt obey. Tou will 
have to govern men, was can neither _ 


« liberty nor Havery.” ie ff 0 


Otho, had made ſure ou empire; and Gang 
his? bopes, fruſtrated, and himſelf ruined by debt, 


5 he had no reſource; but i inthe; overthrow, of the 
ſtate. His ſlaves. and freed men, who had for 
| ſome. time cheriſhed the hopes of their future 
| fortunes, e engaged him not to forſake himſelf in 
this. conjuncture. One amongſt them brought 
two men to him, whom he preſented: as fit to 
: begin a revolution. One was a common ſoldier 
in the guard, named V eturius, and the other Bar- 
bius, a very low officer, whoſe- buſineſs it was to 


receive the watch- word, in writing, from the tri- 
bune, and carry it to the tents. Otho examined 


them, and thinking them fit for a great under- 
taking, he loaded then with preſents, promiſing 


them ſtill greater; and, furniſhing them with 
money, ſent them into the camp, wellinſtrutted, 
and very deſirous of ſucceeding. | bf 

hey talked to every man aobording to what 


4 


[ Ger: believed his inclinations to be. To the Ger- 
mans of the: preference given the Spaniards, to the 
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marines of the Sel execution of 1 comrades, 


Who had been decimated for inſubordination. 


They diſtributed. money and promiſes abundantly ; ; 
and when they thought themſelves nearly certain 
of being. ſeconded, ET Otho. He allowed 
himſelf to be led by- them; but found only 


ALA ſoldiers at the 1 nn whence the ao 
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tained him. e more b they carried | 


him to the Tau and 2 him. The name 
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reached even 1 * town, Which was 1 of foldiers | 


Galba had been informed of the circumſtance; 
but, ſcarcely able to credit ſuch an irregularity, 
he took only feeble meaſures againſt it, and ſent 
Piſo to the Prætorian guards, whom he himſelf 
repaired to, and harangued. They ſeemed well 
diſpoſed; but the crowd carried them away, and 
Galba followed them. | 
During their march to the camp, à report was 
ſpread that Otho was killed. It is ſuppoſed to 
have been propagated in order to lull Galba 
into ſecurity. He advanced toward the tents; 

but ſcarcely was he within the camp, before 

thrown down 1n the crowd, and, run through, he 

expired. The greateſt difficulty Otho had then 


to encounter was to prevent the pillage. Every 


quarter of the city ſwarmed with ſoldiers,” all 
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eager for theft and bloodſhed. By entreaties od 


promiſes he reſtrained them, allowing only a few 
of the moſt intractable to proceed, whoſe cruelty 
his emiſfaries directed againſt thoſe from whom 
he thought, he bad moſt to apprehend. Vinius 
_ himſelf was killed in the confuſion. Tigellinus, 
who had eſcaped. the Juſtice of Galba, received 
orders from Otho to kill himſelf, which he 
executed i in the midſt of his women, after many 
tears and embraces. ' Otho did not think him- 
elf really emperar, till the head of Piſo was 
brought him Gf Galba it has been ſaid, that 


had he never aſcended the throne, he would have N 


been 3 2 thought PR of reigning. 
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